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PREFACE 


The  Rural  Areas  Development  Program  has 
as  its  ultimate  objective  the  raising  of  levels 
of  living  in  all  rural  communities  and  in  par- 
ticular in  low-income  areas.  The  survey  re- 
ported here  contributes  to  this  objective  by- 
describing  and  analyzing  the  levels  of  living  of 
farm  and  rural  nonfarm  families  in  a  low- 
income  area.  Knowledge  of  families,  their  re- 
sources, and  their  way  of  living  is  basic  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of  successful 
educational  or  action  programs. 

In  addition  to  information  on  the  income  and 
characteristics  of  the  families,  this  report 
presents  data  on  (1)  the  expenditures  of 
families  for  living,  (2)  the  money  value  of 
their  consumption,  taking  into  account  goods 
and  services  received  without  pay  and  the  use- 
value  of  housing  and  other  items  during  the 
year,  (3)  the  characteristics  of  dwellings  and 
the  ownership  of  durable  goods,  and  (4)  the 
home-production  practices  of  the  families. 
Patterns  of  expenditures  and  consumption  are 
related  to  level  and  source  of  income  and  to 
other  characteristics  of  families.  New  tech- 
niques were  used  in  obtaining  the  money  value 
of  consumption,  and  the  report  adds  valuable 
information  to  existing  knowledge  on  the 
patterns  of  expenditures  and  of  consumption  of 
rural  families. 

The  survey  was  made  in  five  counties  in 
south  central  Kentucky  by  the  Consumer  and 
Food  Economics  Research  Division,  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Survey  of  Resources  and  Income  of 
Rural  Families  conducted  earlier  in  1957  by 
the  Farm  Economics  Division  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  (now  in  the  Economic 
Research  Service)  jointly  with  the  Department 


of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  sample 
for  the  family  living  schedule  was  drawn  from 
families  responding  in  the  resources  and  in- 
come study;  income  data  used  in  the  analysis 
of  the  family  living  study  were  obtained  in  the 
resources  and  income  study. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  required  a  more 
accurate  valuation  of  the  family  dwelling  than 
previous  family  living  surveys  have  obtained. 
A  considerable  body  of  descriptive  data  on 
which  such  an  evaluation  could  be  based  was 
therefore  obtained.  James  Logan,  Farm  Loan 
Engineer  in  the  Lexington  office  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  made  important 
contributions  to  the  development  of  this  section 
of  the  schedule.  He  also  instructed  inter- 
viewers in  evaluating  certain  phases  of  hous- 
ing and  provided  the  cost  data  for  the  computa- 
tion of  housing  values. 

The  survey  was  planned  and  the  analysis 
made  under  the  general  direction  of  Margaret 
L.  Brew  (deceased)  and  Laura  Mae  Webb. 
Minnie  Belle  Mcintosh  was  in  charge  of  the 
collection  of  data,  Elizabeth  Davenport  of  the 
tabulation.  Evelyn  S„  Grossman  and  Carol  M. 
Jaeger  furnished  statistical  consultation. 

The  data  on  which  this  study  is  based, 
covering  the  period  September  1956- August 
1957,  are  the  most  recent  and  comprehen- 
sive available  on  patterns  of  expenditures 
and  consumption  in  a  low-income  rural  area. 
The  patterns  revealed  by  the  data  are  much 
the  same  now  as  when  the  data  were  taken, 
since  patterns  of  expenditures  and  consump- 
tion change  much  more  slowly  than  do  levels 
of  expenditures  and  consumption. 
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RURAL  FAMILY  SPENDING  AND  CONSUMPTION 
IN  A  LOW-INCOME  AREA  IN  KENTUCKY 

By  JEAN  L.  PENNOCK, 

Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

SUMMARY 


This  study  describes  the  level  of  living  of 
346  families  in  the  open  country  in  five  low- 
income  counties  in  south  central  Kentucky  in 
the  12-month  period,  September  1956  through 
August  1957. 

Two  measures  of  level  of  living  are  used: 
expenditures  for  family  living  made  within  the 
schedule  year,  and  the  value  of  goods  and 
services  used.  The  second,  the  value  of  con- 
sumption, is  the  more  complete  measure  of  the 
level  of  living.  Average  expenditures  and  the 
average  value  of  consumption  in  the  major 
categories  of  goods  and  services  are  shown  in 
figure   1. 

The  level  of  living  of  the  average  family  was 
higher  than  its  expenditures  indicate.  The  total 
value  of  consumption  was  almost  half  again  as 
high  as  total  expenditures  for  family  living- - 
$2,800  compared  with  $1,924.  This  ratio  was 
not  constant  among  all  classes  of  families, 
however.  The  value  of  consumption  exceeded 
expenditures  proportionately  more  among  low- 
than  among  high-income  families,  among  farm 
than  among  nonfarm  families,  and  among 
elderly  than  among  young  families.  The  ratio 
varied  little  with  family  size  or  the  schooling 
of  the  family  head  (fig.  2). 
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FIGURE  2.--Ratio  of  value  of  consumption  to  expenditures  for  family 
living  by  selected  family  characteristics. 

On  the  basis  of  the  relationbetween  expendi- 
tures and  the  value  of  consumption,  the  categor- 
ies of  goods  and  services  used  in  family  living 
fall  into  three  groups;  (1)  those  whose  value  of 
consumption  exceeds  expenditures,  (2)  those  in 
which  expenditures  exceed  the  value  of  con- 
sumption, and  (3)  those  in  which  the  two  are 
about  equal. 

Food  and  beverages,1  and  household  opera- 
tion  are  in  the  first  group  principally  because 


FIGURE  1.— Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  for  categories 
of  family  living. 


*For  brevity,  referred  to  hereafter  as  food. 


of  home  production.  The  food  that  families 
raised  was  worth  as  much  as  what  they  bought; 
the  fuel  equaled  a  third  of  expenditures  for 
household  operation.  Home  production  in  both 
categories  was  more  extensive  among  farm 
than  nonfarm  families,  both  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  families  engaging  in  it  and  as  to  the 
amount.  In  general,  as  income  rose  or  as 
family  size  increased,  home  production  was 
not  expanded  to  the  same  extent  as  expendi- 
tures. Families  whose  heads  went  further  in 
school  tended  to  produce  less  for  home  use 
than  those  whose  heads  dropped  out  early. 

Clothing  is  in  the  first  group  partly  because 
of  home  sewing,  a  form  of  home  production, 
and  partly  because  of  clothing  received  as  gift 
or  pay.  Together  the  two  factors  result  in  a 
value  of  clothing  consumption  almost  half  again 
as  high  as  clothing  expenditures.  Low-income 
families,  small  families,  and  families  whose 
heads  had  little  education  gained  proportional- 
ly more  from  these  factors  than  did  high-in- 
come families,  large  families,  and  families 
whose  heads  had  better  educations. 

In  reading  and  education,  the  value  of  con- 
sumption exceeded  expenditures  slightly  be- 
cause of  gifts  to  the  families. 

The  value  placed  on  the  consumption  of 
housing  was  almost  five  times  expenditures  on 
housing.  Expenditures  do  not  reflect  the  equity 
of  owners.  In  addition,  expenditures  of  farm 
families  for  rent  or  taxes  and  mortgage 
interest,  following  the  pattern  of  earlier 
studies,  are  treated  as  farm  business  rather 
than  family  expenses.  As  a  result,  differences 
between  the  value  of  consumption  and  expendi- 
ture were  markedly  greater  for  families  who 
farmed  than  for  those  dependent  on  nonfarm 
income. 

The  survey  families  added  more  to  their 
stocks  of  housefurnishings  and  equipment, 
radios  and  television  sets,  and  automobiles 
and  trucks  than  they  used  in  the  year,  so 
expenditures  exceeded  the  value  of  consumption 
in  these  categories.  The  only  groups  not  show- 
ing a  net  gain  in  stocks  of  durables  were  the 
small  and  elderly  families--classifications 
that  include  many  of  the  same  families--and 
even  these  increased  their  stocks  of  radios  and 
television  sets. 

Expenditures  for  personal  care,  medical 
care,  education,  and  tobacco  about  equaled  the 
value  of  consumption  in  these  categories.  In 
none  of  them  was  there  any  home  production 
and  none  involved  durable  goods.  Except  in 
medical  care,  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to 
value  services  received  without  cost  to  the 
family,  goods  and  services  received  as  gift  or 
pay  were  negligible. 

Two  categories  accounted  for  larger  pro- 
portions of  the  value  of  consumption  than  of 
expenditures  for  family  living.  Food  took  39 
percent  of  the  value  of  consumption  but  only  28 
percent  of  expenditures,  housing  10  and  3  per- 
cent,    respectively    (fig.    3).    Food's    relatively 
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FIGURE  3.--Relative  importance  of  the  major  categories  of  family 
living  in  the  patterns  of  expenditures  andvalueof  consumption. 

large  share  in  the  total  value  of  consumption 
indicates  a  low  level  of  living. 

Clothing,  reading,  and  education  took  the 
same  proportion  of  the  value  of  consumption 
as  of  expenditures  for  family  living.  All  the 
other  categories  took  smaller  proportions 
under  the  value  of  consumption. 

The  study  provides  data  on  the  quantities  of 
food  produced,  the  type  of  housing  occupied, 
inventories  of  major  items  of  housefurnish- 
ings and  equipment,  and  of  major  items  in  the 
wardrobes  of  family  members. 

Almost  all  families  raised  some  of  their 
food.  Home  gardens  were  reported  by  90  per- 
cent; eggs,  meat,  and  milk,  each  by  over  70 
percent.  The  farm  family  producing  some  of 
its  food--and  99  percent  did--added  $632  to 
the  value,  of  its  living.  In  contrast,  the  non- 
farm  family  who  produced  any  food- -but  only 
64  percent  did--added  only  $243. 

The  housing  of  families  in  the  survey  was 
generally  poor.  Houses  tended  to  be  small,  of 
inferior  construction,  and  moderately  to 
severely  depreciated.  Almost  all  had  elec- 
tricity but  few  had  running  water  (27  percent), 
a  complete  bathroom  (16  percent),  or  central 
heat  (7  percent). 

The  current  value  of  the  dwellings  averaged 
about  $4,000.  Higher  income  families  had 
better   housing   than  those   at   the  lower  end  of 


the  income  scale;  home-owners,  better  than 
renters;  and  middle-aged  families,  better  than 
those  with  heads  under  40  or  over  60  years  of 
age.  Whether  or  not  a  family  farmed,  how- 
ever, did  not  affect  the  value  of  its  housing. 

There  were  mechanical  refrigerators,  self- 
heating  irons,  and  washing  machines  in  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  dwellings;  gas  or  electric 
ranges  in  66  percent;  and  freezers  in  21  per- 
cent. Television  sets  were  owned  by  half  of  the 
families,  and  almost  all  had  either  a  television 
set  or  a  radio. 

Cars  or  trucks  were  owned  by  79  percent  of 


the  families.  Nonfarm  families  and  those  with 
heads  over  60  years  of  age  were  least  likely 
to  have  cars  or  trucks. 

The  quantity  of  clothing  individuals  had  was 
positively  related  to  the  level  of  family  income 
but  varied  little  with  source  of  income.  Among 
adults  the  greatest  variation  was  related  to  the 
level  of  the  individual's  expenditures  on  cloth- 
ing and  this  was  not  closely  related  to  family 
income.  Older  adults  had  less  clothing  than 
young  adults.  Older  girls  had  more  than 
younger  girls,  but  boys  of  all  ages  had  about 
the  same  quantity. 


INTRODUCTION 


Not  all  areas  of  the  country  have  shared 
equally  in  the  high  level  of  prosperity  that  has 
generally  prevailed  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  Among  the  less  prosperous  areas  are 
groups  of  rural  counties  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  numerous  low-income  families, 
both  farm  and  nonfarm,  in  these  rural  areas, 
the  Rural  Development  Program  was  initiated 
in  1955  as  a  cooperative  effort  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  in  which  private 
organizations  and  individuals  have  also  par- 
ticipated. The  three-fold  objective  of  this 
program  was  (1)  to  help  families  that  have  the 
desire  and  ability  to  stay  in  agriculture  gain 
the  necessary  tools,  land,  and  skills;  (2)  to 
widen  the  range  of  off-farm  job  opportunities; 
and  (3)  to  help  rural  people  improve  their 
living  through  the  best  use  of  their  personal 
and  community  resources.  This  program  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Program,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  also 
is  to  raise  levels  of  living  in  low-income  areas. 

Knowledge  of  the  families,  their  resources, 
and  levels  of  living  are  basic  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. To  provide  information  on  such  families, 
the  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research 
Division  made  a  study  in  1957  of  families 
living  in  the  open  country  in  five  counties 
forming  a  trading  area  centering  around  Glas- 
gow, Ky.  These  counties  are  located  in  an 
area  that  had  been  identified  as  one  in  which 
low  farm  incomes  were  so  prevalent  as  to  be 
of  public  concern.  A  comparison  of  the  levels 
of  living  attained  in  such  an  underdeveloped 
area  by  families  engaged  in  full-time  farming, 
those  in  part-time  farming,  and  those  supported 
entirely  from  nonfarm  sources  can  help  local 
personnel  and  the  families  themselves  assess 
alternative  uses  for  their  resources.  Infor- 
mation of  this  type  can  be  useful  in  educa- 
tional programs  to  help  families  improve  their 
financial  planning.  Such  information,  by  estab- 
lishing the  cost  of  the  level  of  living  considered 
necessary    in   the  community,  also  determines 


the  feasibility  of  loans  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity. 

Annual  expenditures  for  goods  and  services 
have  long  been  used  as  one  measure  of  the 
level  of  living  of  families.  Such  a  measure, 
however,  omits  two  important  factors:  (1)  the 
monetary  value  of  goods  obtained  during  the 
schedule  year  without  expenditure  of  funds, 
and  (2)  the  annual  use- value  of  durable  goods 
in  the  inventory.  A  number  of  surveys  have 
provided  estimates  of  the  monetary  value  of 
home-produced  food  and  fuel,  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  toward  determining  the 
annual  use-value  of  farm  housing  or  of  the 
clothing  and  household  goods  that  last  beyond 
the  year  in  which  they  are  bought. 

The  development  of  techniques  for  assigning 
monetary  values  to  the  use  of  these  goods  is 
especially  important  in  evaluating  the  level  of 
living  of  farm  families  whose  expenditures  in 
successive  years  may  be  less  closely  asso- 
ciated with  their  fluctuating  income  than  with 
their  long-term  level  of  living.  In  this  study, 
techniques  have  been  developed  for  calculating 
the  annual  use-value  of  housing  from  descrip- 
tive material  obtained  in  the  interview.  Use- 
values  for  household  durables  have  been  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  work  done  in  the 
Division  on  inventory-acquisition  ratios  (2) 
and  replacement  rates  (6^  and  9).2  Much  of  the 
work  on  use-values  is  experimental  and  further 
experimentation  is  needed  before  it  can  be 
considered  completely  satisfactory.  However, 
such  a  broader  measure  of  consumption  should 
prove  of  value  in  measuring  the  complex  dif- 
ferences between  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and 
farm  levels  of  living  and,  within  the  farm  com- 
munity, should  provide  a  more  stable  measure 
of  living  than  can  be  obtained  from  income  and 
expenditure  data. 


8  Underscored  numbers  in  parentheses   refer  to  Literature  Cited, 
P.  39. 


SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 


This  survey  of  rural  family  living  in  south 
central  Kentucky  was  made  in  the  five  counties 
lying  within  the  Glasgow  trading  area--Barren, 
Cumberland,  Hart,  Metcalfe,  and  Monroe.  It 
was  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1957  and  provides 
information  on  the  12-month  period,  September 
1956  through  August  1957. 

It  was  made  in  conjunction  with  The  Survey 
of  Resources  and  Income  of  Rural  Families 
that  had  been  conducted  earlier  by  the  Farm 
Economics  Research  Division  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Kentucky  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Families  inter- 
viewed in  this  study  were  selected  from  those 
who  had  given  an  interview  in  the  resources 
and  income  study.  Interviewers  in  this  study, 
therefore,  approached  the  families  with  some 
knowledge  of  their  composition  and  food  pro- 
duction practices.  The  schedule  used  in  this 
survey  obtained  further  information  about  these 
fields. 

The  family  living  schedule  also  included 
data  on  expenditures  for  all  categories  of 
consumption,  gifts  and  contributions,  personal 
insurance,  and  personal  taxes,  and  on  the  value 
of  consumption  goods  and  services  received  as 
gift  or  pay.  This  publication  presents  the  ex- 
penditure data  in  summary  form,  grouped  in 
27  categories  and  subcategories,  but  to  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  the  data  and  insure  the 
completeness  of  reporting  the  schedule  carried 
considerable  detail.  The  clothing  list  for 
women  and  girls,  for  example,  carried  31  items 
or  groups  of  items,  and  household  operation 
was  covered  in  29  queries. 

The  family  living  schedule  also  inventoried 
the  major  items  of  household  equipment  and 
furnishings;  automobiles,  trucks,  and  other 
vehicles  for  family  use;  and  much  of  the 
families'  stocks  of  clothing.  The  value  of 
selected  items  of  recreational  equipment  was 
also  asked.  These  data,  in  conjunction  with 
expenditure  data  for  nondurable  goods  and 
services,  provide  the  basis  for  the  estimates 
of  the  consumption  values  of  furnishings  and 
equipment,  transportation,  and  recreation  pre- 
sented here.  The  method  of  deriving  these 
estimates  is  presented  in  Appendix  B,  Meth- 
odology. 


A  detailed  description  of  the  dwelling  was 
obtained  on  the  schedule  used  in  this  survey. 
This  included  factual  information  such  as  its 
dimensions;  age;  type  of  construction;  and  the 
plumbing,  heating,  and  other  facilities  in  it. 
The  interviewers  also  graded  the  dwellings  as 
to  construction  and  state  of  depreciation. 
From  these  data  the  replacement  value  and 
the  current  value  of  each  dwelling  were  com- 
puted preliminary  to  tabulating  the  data.  These 
values  provide  the  basis  for  the  estimates  of 
consumption  of  housing  presented  in  this  pub- 
lication. The  details  of  the  computations  are 
given  in  Appendix  B,  Methodology. 

The  income  data  used  in  this  study  to  classify 
respondent  families  by  level  and  source  of 
income  were  taken  from  the  schedules  obtained 
in  the  resources  and  income  survey.  Since  the 
latter  survey  covered  the  calendar  year  1956, 
the  income  data  somewhat  antedate  the  expendi- 
ture and  consumption  data.  This  time  rela- 
tionship probably  reflects  the  effect  of  income 
on  spending  and  consumption  at  least  as 
sharply  as  the  more  usual  classification  of 
expenditure  data  by  income  data  for  the  same 
period,  since  other  studies  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  lag  between  change  in  the  level  of 
income  and  change  in  the  level  of  expenditures. 
This  lag  is  probably  more  pronounced  among 
farm  families,  whose  incomes  are  subject  to 
wider  year-to-year  variation  than  are  those 
of  families  not  dependent  on  agriculture. 

The  basic  sample  for  these  studies,  drawn 
from  The  Master  Sample  of  Agriculture  (T), 
was  designed  to  give  a  representative  cross 
section  of  families  and  single  individuals  liv- 
ing in  the  open  country  in  the  five  counties 
surveyed.  In  subsampling  to  obtain  the  sample 
for  the  family  living  survey  from  the  larger 
survey  of  resources  and  income,  single  per- 
sons and  broken  families  were  passed  over 
because  the  sample  size  determined  on  was 
not  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  number  s 
in  these  two  groups  to  permit  their  behavior 
patterns  to  be  differentiated  from  those  of 
husband-and-wife  families.  The  sample  was 
therefore  confined  to  the  latter  group  which 
could  be  studied  intensively. 


THE  AREA,  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  FAMILY  INCOME 


The  area 

The  five  counties  studied  are  predominantly 
rural.  Only  one  county,  Barren,  contains  a  town 
meeting  the  Census  definition  of  an  urban 
place.  This  town,  Glasgow,  had  a  population  of 
about  10,000  in  I960  and  was  the  trading  cen- 
ter for  the  area. 


There  is  little  industrial  development  in  the 
area  and  farming  is  a  principal  source  of 
livelihood.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  group 
interviewed  were  not  engaged  infarming,  while 
more  than  half  drew  at  least  half  their  income 
from  their  farms.  Because  of  differences  in 
topography  there  were  considerable  differences 
in   the   size  and  productivity  of  these  farms.  In 


Barren  and  Hart  Counties  the  terrain  is  mostly 
moderately  rolling  and  so  provides  good  crop 
and  pastureland.  Cumberland  and  Metcalfe,  in 
contrast,  have  much  rough  land  on  which  there 
can  be  only  subsistence  farming. 

The  people 

As  in  the  more  mountainous  areas  to  the 
east,  the  present  population  is  largely  de- 
scended from  early  settlers.  The  names  on  the 
schedules  taken  in  this  survey  indicate  that 
their  forebears  came  almost  exclusively  from 
the  British  Isles.  There  are  some  Negroes  in 
the  towns,  but  few  in  the  open  country.  Only  3 
percent  of  the  families  studied  were  nonwhite. 

While     there     appears    to    have    been    little 


migration  into  the  area  since  early  davs,  there 
is  now  considerable  out-migration  and  young 
adults  make  up  a  large  part  of  it.  Persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  35  made  up  the  same 
proportion  of  the  rural  white  population  of  the 
surveyed  counties  and  of  the  State  in  1950,  but 
by  I960  were  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
surveyed  counties  than  of  the  State.  Apparently 
there  is  a  greater  pull  on  the  open-country 
population  than  on  people  in  small  towns,  for 
in  1957  the  proportion  of  young  adults  was- 
smaller  in  the  surveyed  population  than  it  was 
3  years  later  in  the  rural  white  population  of 
the  five  counties  (table  1). 

Since  women  tend  to  outlive  men  today,  we 
might  expect  to  find  more  older  women  than 
older  men  in  the  survey  population.   This  is  the 


TABLE  1.  --Percentage  distribution  of  the  population  by  age  and  sex,  survey  and  the  1960  Census  of  Population 


Age  class 

The  survey 
population 

The  survey 
counties,  rural 
white,  19601 

The  State, 

rural  white, 

I9601 

The  State, 
I9601 

(years) 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female-. 

Each  population  =  100.0 

Percent 

50.2 

4.5 
6.2 
5.2 
4.3 
2.6 
2.6 
2.4 
3.2 
2.9 
3.7 
2.5 
2.4 
2.9 
1.6 
2.0 
1.3 

Percent 

49.8 

5.3 
5.7 
5.3 
4.8 
2.9 
2.6 
2.7 
3.2 
3.3 
3.2 
2.9 
2.7 
2.1 
1.4 
1.0 
.8 

Percent 
50.7 

5.1 

5.1 
5.3 
4.4 
2.8 
2.5 
2.7 
3.0 
3.1 
3.2 
2.9 
2.5 
2.2 
2.0 
1.7 
2.1 

Percent 

49.3 

4.7 
4.7 
4.9 
4.0 
2.7 
2.7 
3.0 
3.1 
3.1 
3.2 
2.7 
2.7 
2.2 
2.0 
1.6 
2.0 

Percent 

51.3 

5.7 
5.7 
5.9 
5.1 
3.4 
2.6 
2.8 
3.0 
2.9 
2.9 
2.5 
2.2 
1.8 
1.7 
1.3 
1.6 

Percent 

48.7 

5.4 
5.5 
5.5 
4.2 
2.7 
2.7 
2.9 
3.1 
2.8 
2.7 
2.4 
2.2 
1.8 
1.7 
1.3 
1.6 

Percent 

49.7 

5.8 
5.4 
5.3 
4.4 
3.2 
2.8 
3.0 
3.1 
2.9 
2.8 
2.5 
2.3 
1.8 
1.6 
1.2 
1.4 

Percent 
50.3 

0-4 

5-9 

5.5 
5.3 

10-14 

15-19 

5.0 
4.0 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

3.1 
3.0 
3.2 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
2.4 
2.0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.8 

Each  age  class  in  each  population  =  100.0 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

46.0 
52.3 
49.6 
47.4 
47.1 
50.0 
46.9 
50.0 
46.8 
54.0 
46.3 
46.9 
57.1 
54.1 
67.6 
61.5 

54.0 
47.7 
50.4 
52.6 
52.9 
50.0 
53.1 
50.0 
53.2 
46.0 
53.7 
53.1 
42.9 
45.9 
32.4 
38.5 

51.9 
51.8 
51.8 
52.6 
50.5 
48.2 
47.1 
49.5 
49.8 
50.0 
52.0 
48.8 
50.0 
50.8 
51.6 
51.7 

48.1 
48.2 
48.2 
47.4 
49.5 
51.8 
52.9 
50.5 
50.2 
50.0 
48.0 
51.2 
50.0 
49.2 
48.4 
48.3 

51.3 
51.0 
51.5 
54.7 
55.7 
49.0 
48.5 
49.5 
50.3 
51.3 
51.2 
50.3 
50.2 
50.5 
51.3 
50.0 

48.7 
49.0 
48.5 
45.3 
44.3 
51.0 
51.5 
50.5 
49.7 
48.7 
48.8 
49.7 
49.8 
49.5 
48.7 
50.0 

51.0 
50.6 
51.2 
52.1 
51.2 
48.9 
48.5 
48.8 
48.9 
49.3 
49.2 
48.4 
47.9 
47.6 
46.6 
44.4 

49.0 
49.4 
48.8 
47  9 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

48.8 
51.1 
51.5 
51.2 
51.1 
50.7 
50  8 

50-54 

55-59 

51  6 

60-64 

52.1 
52.4 
53.4 
55.6 

65-69 

70-74 

NOTE:    Items  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 


Source:   U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census    (11), 


situation  in  the  State  population  (table  1). 
Rural  populations,  however,  do  not  show  the 
same  imbalance  because  of  the  tendency  for 
single  women  and  widows  to  move  to  town.  In 
the  rural  white  population  of  the  five  surveyed 
counties  in  I960,  there  tended  to  be  more  men 
than  women  aged  50  or  more  (fig.  4).  In  this 
study  women  were  generally  in  the  majority 
until  age  60,  but  thereafter  the  proportions  of 
men  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
total  rural  population  of  these  counties.  This 
shift  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes 
arises  because  the  study  was  limited  to  hus - 
band-and-wife  families.  Husbands  and  wives  for 
whom  the  current  marriage  is  the  first  are  usu- 
ally of  about  the  same  age,  butthis  is  less  true 
in  second  marriages.  The  widow,  if  she  re- 
marries, usually  marries  a  contemporary  or 
an  older  man,  while  the  widower  frequently 
marries  someone  considerably  younger  than 
he  is.  Broken  families,  which  are  more  likely 
to  be  headed  by  an  older  woman  than  an  older 
man,  are  not  in  the  sample. 

In  this  study,  families  in  which  the  husband 
was  under  40  or  was  60  years  of  age  or  over 
appeared  in  the  nonf arm  group  with  a  frequency 
out  of  proportion  to  their  total  numbers  in  the 
sample.  These  age  groups  made  up  77  percent 
of  the  nonfarm  group  but  only  59  percent  of  the 
total  sample.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  older 
families  had  retired  from  farming  (in  23  per- 
cent of  the  nonfarm  families  the  head  was  70 
years  old  or  older)  and  some  of  those  under  40 
may  have  been  working  outside  agriculture  to 
earn  a  stake  to  set  themselves  up  on  a  farm. 
Among  farm  families,  younger  families  tended 
to  combine  farming  with  nonfarm  sources  of 
income  more  frequently  than  did  older  families. 

Families  in  this  survey  were  much  like  other 
southern  families  in  size.  Both  farm  and  non- 
farm  groups  reported  an  average  of  3.6  per- 
sons   per    family,    which    is    the    average    found 
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among  all  white  southern  farm-operator  fami- 
lies in  1955  (14). 

Families  ranged  in  size  from  2  to  13  per- 
sons. In  33  percent  of  them  there  was  the 
husband  and  wife  only.  In  43  percent  the  family 
consisted  of  3  or  4  persons;  in  13  percent,  of 
6  or  more  persons.  Families  completely  de- 
pendent on  farming  tended  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  nonfarm  families  because  of  the 
greater  concentration  of  2 -per son  families  in 
the  nonfarm  group. 

In  composition  these  families  tended  to  be 
the  conventional  simple  family.  Only  8  percent 
of  them  assigned  persons  other  than  the  head 
and  wife  and  their  unmarried  children  to  the 
economic  family,  the  group  of  related  per- 
sons dependent  on  a  common  income,'  and 
there  were  only  40  such  per  sons  in  the  sample. 
The  family  also  tended  to  make  up  the  entire 
household. 

The  schooling  of  the  family  heads  was  about 
typical  of  that  of  the  population  of  the  counties 
as  shown  in  the  1950  census.  The  median  head 
had  completed  the  seventh  grade  and  the  median 
wife  the  eighth.  Ten  percent  of  the  heads  and 
13  percent  of  the  wives  had  graduated  from 
high  school,  and  2  percent  of  each  sex  had  had 
some  college  education. 

The  heads  of  families  that  drew  their  income 
from  farm  and  nonfarm  sources  in  combination 
tended  to  have  more  education  than  did  those  in 
families  that  were  completely  dependent  on 
either  farm  or  nonfarm  sources  alone.  In 
families  that  combined  farming  and  other 
sources  of  income,  12  percent  of  the  heads  and 
19  percent  of  the  wives  had  completed  high 
school,  as  contrasted  with  8  percent  of  each  in 
the  rest  of  the  sample. 

The  educational  level  is  rising  in  this  area 
as  it  is  elsewhere.  Male  heads  of  families 
under  30  years  of  age  reported  a  median 
attainment  of  eight  grades,  but  those  aged  60 
or  more  reported  only  four  grades  completed. 

Family  income 

Low  family  income  was  the  rule  in  the  sur- 
vey group.  The  average  money  income  after 
taxes  in  1956  was  approximately  $2,100  and 
only  3  percent  of  the  families  had  incomes  of 
$5,000  or  more.  In  the  following  analyses, 
families  have  been  divided  into  bhree  income 
classes:  (1)  those  with  incomes  under  $1,500, 
40  percent  of  the  group,  (2)  those  with  incomes 
of  $1,500  to  $2,500,  31  percent,  and  (3)  those 
with    $2,500    or    more,    29    percent  of  the  total. 

Families  whose  income  came  from  both  farm 
and  nonfarm  sources  tended  to  have  higher 
incomes  than  those  who  were  dependent  on 
either  agriculture  or  nonfarm  sources  alone. 
Families    that   had   farm    income  but  drew  half 
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FIGURE  4.-    'ae  and  sex  distribution  of  the  Kentucky  rural  white  popu- 
lation (U.S.  Bureau  of  theCensus(ll))andof  the  survey  population. 


For    a   more   precise   definition   and  the  method  of  determining 
membership   in   the   economic   family,   see   appendix   C,   Glossary, 

P.  100. 


or  more  than  half  of  their  total  income  from 
nonfarm  sources  had  the  highest  average  in- 
come   of  the  groups   studied,  about  $2,350. 

Since  so  many  young  people  have  left  the  area, 
presumably  seeking  greener  economic  fields 
as  well  as  the  other  enticements  of  urban  life, 
the  question  naturally  arises:  How  are  the 
young  people  who  stayed  making  out?  This 
question  is  of  particular  interest,  also,  since 
the    future    of  the   area    rests    in  their   hands. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  they  are  doing 
better  than  the  older  families  in  the  area  but 
not  so  well  as  families  in  the  same  age  group 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  These  younger 
families  had  incomes  exceeding  the  median  of 
all  age  groups  in  the  sample  by  a  wider  margin 
than  that  by  which  the  same  age  groups  in  the 
population  as  a  whole  exceeded  the  median  of 
the  whole  (fig.  5).  This  fact  suggests  that  they 
may  be  making  better  use  of  their  resources 
than  are  the  older  families.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  area's  lack  of  capital  and  the  various  skills 
and  abilities  that  take  time  to  acquire  tends  to 
move  the  peak  of  family  income  forward.  While 
their  incomes  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
older  families,  these  young  families  cannot 
attain  a  level  of  living  comparable  to  their  age 
group  elsewhere.  Those  with  heads  between 25 
and  35  years  of  age  had  a  median  income  some- 
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FIGURE  5. --Median  income  by  age  of  head,  all  U.S.  families,  1956 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (10))  and  families  in  survey. 


what  lower  than  that  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  all  farm  families  in 
the  same  age  group--$2,351  as  compared  with 
$2,748.  Their  incomes,  eventaking  into  account 
the  nonmoney  elements  accruing  to  the  farm 
families  among  them,  compared  even  less 
favorably  with  those  of  nonfarm  families  in  the 
age  group,  whose  median  was  $4,831. 


EXPENDITURE  PATTERNS 


Spending  of  the  average  family 

Families  in  this  survey  reported  an  average 
income  of  $2,087  and  family  living  expenses 
averaging  $1,924  (appendix  A,  table  20).  They 
also  reported  use  of  $57  for  personal  insur- 
ance and  retirement  and  $72  for  gifts  and  con- 
tributions. 4 

Food  and  beverages  took  more  of  the  budget 
than  any  other  single  category  of  expenditures. 
These  families  spent,  on  the  average,  $534  for 
this  category,  a  sum  amounting  to  26  percent 
of  the  year's  income  and  28  percent  of  their 
total  expenditures  for  family  living  (table  2). 
Food  bought  to  be  prepared  at  home  accounted 


4  The  $34  residual  might  be  considered  the  average  savings  (ex- 
clusive of  insurance)  of  the  group  for  the  year.  However,  had  these 
families  been  asked  about  their  savings  as  well  as  their  incomes  and 
expenditures,  the  average  amount  reported  would  most  probably  have 
exceeded  $  34.  The  figures  in  this  report  are  based  on  estimates  by 
the  families,  made  with  varying  amounts  of  recourse  to  records,  and 
are  not  precise.  When  a  survey  covers  all  disbursements  and  all 
receipts  and  a  balancing  of  the  one  against  the  other  is  possible,  an 
exact  balance  is  never  attained.  Rather,  disbursements  almost  always 
exceed  receipts.  The  error  involved  is  not  usually  great  enough  to 
invalidate  the  use  of  income  and  expenditure  data  obtained  in  this  way. 
When,  however,  the  reporting  error  is  incorporated  into  the  estimate 
of  savings,  as  occurs  when  savings  are  estimated  as  the  difference 
between  income  and  expenditures,  relatively  great  distortion  is 
introduced  into  savings  because  the  latter  is  of  considerably  smaller 
magnitude  than  either  income  or  expenditures. 


TABLE  2.  - -Spending  patl 

eras,  all  families  and  by  income  level 

All 
families 

Disposable  family  income 

Category  of  expenditure 

Under 
$1,500 

$1,500- 
$2,499 

$2,500 
and  over 

Total  family  living 

Household  operation. . . . 
Housefurnishings  and 

Percent 

100 

28 
23 

4 
3 

10 

8 

12 

3 

11 

17 

9 

8 

(3) 

4 
1 
3 
(3) 

Percent 

100 

30 

27 

3 

3 

10 

8 

11 

2 

15 

13 

5 

8 

(3) 

4 
1 
3 
(3) 

Percent 

100 

28 

24 

4 

4 

10 

9 

11 

3 

10 

17 

9 

8 

(3) 

4 
1 
3 
(3) 

Percent 

100 

26 

21 

5 

3 

10 

8 

14 
3 

8 

20 

Purchase  of  vehicles. 
Operation  of  vehicles 
Other  transportation. 

11 
9 
(3) 

4 

Pleading  and  education. . 

1 
3 

(3) 

Number 
346 

Number 
138 

Number 
107 

Number 
101 

NOTE:   Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 

1  Food  bought  to  be  prepared  at  home,    including  lunches  carried 
away  from  home.    Includes  alcoholic  beverages  consumed  at  home. 

2  Meals,   snacks,   and  alcoholic  beverages  bought  and  consumed 
away  from  home. 

3  0.5  percent  or  less. 


for  the  great  bulk  of  this  expenditure- -$452, 
or  85  percent  of  the  total.  All  families  reported 
some  expense  for  food  at  home,  and  90  percent 
reported  expense  for  meals  or  snacks  away 
from  home. 

Shelter  was  the  second  largest  component 
in  the  budget.  The  combined  expenditure  of 
$413  for  housing,  household  operation,  and 
housefurnishings  and  equipment  constituted  2  0 
percent  of  income  and  21  percent  of  expendi- 
tures for  family  living.  In  this  group  of  ex- 
penditures, household  operation  was  the  most 
important;  fuel,  light,  refrigeration,  and  water 
accounted  for  30  percent  of  all  shelter  ex- 
penditures and  other  household  operating  ex- 
penditures for  15  percent.  Furnishings  and 
equipment  were  next  in  importance,  taking  38 
percent  of  the  shelter  expenses;  of  this,  major 
equipment  accounted  for  almost  half.  Housing 
took  15  percent  of  the  shelter  total,  7  percent 
going  to  each  of  the  two  main  components  — 
repairs  and  rent  or  the  expenses  of  home 
owner ship--and  1  percent  to  other  housing 
expense. 

While  all  families  reported  some  expense 
for  household  operation  and  all  but  one  for 
furnishings  and  equipment,  more  than  a  third 
reported  no  expense  on  each  of  the  two  main 
types  of  housing  costs,  repairs,  and  either 
rent  or  ownership  costs  —  insurance,  taxes  and 
mortgage  interest.  Few,  only  9  percent,  re- 
ported any  expense  for  lodging  away  from  home. 
For  the  group  as  a  whole,  lodging  expenses 
were  low,  only  $6,  or  1  percent  of  total  shelter 
costs,  but  those  who  had  lodging  away  from 
home  spent  $67  on  the  average. 

Transportation  rated  third  in  importance  in 
the  budget.  The  average  expense  for  this 
category  was  $328,  which  was  16  percent  of 
income  and  17  percent  of  total  living  expenses. 
For  the  group  as  a  whole,  the  purchase  and  the 
operation  of  cars  and  other  vehicles  were  of 
approximately  equal  importance,  costing  $  1 63 
and  $158,  respectively.  Fares  on  public  trans- 
portation were  a  minor  source  of  expense, 
costing  only  $5. 

Since  about  20  percent  of  the  families  oper- 
ated no  cars  or  trucks  and  only  40  percent  of 
those  who  operated  them  purchased  their 
vehicle  during  the  year,  average  expenditures 
of  those  spending  differed  considerably  from 
the  averages  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  On  this 
basis,  operation  of  vehicles  accountedfor  $200 
and  purchase  for  $511.  Those  who  had  other 
transportation  expenses,  only  16  percent  of 
the  group,  spent  on  the  average  $33. 

Clothing  expenditures  averaged  $2  34,  or  1 1 
percent  of  income  and  12  percent  of  living  ex- 
penses. Of  this,  $26,  or  1 1  percent  of  the  total, 
was  used  for  clothing  upkeep—cleaning,  shoe 
repairs,  storage,  and  things  like  that--or  for 
materials  for  home  sewing  and  for  paid  help 
with  sewing.  The  key  to  the  distribution  of  the 
balance    lies    in   the  differences  in  spending  by 


persons  of  the  two  sexes  at  various  ages,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
average  family. 

Adult  males  and  females  (16  years  of  age 
and  over)  spent  about  the  same  amount  per 
person  on  the  average,  $64  and  $63,  respec- 
tively. The  average  family  had  fractionally 
more  than  one  adult  of  each  sex,  and  the  male 
fraction  was  slightly  greater  than  the  female, 
with  the  result  that  the  average  family  clothing 
budget  contained  $78  for  adult  males-- 33  per- 
cent  of  the   total--and   $76  for    adult  females. 

Somewhat  more  was  spent  per  girl  than  per 
boy--$49  as  compared  to  $41--and  there  were 
somewhat  more  girls  than  boys,  although  less 
than  one  of  each  sex  per  family,  with  the  result 
that  the  average  family  used  $29,  or  12  per- 
cent of  its  clothing  budget  to  dress  the  girls 
and  $22,  or  9  percent,  for  the  boys.  Spending 
on  children  under  2  years  of  age  averaged  $25 
for  each  child,  but  as  only  one  family  in  eight 
had  a  child  under  2,  the  average  spending  by 
all  families  was  only  $3. 

Medical  expenses  averaged  $210  per  family, 
10  percent  of  income  and  11  percent  of  family 
living  expenditures.  The  remaining  categor- 
ies—recreation; reading  and  education;  per- 
sonal care;  tobacco;  and  miscellaneous  family 
expenses- -were  individually  of  minor  im- 
portance, each  accounting  for  no  more  than  3 
percent  of  income  and  4  percent  of  family  living 
expenditures  and,  in  combination,  being  slightly 
less  than  clothing  in  the  family  budget. 

Factors  affecting  the  level  of  expenditures 

The  single  set  of  figures  given  above  for  the 
average  family  conceals  the  wide  variation  in 
income  and  spending  reported  by  the  families 
in  this  survey.  The  variation  can  be  attributed 
in  large  part  to  differences  between  the 
families  in  certain  identifiable  characteristics, 
among  them  family  size,  position  in  the  family 
life  cycle,  and  educational  attainment  of  the 
head  and  his  wife.  Economic  position  and  the 
way  the  family  earned  its  living  also  affected 
the  way  income  was  spent.  In  addition,  some 
differences  in  spending  patterns  resultedfrom 
individual  differences  among  families  in 
preferences. 

In  the  following  sections,  the  expenditure 
data  are  classified  by  various  family  char- 
acteristics in  turn.  The  patterns  that  appear 
under  these  conditions,  while  associated  with 
the  particular  characteristic,  are  the  result 
of  a  complex  of  forces,  some  acting  in  unison 
and  some  in  opposition,  and  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  effects  of  the  characteristic 
under  study. 

Income  level  and  family  size,  for  example, 
tend  to  be  related,  and  an  increase  in  one  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
other.  Both  operate  to  increase  the  level  of 
total  expenditures. 


The  three  measurements  of  position  in  the 
family  life  cycle  used  in  this  study--the 
duration  of  the  current  marriage  and  the  ages 
of  the  head  and  of  the  wife- -are  more  involved 
in  their  relationships.  Inaddition  to  the  changes 
age  brings  about  in  the  needs  and  preferences 
of  the  individual  family  members,  the  move- 
ment of  the  family  through  its  life  cycle  is 
associated  with  systematic  changes  in  family 
size  and  income.  The  family  tends  to  increase 
in  size  and  have  a  larger  income  during  the 
early  years  of  its  life  cycle,  but  later,  family 
size  and  income  both  decrease.  Over  much  of 
the  life  cycle  there  is  a  negative  correlation 
between  the  various  measures  of  position  and 
total  expenditures. 

Education  tends  to  increase  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures in  itself,  and  is  frequently  allied 
with  other  forces  operating  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  is  correlated  with  income  so  that  a 
classification  by  educational  attainment  will 
also  bring  out  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  clas- 
sification by  income  level.  Educational  oppor- 
tunities in  this  area,  as  in  other  rural  areas, 
have  improved  greatly  since  the  older  families 
in  this  survey  left  school.  Consequently,  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  younger  families  among 
the  better  educated  in  this  survey  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  spending  of  the  group. 

In  this  survey,  complete  dependence  either 
on  farming  or  on  nonfarm  sources  of  income 
tended  to  be  associated  with  lower  incomes  than 
were  found  among  those  who  combined  farming 
with  other  sources  of  income.  Also  in  the  non- 
farm  group  there  were  a  larger  proportion  of 
young  and  old  families  and  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  families  in  the  middle  range  than  among 
those  who  farmed. 

The  variation  in  expenditures  for 
family  living  associated  with  differences 
in  family  characteristics  are  shown  in  figure 
2  (p.  1).  But  to  measure  the  variation  that 
was  brought  about  solely  as  a  result  of  change 
in  the  characteristic  would  require  that  all 
other  characteristics  be  held  constant.  Control 
of  this  type  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  sample 
of  this  size,  although  in  the  sections  on  the 
individual  characteristics  the  income  level  and 
sources  of  income  have  been  controlled  as  far 
as  possible.  An  indication  of  the  general  order 
of  importance  of  the  characteristics  can  be  ob- 
tained, however,  from  simple  correlations  of 
each  of  these  characteristics  with  total  ex- 
penditures. Of  the  characteristics  discussed, 
income  was  the  most  important,  but  even  it 
does  not  explain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
variability  observed.  The  ranking  of  the  char- 
acteristics can  be  seen  in  the  following  co- 
efficients of  determination:5 


Income  level 0.274 

Age  of  head 167 

Age  of  wife 163 

Family  size 137 

Educational  attainment  of  wife 132 

Educational  attainment  of  head 110 

Duration  of  marriage 071 


Spending  by  income  level 

Use    of  income  as  a  classifier. 


■One    of  the 


Source  of  income  must  be  omitted  from  the  correlation,  since  it 
cannot  be  measured  numerically.  In  the  correlations  a  straight-line 
relationship  was  assumed;  consequently,  families  in  which  either  the 
head  or  the  wife  was  under  30  years  of  age- -the  group  out  of  line 
with  this  assumption--were  omitted.  The  correlations  included  271 
families. 


characteristics  long  recognized  as  of  primary 
importance  in  determining  the  level  and  pattern 
of  spending  is  the  family's  economic  position. 
This  can  be  described  as  consisting  of  three 
components:  its  current  income,  its  net  worth, 
and  an  intangible--its  expectations.  It  is  im- 
practical, however,  to  attempt  to  classify 
families  by  the  sum  of  the  resources  at  their 
disposal;  to  do  so  would  require  accumulating 
a,  considerable  body  of  data.  It  is  usual,  there- 
fore, to  substitute  the  single  factor  current 
income  for  this  complex.  However,  it  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  income  is  an 
incomplete  measure  of  economic  position  in 
that  it  does  not  reflect  past  accumulations  or 
future  prospects,  both  of  which  affect  spending. 
Current  income  may  also  fluctuate  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  in  any  year  it  may  not  be 
typical  of  the  family's  long-run  income  posi- 
tion. Such  atypical  income  situations  have  been 
shown  to  have  little  effect  on  spending.  A  high 
degree  of  short-term  fluctuation  in  income 
is  particularly  common  in  farming. 

The  imperfect  correlation  between  current 
income  and  economic  position  can  be  seen  in 
the  income- expenditure  relationships  in  stud- 
ies such  as  this  one.  In  this  survey,  for 
example,  the  group  that  constitutes  roughlythe 
lowest  third  of  the  income  distribution  had 
average  incomes  in  1956  of  $891  but  average 
expenditures  for  family  living  of  $1,405,  or 
$514  more  than  income.  To  the  extent  that 
this  relationship  is  not  the  result  of  under- 
reporting of  income,  it  can  exist  only  as 
families  used  their  savings  or  credit  re- 
sources to  supplement  income.  Such  spending 
beyond  income  is  largely  an  indication  of  the 
failure  of  income  to  measure  true  economic 
position,  since  families  cannot  long  continue 
to  spend  beyond  their  resources.  If  income 
understates  the  economic  position  of  some 
families,  the  converse  can  also  be  expected 
to  be  true:  There  must  also  be  some  whose 
economic  position  was  overstated  because  of 
transitory  upswings  in  income. 

The  usual  economic  position  of  groups  of 
families  can  be  approximated  by  classifying 
them  by  a  factor  that  is  itself  related  to 
economic  position  but  is  unaffected  by  random 
and  temporary  fluctuations  in  income.6  In  this 
study  the  location  of  the  families  by  county 
provides      such     a     classification,      since     the 


The  writer   is   indebted  to  Margaret  G.  Reid  for  this  method  of 
analysis  (3,  4). 


economic  level  of  the  five  counties  studied 
showed  considerable  range.7  When  county  is 
used  as  an  instrumental  variable  in  plotting 
the  relationship  of  expenditure  to  income,  a 
steeper  regression  is  obtained.  Overspending 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale  tends  to 
disappear,  while  at  the  upper  end  the  gap  be- 
tween income  available  for  spending  and  ex- 
penditures is  narrowed  (fig.  6). 

Results  obtained  from  classification  by  in- 
come.--Families  in  the  lowest  income  class  re- 
ported expenditures  for  family  living  of  $1,405; 
the  middle  class,  those  with  incomes  between 
$1,500  and  $2,500,  spent  about  athirdmore,  or 
$1,891;  and  the  upper  class,  those  with  incomes 
of  $2,5  00  and  more,  almost  double  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  lowest  class,  averaging  $2,667 
(appendix  A,  table  20).  Spending  for  the  major 
components  of  family  living  tended  to  increase 
as  income  rose,  but  not  all  categories  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate.  The  dissimilar  rates 
create  differences  in  spending  patterns. 

The  categories  of  expenditure  can  be  di- 
vided into  three  groups  on  the  basis  of  the 
change  in  their  importance  in  the  budget  as 
income  increased.  In  this  survey  two  cate- 
gories--food  and  medical  care--took  a  de- 
creasing share  of  the  total  as  incomes  in- 
creased (table  2).8  In  both,  the  decreases 
were  quite  sharp,  medical  care  taking  7 
percentage  points  less  of  total  spending  in  the 
highest  than  in  the  lowest  income  classes  and 
food  4  points  less.  The  pattern  shown  for  food 
expenditures  resulted  from  two  conflicting 
trends.  The  dominant  pattern,  that  of  expendi- 
tures for  food  at  home,  was  an  even  sharper 
decline  than  for  total  food  expenditures,  and 
was  modified  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
spent  for  food  away  from  home  as  income 
rose. 

The  spending  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  budget  on  a  given  category  at  higher 
levels  of  income  than  at  low  is  an  indication 
of  its  primary  importance  in  the  budget.  The 
urgency  of  these  needs  makes  them  resistant 
to  the  pressures  of  low  income,  and  they  must 
be  met  in  substantial  measure  before  money 
is  allocated  to  other  less  pressing  needs.  At 
the  other  extreme  in  urgency  are  those  cate- 
gories that  take  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
budget     at    higher    income    levels    than    at    low. 


7  The  level-of-living  index  positions  of  these  counties  in  1954  (5) 
were: 

Barren 109 

Hart 104 

Metcalfe 88 

Monroe 88 

Cumberland 74 

The  U.S.  average  was 140 

8  Expenditures  for  medical  care  declined  absolutely  as  well  as 
relatively  from  the  lowest- to  the  middle-income  class,  the  only  major 
category  to  show  a  decrease.  The  absolute  decline  can  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  variability  inherent  in  this  category  in  combination 
with  the  small  numbers  of  the  families  in  each  of  the  income  classes, 
but  the  age  distribution  of  the  families,  the  effects  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed below,  was  not  without  effect. 
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FIGURE  6. — Regressions  of  expenditures  against  income,  (1)  based 
on  a  direct  classification  of  families  by  income,  and  (2)  based  on 
an  instrumental  variable,  data  grouped  by  county. 


These  categories  have  in  them  an  element  of 
luxury.  While  some  expenditures  may  be 
physically  or  socially  necessary,  much  of  the 
increment  can,  at  the  least,  be  postponed. 

Three  categories- -transportation,  clothing, 
and  personal  care--were  in  this  latter  group, 
as  well  as  the  food-away-from-home  com- 
ponent of  food  expenditures.  Transportation 
responded  particularly  sharply  to  increase  in 
income,  rising  from  13  percent  of  expendi- 
tures at  incomes  under  $1,500  to  20  percent 
at  incomes  of  $2,500  or  more.  Most  of  this 
change  was  in  spending  for  the  purchase  of 
vehicles  rather  than  their  operation,  although 
the  latter  also  showed  some  increase. 

Between  these  two  groups  of  categories  is 
the  third,  those  that  responded  proportionally 
to  an  increase  in  total  spending.  In  this  survey, 
spending  for  housing,  household  operation, 
housefurnishings  and  equipment,  recreation, 
reading  and  education,  tobacco,  and  miscel- 
laneous family  expenses  showed  little  or  no 
shift  in  position  with  change  in  income.  Al- 
though more  numerous  than  the  other  cate- 
gories, they  accounted  for  less  than  a  third 
of  the  total  budget. 


Spending  by  source  of  income 

While  its  level  is  important  in  determining 
how  income  will  be  spent,  its  source  cannot 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection.  Families  that 
farm,  whether  full  or  part  time,  are  likely  to 
produce  more  of  their  food  and  fuel  than  those 
dependent  on  nonfarm  sources  of  income  and 
so  may  need  to  buy  less  of  these.  Occupation 
and  the  place  of  residence  determined  by 
occupation  may  also  influence  expenditures  by 
determining  the  nature  of  some  expenditure s-- 
types  of  clothing  required,  for  example,  or 
the     mileage     that     must     be     driven- -and    by 
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limiting  the  opportunities  to  make  other  ex- 
penditures. Moreover,  the  level  of  income  is 
frequently  related  to  its  source.  In  this  survey, 
families  that  combined  farming  with  other 
sources  of  income  had  higher  family  incomes 
than  those  solely  dependent  on  either  farming 
or  nonfarm  sources. 

A  difference  between  the  spending  of  farm 
and  nonfarm  families  that  is  more  apparent 
than  real  is  introduced  into  these  data  by  the 
traditional  methods  of  handling  rent  and  the 
expenditures  connected  with  home  ownership 
in  expenditure  surveys.  On  nonfarm  schedules 
these  expenditures  are  a  part  of  the  housing 
category.  On  farm  schedules,  however,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  dividing  these  expenditures 
between  the  farm  and  the  family,  they  are 
assigned  in  entirety  to  the  farm,  which,  had 
they  been  split,  would  have  carried  the  larger 
share.  To  eliminate  the  effect  of  this  "book- 
keeping" difference,  housing  expenditures  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  data  compared  in  this 
section. 

Farm  families  spent,  on  the  average,  $1 ,895 
for  family  living  (excluding  housing);  families 
dependent  on  nonfarm  sources  of  living,  $1,734. 
In  spending,  these  two  groups  differed  less 
than  in  average  income--by  $  1 6 1  as  compared 
with  $352.  Within  the  farm  group,  also,  dif- 
ferences in  spending  were  smaller  than  dif- 
ferences in  income.  Families  that  got  half  or 
more  of  their  income  from  nonfarm  sources- - 
the  farm  group  with  the  highest  income  and 
expenditures- -had    incomes    greater    by    $507 


than  those  completely  dependent  on  farming- - 
the  farm  group  with  the  lowest  average  incomes 
and  expenditures- -but  their  expenditures  were 
only  $111  higher. 

The  principal  differences  in  the  spending 
patterns  of  the  farm  and  nonfarm  families 
were  that  the  former  used  a  smaller  share  of 
their  budget  for  food  and  larger  shares  for 
transportation  and  clothing. 

Farm  families,  on  the  average,  kept  food 
expenditures  down  to  27  percent  of  their 
budget  (excluding  housing)  while  nonfarm  fami- 
lies spent  35  percent  (table  3)  because  they 
produced  a  smaller  part  of  their  food  supply. 
They  grew  more  than  half  of  their  own  food, 
while  nonfarm  families  raised  less  than  a 
fourth  of  theirs.  It  might  be  expected  that 
some  of  the  difference  in  proportions  spent  on 
food  would  be  due  to  the  difference  in  in- 
come level,  since  the  proportion  of  total 
spending  accounted  for  by  food  tended  to 
decrease  with  an  increase  in  income.  Stand- 
ardization on  income  level,  however,  fails  to 
affect  the  distribution  materially  in  this  or 
other  respects. 

Almost  all  of  the  difference  in  the  relative 
amounts  spent  by  farm  and  nonfarm  families 
for  clothing  and  for  transportation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  differences  in  the  age  distribu- 
tions of  the  two  groups  rather  than  to  source 
of  income  directly.  The  nonfarm  group  had  a 
large  proportion  of  elderly  families--23  per- 
cent with  heads  70  years  of  age  and  over  as 
compared  with   9   percent  in  the  farm  group- - 


TABLE  3. --Spending  patterns  by  source  of  income 


Categories  of  expenditure 


Total  family  living. 


Food  and  beverages 

At  home 1 

Away  from  home  2 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment. 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Purchase  of  vehicles 

Operation  of  vehicles 

Other 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 


Distribution  among  all  categories,  for  families  having- 


Specified  proportion  of  income  from  farming 


100 

27 
23 

4 

2 
10 

9 
13 

3 
11 
18 

9 


(3) 


(3) 


271 


100  percent   51-99  percent  1-50  percent 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


Percent 


(3) 


(3) 


82 


No  farm 
income 


(3) 


(3) 


100 

32 

27 

5 

7 

10 

7 

11 

3 

10 

13 

6 

7 

4 

1 
3 


75 


Distribution  excluding 
housing  for  families 
having — 


Some  farm 
income 


(3) 


(3) 


100 

27 

23 

4 

10 

9 

13 

3 

11 

19 

10 

9 

4 
1 
3 


271 


No  farm 
income 


Percent 


(3) 


(3) 


35 

29 
5 


11 

3 

11 

14 

6 


NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 

Food  bought  to  be  prepared  at  home,  including  lunches  carried  away  from  home.   Includes  alcoholic  beverages  consumed  at  home. 

2  Meals,  snacks,  and  alcoholic  beverages  bought  and  consumed  away  from  home. 

3  0.5  percent  or  less. 
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and,  as  will  be  developed  in  more  detail  in 
the  section  on  the  effect  of  age,  the  proportion 
of  the  family  dollar  spent  for  transportation 
and  clothing  is  lowest  in  the  oldest  age  group. 
Within  the  farm  group,  spending  patterns 
were  much  the  same  whether  or  not  there  was 
income  from  sources  other  than  farming. 
The  greatest  difference  appeared  in  spending 
for  transportation.  Those  who  had  other 
sources  of  income,  in  many  cases  off-farm 
jobs,  tended  to  spend  a  slightly  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  family  dollar  on  the  operation 
of  the  family  car  or  truck  and  a  still  larger 
proportion  on  the  purchase  of  vehicles.  Because 
families  completely  dependent  on  farming 
tended  to  be  larger,  they  spent  more  on  food 
to  be  prepared  at  home  than  did  other  farm 
families.  There  was  some  variation  in  ex- 
penditures for  medical  care  among  the  three 
farm  groups,  but  this  variation  was  probably 
no  greater  than  could  be  explained  by  this 
highly  variable  category's  chance  fluctuations 
in  a  sample  of  this   size. 


Spending  by  family  size 

In  this  survey,  moderate- sized  and  large 
families  had  larger  family  incomes,  on  the 
average,  than  small  families,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  income  were  not  in  proportion  to 
the  differences  in  family  size.  The  increment 
in  income  between  the  2-  and  3-personfamily, 
which  was  79  percent  of  the  per  capita  income 
in  Z-person  families,  most  nearly  approached 
a  proportional  increase.  Above  the  4-person 
level,  family  income  tended  to  decrease  slightly 
with  an  increase  in  family  size. 

Family  living  expenditures  increased  with  an 
increase  in  family  size  until  the  5-person  level 
was  reached  (appendix  A,  tables  21  and  22). 
At  this  level,  living  expenditures  slightly  ex- 
ceeded reported  income.  As  with  per  capita 
income,  per  capita  family  living  expenditures 
decreased  with  an  increase  in  family  size, 
ranging  from  an  average  of  $706  in  2-person 
families  to  less  than  half  this  amount,  $342, 
in  families  of  6  persons  or  more. 

Not  all  needs  increase  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  size  of  family,  so  the  member  of  the  6- 
person  family,  whose  per  capita  expenses  were 
less  than  half  of  those  of  persons  in'2-person 
families,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  level 
of  living  less  than  half  as  high  as  the  member 
of  a  2-person  family.  But  even  though  precise 
comparisons  between  families  of  different 
sizes  cannot  be  made,  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  larger  families  lived  less  well. 

Because  some  needs  are  more  closely  re- 
lated to  family  size  than  others  are,  expendi- 
tures for  all  categories  of  family  living  did  not 
show  the  same  response  to  change  in  family 
size.  Expenditures  for  goods  that  are  consumed 
directly  by  the  individual,  that  it  is  impossible 
or    impractical   to   use   jointly,    tended  to   show 


more  response  to  change  in  family  size  than 
did  goods  that  can  be  used  serially  or  con- 
currently by  several  individuals  or  that  serve 
the  family  simultaneously. 

Food,  clothing,  transportation,  and  tobacco 
(table  4)  were  in  the  group  showing  the 
greatest  response  to  family  size,  increasing 
proportionately  more  than  did  total  expendi- 
tures and  consequently  taking  a  larger  part  of 
the  budget  among  large  families  than  among 
small.  The  presence  of  transportation  in  this 
group  might  be  questioned,  since  obviouslythe 
family  car  can  be  and  is  used  concurrently 
by  all  or  several  members  of  the  family.  The 
fund  of  jokes  dealing  with  the  competition 
between  teenagers  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
for  the  car,  however,  attests  to  the  limitations 
to  such  use.  The  absence  of  medical  care  and 
personal  care  from  this  group  also  deserves 
comment,  as  expenditures  in  both  categories 
are  usually  for  an  individual.  Medical  care 
expenditures  are  strongly  affected  by  the  indi- 
vidual's age,  to  the  extent  that  expenditures 
are  highest  in  relation  to  the  total  in  the  size 
class  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  elderly  persons,  the  2-person  family. 

TABLE  4. --Spending  patterns  by  family  size 


Category  of  expenditure 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment. 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 


Total  family  living. 


Food  and  beverages 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment. 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 


Faun' lies  (unstandardized 
distribution. ) 


Economic  family  size1 


2 

persons 


4 
persons 


6  or 

more 
persons 


Unstandardized 


Percent 

100 

26 

5 

12 

9 

9 

2 

W 

15 

3 

1 

2 

(2) 


Percent 

100 

28 

3 

9 

8 

13 

3 

9 

19 

4 

1 

4 

(2) 


Percent 

100 

32 

2 

7 

9 

14 

2 

9 

17 

3 

1 

3 

(2) 


Standardized  on  income 
level  and  income  source 


25 
4 

13 
8 

10 
3 

13 

17 
3 
1 
2 


(2) 


28 
3 
9 
7 

12 
3 
9 

20 
3 
1 
4 


(2) 


34 
2 
7 
9 

14 
2 
9 

15 
3 
1 
3 


(2) 


NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 

1  In  year-equivalent  persons  (person-weeks  divided  by  52). 

2  0.5  percent  or  less. 
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Personal  care  is  responsive  to  the  pressure  of 
income  and  so  per  capita  expenditure  falls  off 
sharply  with  the  decrease  in  per  capita  income 
in  larger  families. 

Housing,  household  operation,  and  medical 
care  were  in  the  group  of  categories  showing 
the  least  response  to  change  in  family  size 
and  consequently  taking  a  decreasing  propor- 
tion of  total  expenditures  as  family  size  in- 
creased. 

Differences  appearing  with  change  in  family 
size  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  this  change. 
This  characteristic  operating  alone  would  have 
produced  more  marked  differences  between 
size  groups  in  the  relative  size  of  food  and 
household  operation  expenditures  and  less 
change  than  actually  occurred  in  housing,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care  expenditures. 

Spending  by  position  in  the  family  life  cycle 

Three  measures  of  the  family's  position  in 
its  life  cycle  have  been  investigated  in  this 
survey--the  age  of  the  head,  the  age  of  his 
wife,  and  the  duration  of  the  current  marriage. 
As  was  indicated  above,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  variation  in  total 
expenditures  explained  by  the  age  of  the  head 
as  against  that  of  the  wife,  and  both  age 
measures  explain  considerably  more  of  the 
variation  than  does  the  duration  of  the  current 
marriage.  Figure  7  indicates  that  the  three 
measures  when  used  as  classifiers  produce 
the  same  general  type  of  expenditure  curves 
but  there  are  differences  that  merit  explana- 
tion. 

Duration  of  the  current  marriage  was  chosen 
from  among  the  possible  measures  of  length 
of  marriage  largely  because  it  is  operationally 
simple  to  determine.  It  also  covers  adequately 
all  current  first  marriages,  which  are  the 
majority  of  all  marriages,  and  is  probably  the 
best  measure  in  second  marriages  that  start 
"from  scratch"--i.e.,  with  no  children  and 
little  or  no  household  goods  from  the  earlier 
marriage.  It  falls  down,  however,  when  there 
are  children  from  an  earlier  marriage  in  the 
household;  in  this  case,  a  better  measure  would 
be  the  time  span  from  the  date  of  the  marriage 
that  produced  them.  Its  lower  correlation  with 
expenditures  can  be  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  such  second  marriages  in  the  sample.  The 
fact  that  many  second  marriages  take  place 
late  in  life  and  produce  no  children  tends  to 
lower  the  level  of  the  expenditure  curve  in 
the  early  years  as  compared  to  curves  based 
on  age.  These  middle-aged  or  elderly  couples, 
recently  married,  have  the  lower  expendi- 
tures typical  of  their  age  rather  than  of 
younger    people    engaged   in   raising   families. 

In  this  sample,  husbands  were  5  years  older 
than  their  wives,  on  the  average.  The  relation 
between  the  ages  of  the  individual  husbands 
and  wives   was    relatively    stable,  as  indicated 


by  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  0.85.9  As  a 
consequence  these  measures  explain  about  the 
same  amount  of  variation  and  produce  similar 
expenditure  curves  below  age  60.  When  fami- 
lies reported  a  sizable  difference  between  the 
age  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  wife  was 
almost  invariably  the  younger  and  the  husband 
was  further  along  in  years.  Consequently,  it 
is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  curves  that  such 
divergence  as  exists  appears,  and  it  is  in  the 
curve  by  age  of  the  wife  that  expenditures 
decline  at  a  younger  age.  Of  these  three 
measures  of  position  in  the  life  cycle,  age  of 
the  wife  showed  the  closest  correlation  with 
family  size,  so  it  is  on  this  curve  that  peak 
expenditures  in  the  years  of  maximum  family 
size  appear. 

Regardless  of  the  measure  used,  the  ex- 
penditure curves  by  position  in  the  life  cycle 
show  that  families  in  this  sample  had  a  period 
of  approximately  15  years  of  increasing  ex- 
penditures followed  by  a  longer  period  of  de- 
clining expenditures,  bringing  the  closing  level 
much  below  that  of  the  start.  As  measured 
by  age  of  the  head,  young  families  spent  on 
the  average  $2,136.  Maximum  expenditures  of 
$2,377  were  reached  when  the  head  was  be- 
tween 30  and  39  years  of  age.  The  subsequent 
decline  in  expenditures  resulted  in  a  low  of 
$983  in  the  group  whose  heads  were  70  years 
or  older  (appendix  A,  tables  23  and  24). 

The  expenditure  curve  is  closely  related  to 
the  income  curve.  Young  families  reported 
incomes  averaging  $1,982,  which  was  about 
$150  less  than  reported  expenditures.  Like 
expenditures,  income  also  peaked  in  the  in- 
terval 30-39  years  and  fell  thereafter.  Its 
peak  was  at  $2,924  and  its  level  among  fami- 
lies whose  heads  were  70  years  of  age  or 
more,  $1,  265.  After  the  first  interval,  average 
income  remained  in  excess  of  average  ex- 
penditures. 

The  change  in  the  level  of  income  as 
families  moved  through  the  life  cycle  explains 
much  of  the  change  in  their  level  of  expendi- 
tures. Had  families  maintained  a  constant  level 
of  income  throughout  their  life  cycles,  rather 
than  experiencing  the  normal  rise  and  fall  of 
incomes,  there  would  have  been  a  gradual  de- 
cline in  expenditures  throughout  the  cycle 
rather  than  an  initial  rise  and  a  subsequent 
decline.  After  age  50,  expenditures  wouldhave 
been  maintained  at  higher  levels  than  was 
actually  the  case  among  these  families.  Had 
the  source  of  income  groups  been  equally 
represented  in  each  age  group,  expenditures 
would  have  been  slightly  higher  below  age  50 
and  slightly  lower  above,  but  the  curve  would 
have  been  close  to  the  one  found  in  the  data. 


The  difference  in  ages  of  husbands  and  wives  is  based  on  all 
families  in  the  survey,  but  the  correlation  excluded  those  in  which 
either  or  both  were  less  than  30  years  of  age.  The  correlation  may 
understate  the  true  relation  slightly. 
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FIGURE    7.-- Expenditures   by   three   measures   of  position   in   the 
family  life  cycle. 


The  pattern  of  expenditure  changed  as  fami- 
lies moved  through  the  life  cycle  in  a  manner 
that  appears  on  casual  examination  to  have 
been  almost  capricious.  This  erratic  behavior 
results,  however,  from  the  interplay  of  the 
various  factors  that  unite  in  a  classification 
by  position  in  the  family  life  cycle.  At  one 
phase  and  for  one  category,  income  may  be 
the  controlling  force.  This  may  later  give 
way  to  family  size,  which  in  turn  may  be 
replaced  by  the  age  factor  in  its  simplest 
form. 

The  position  of  food  expenditures  in  the 
budget  appears  to  have  been  determined  through 
the  first  half  of  the  cycle  by  family  size.  This 
continued  to  have  effect  in  the  later  phases, 
but  in  them  the  changing  preferences  as- 
sociated with  aging  become  important.  Among 
families  with  heads  under  30  years  of  age, 
food  took  27  percent  of  the  budget  (table  5).  It 
reached  a  first  peak  when  the  head  was 
between  30  and  39  years  of  age  and  family 
size  was  greatest,  and  thereafter  began  a 
decline.  This  decline  carried  it  to  lower  levels 
in  the  age  group  60-69  years  than  were  found 
under  any  other  classification- -24  percent. 
Then  among  families  with  heads  above  70 
years  it  suddenly  attained  its  final  and  highest 
peak  at  34  percent.  In  actual  dollars,  food 
expenditures  peaked  in  the  interval  30-39 
years  and  declined  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
cycle.  Food's  increased  proportion  in  the 
budget  in  the  last  interval  in  the  face  of 
declining  dollar  expenditures  was  due  to  even 
greater  declines  in  some  other  categories, 
notably  transportation  and  clothing.  As  a 
result,  the  smaller  dollar  expenditure  became 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole.  Neither  in- 
come   level   nor    source    of   income  had  an  im- 


portant effect  on  this  pattern  of  food  expendi- 
tures at  different  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

Dollar  expenditures  for  housing  showed  a 
general  tendency  to  decline  as  families  moved 
through  their  life  cycle,  but  as  a  proportion 
of  the  total  this  category  increased  somewhat 
in  importance  in  the  later  phases  of  the  cycle. 
Again,  the  sharper  decline  in  total  expendi- 
tures than  in  expenditures  for  this  category 
accounted  for  the  rise.  Had  there  not  been  a 
disproportionate  number  of  elderly  families  in 
the  nonfarm  group,  the  tendency  for  housing  to 
take  a  larger  proportion  of  total  expenditures 
in  the  later  phases  of  the  cycle  would  have 
been  somewhat  less  marked.  Average  housing 
expenditure  in  the  later  years  was  kept  from 
dropping  as  sharply  as  it  would  have  had  the 
distribution  been  constant  by  the  "bookkeeping" 
methods,  which  assigned  certain  expenses  of 
the  nonfarm  families  to  housing  expenditures 
and  assigned  similar  expenses  of  farm  fami- 
lies to  the  farm.  The  pattern  of  income  over 
the  life  cycle  had  no  effect  on  the  pattern  of 
housing  expenditures. 

Household  operation  expenditures  tended  to 
change  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  total 
expenditures  until  family  heads  reached  the 
age  interval  60-69.  In  the  later  phases  of  the 
life  cycle,  when  total  expenditures  declined 
sharply,  expenditures  for  household  operation 
declined  only  moderately.  Consequently,  as  a 
percentage  of  total  expenditures  this  category 
showed  a  sharp  rise  at  the  close  of  the  cycle. 
This  pattern  was  not  materially  affected  by 
changes  in  the  income  distribution  or  source- 
of- income  groups  within  the  life  cycle. 

Expenditures  for  furnishings  and  equipment 
departed  from  the  pattern  of  the  other  major 
categories,  in  that  they  were  highest  both  in 
dollars  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  expendi- 
tures in  the  family's  first  phase,  when  its 
head  was  under  30  years  of  age.  In  this  period 
the  family  was  building  up  its  stock  of  house- 
hold goods.  Except  in  this  initial  phase,  this 
category  was  a  fairly  stable  component  of 
the  budget,  varying  generally  in  proportion 
with  the  changing  total  expenditures.  In  the 
final  phase,  when  the  head  was  70  years  of 
age  or  more,  expenditures  in  this  category 
dropped  somewhat  more  than  total  expendi- 
tures, a  movement  that  can  be  attributed  to 
declining  income  inasmuch  as  standardization 
by  income  eliminates  this  trend. 

Clothing  expenditures  increased  absolutely 
and  proportionally  during  the  early  phases  of 
the  family  life  cycle.  Peak  expenditures  in 
this  category  coincided  with  peak  total  ex- 
penditures, when  the  head  was  between  30  and 
39  years  of  age.  In  the  next  interval  total 
clothing  expenditures  began  to  decline  under 
the  influence  of  declining  family  size,  but 
average  expenditures  per  person  were  higher 
than  earlier,  as  in  most  cases  families  no 
longer  included  young  children.  Consequently, 
the    decline    in    expenditures    was    slight- -pro- 
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TABLE  5.  --Spending  patterns  by  age  of  head 


Category  of  expenditure 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment. . . . 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous  family  expenditures. 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Housing. 

Household  operation 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment. . . . 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous  family  expenditures. 


Total  family  living , 

Food  and  beverages , 

Housing 

Household  operation , 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment , 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care , 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education , 

Tobacco , 

Miscellaneous  family  expenditures..., 

Families  (unstandardized  distribution), 


Age  of  head 


Under  30 
years 


30-39 
years 


40-49 
years 


50-59 
years 


60-69 
years 


70  years 
and  over 


Unstandardized 


Percent 

100 

27 

4 

9 

11 

11 

3 


(x) 


18 

6 


(X) 


100 

27 
4 
9 

11 

11 
3 
8 

18 
6 


(X) 


100 

27 
3 
8 

12 

12 
3 
8 

18 
6 


Number 


42 


Percent 
100 

30 
3 

10 
8 

13 
3 
8 

18 

4 

1 

3 

i1) 


Percent 
100 

28 
3 
9 
8 

14 
3 

10 

17 

4 

2 

3 

(X) 


Percent 
100 

27 
3 

10 
7 

11 
3 

12 

18 
4 
1 
3 
1 


Percent 
100 

24 
4 

11 
9 

11 
3 

14 

20 
3 
1 
2 

t1) 


Standardized  on  income  level 


(X) 


100 

30 
3 
9 
8 

13 
3 
8 

19 
4 
1 
3 


C1) 


100 

28 
3 
9 
8 

14 
3 

10 

16 
4 
2 
3 


100 

26 
3 

10 
7 

11 
3 

12 

19 
3 
1 
3 
1 


(X) 


100 

23 
4 

10 
9 

11 
2 

13 

22 
3 
1 
2 


Standardized  on  source  of  income 


i1) 


100 

29 
3 

10 
8 

13 
3 
8 

18 
4 
1 
3 


Number 


65 


(X) 


100 

28 
3 
9 
8 

15 
3 

10 

17 
4 
2 
3 


Number 


81 


100 

28 
4 

10 
6 

11 
3 

12 

17 
4 
1 
3 
1 


Number 


61 


(x) 


100 

24 
4 

11 
9 

11 
3 

14 

19 
3 
1 
2 


Number 


56 


Percent 


C1) 


100 

34 
5 

15 
7 
8 
2 

23 
3 
2 
1 
2 


(X) 


100 

33 
5 

15 
9 

10 
2 

16 
4 
4 
1 
1 


100 

33 
4 

15 
8 
9 
2 

21 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 


Number 


41 


NOTE:   Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 
1  0.5  percent  or  less. 
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portionally  less  than  the  decline  in  total 
expenditures- -and  the  category  in  this  interval 
attained  its  maximum  importance  in  the  budget. 
In  subsequent  intervals  the  decline  was  more 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  decline  in  family 
size;  and  in  the  final  interval,  when  there  were 
relatively  few  young  persons  in  the  families, 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  decline  infamily 
size.  Declining  income  also  played  a  part  in 
the  final  decrease  in  clothing  expenditures.  Had 
income  remained  constant  throughout  the  life 
cycle,  clothing  would  have  taken  approximately 
the  same  proportion  of  the  budget  in  the  last 
three  intervals  of  the  family  life  cycle  as  in 
its  beginning.  In  actuality,  however,  it  took  a 
much  smaller  proportion  at  the  end. 

Medical  care  expenditures  differed  from  all 
others  in  that  they  increased  from  interval 
to  interval  throughout  most  of  the  life  cycle, 
dropping  only  in  the  last  interval  and  then  only 
slightly.  In  the  early  phase  of  the  cycle,  the 
rise  was  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  level 
of  total  expenditures,  but  as  total  expenditures 
began  to  fall,  medical  care  expenditures  rose 
at  an  increasing  rate.  When  in  the  final  phase 
of  the  life  cycle  they  did  decrease,  it  was  only 
8  percent  from  the  level  of  the  previous  in- 
terval. Since  total  expenditures  declined  43 
percent  at  that  time,  medical  care  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  continued  to  climb. 

Among  families  with  heads  70  years  of  age 
or  older,  medical  care  took  23  percent  of  the 
budget  in  contrast  to  11  percent  in  the  sample 
as  a  whole.  In  this  oldest  group  it  ranked 
second  only  to  food.  Medical  care  expendi- 
tures rose  in  the  early  phases  of  the  life 
cycle  because  there  were  more  people  to  be 
cared  for.  As  families  became  smaller  again, 
expenditures  continued  to  rise  because  illness 
becomes  more  costly  with  increasing  age.  It 
is  likely  to  be  more  serious  and  recovery  is 
slower;  chronic  conditions  require  increasing 
amounts  of  care.  Declining  incomes  among 
the  older  families  resulted  in  larger  propor- 
tions of  total  expenditure  going  into  medical 
care,  for  this  category  tends  to  take  pro- 
portionally more  at  low-income  levels  than  at 
high. 

Through  much  of  the  family  life  cycle, 
transportation  expenditures  were  a  relatively 
stable  component  of  the  budget,  changing  only 
in  proportion  to  change  in  the  general  level 
of  expenditure,  but  the  oldest  group  of  families 
reduced  their  transportation  expenditures  se- 
verely. Families  whose  heads  were  from  60 
to  69  years  of  age  spent  an  average  of  $343, 
but  families  with  heads  of  70  or  more  spent 
only  $29.  Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the 
life  cycle  the  category  had  comprised  from  17 
to  20  percent  of  total  expenditures,  but  in  the 
final  interval  it  fell  to  3  percent.  Through  the 
age  interval  60-69,  transportation  was  the 
second  category  in  importance,  but  among  the 
most  elderly  it  must  be  considered  a  minor 
one.    This    large    decrease  in  expenditures  ac- 


counts  for    42   percent  of  the  decrease  in  total 
living    expenditures    in  the  last  interval  and  so 
is    largely    responsible   for   the   upturn   in  the 
proportion    of    expenditures     going    into    food,,, 
housing,  and  medical  care  in  that  interval. 

Except  in  the  last  age  interval,  transporta- 
tion expenditures  were  made  up  almost  entirely 
by  expenditures  on  the  family  car  or  truck. 
Some  fares  were  reported  in  all  phases  of 
the  family  life  cycle,  but  these  expenditures 
were  small  and  assumed  importance  only  when 
automobile  expenditures  fell  off  in  the  last 
interval.  The  proportion  of  families  reporting 
fares  rose  as  families  aged,  but  even  in  the  last 
phase  of  the  cycle  they  were  reported  by  fewer 
than  a  third.  In  all  but  the  last  age  in- 
terval, some  expenditures  for  the  purchases  of 
other  vehicles--bicycles,  motorcycles,  scoot- 
ers, and  boats--were  reported,  but  these  ex- 
penditures were  even  smaller  than  those  for 
fares. 

Purchase  and  operation  tended  to  split 
automobile  and  truck  expenditures  roughly  in 
two  until  the  final  age  interval,  when  purchase 
decreased  considerably  in  importance.  As 
families  aged,  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
were  without  cars  or  trucks  and  average 
operating  expenditures  therefore  fell.  Until 
family  heads  reached  50  years  of  age,  however, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  families  reported 
having  operating  expenditures  but  in  the  next 
three  intervals  only  80,  70,  and  27  percent 
reported  them.  Only  5  percent  of  the  family 
heads  70  or  over  bought  a  car  or  truck  in 
the  schedule  year,  but  among  younger  heads  the 
proportion   ranged   between  29  and  48  percent. 

As  with  furnishings  and  equipment,  spending 
for  recreation  was  associated  with  youth.  The 
largest  expenditures  were  reportedby families 
whose  heads  were  under  30  years  of  age.  In 
each  of  the  succeeding  phases  of  the  family  life 
cycle  less  was  spent  for  this  category,  even 
during  the  period  when  family  income  was 
increasing.  Families  with  heads  70  years  of 
age  or  older  spent  only  16  percent  as  much  as 
those  with  heads  under  30  years  of  age.  The 
decline  in  spending  for  this  category  was 
proportionally  greater  than  that  for  all  of 
family  living,  with  the  result  that  the  category 
took  a  progressively  smaller  part  of  the  budget 
as  families  aged.  Had  income  not  decreased 
so  sharply  as  families  aged,  spending  for 
recreation  would  have  been  maintained  at  a 
higher  level. 

Relatively  large  expenditures  for  tobacco 
were  also  associated  with  youth.  These  ex- 
penditures tended  to  decline  as  the  family 
moved  through  its  life  cycle,  but  the  difference 
between  the  extremes  of  expenditure  was  not 
so  great  proportionally  as  the  difference  in 
total  spending  at  those  ages.  Consequently  the 
category  took  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
total  spending  in  the  later  years. 

Expenditures  for  reading  were  moderately 
stable    throughout  the  family  cycle,  but  educa- 
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tional  expenditures  varied  sharply,  rising  to  a 
peak  when  the  family  head  was  from  40  to  49 
years  of  age,  the  period  when  most  children 
were  of  school  age.  In  the  spending  pattern 
the  combined  category,  reading  and  education, 
took  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  in  that 
period  than  in  any  other. 

Personal  care  expenditures  through  most 
of  the  family  life  cycle  tended  to  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  change  in  total  expenditures. 

Had  the  income  distribution  been  constant 
at  all  phases  of  the  family  life  cycle,  variations 
in  the  spending  pattern  would  have  been 
somewhat  smaller  in  clothing,  medical  care, 
and  recreation  and  somewhat  greater  intrans- 
portation  and  tobacco.  Had  the  source  of  income 
been  constant,  smaller  changes  would  have 
occurred  in  food  and  medical  care,  and  greater 
changes  in  household  operation  and  house- 
furnishings  and  equipment. 

Spending  by  level  of  educational  attainment 

Incomes  and  expenditures  of  families  with 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  formal  edu- 
cation were  higher  than  those  of  families  with 
less  than  average  formal  education.  This  was 
so  whether  families  were  classified  by  the 
education  of  the  head  or  of  the  wife,  but  the 
relation  between  educational  level  and  income 
or  expenditure  differed  for  the  two  classifica- 
tions as  did,  to  some  extent,  the  pattern  of 
expenditures. 

Since  heads  of  families  tended  to  have 
somewhat  less  education  than  their  wives, 
average  income  and  expenditures  at  a  given 
level  of  schooling  tended  to  be  higher  when 
the  schooling  of  the  head  rather  than  that  of 
the  wife  was  used  as  the  classification  (fig.  8). 
Under  both  classifications  the  income  progres- 
sion with  change  in  the  level  of  education  was 
relatively  smooth  and  the  progression  of  ex- 
penditures was  also  smooth  when  the  wife's 
education  was  the  classifier.  Classification  by 
the  husband's  education,  however,  failed  to 
show  a  difference  in  expenditures  between  the 
two  middle  groups,  those  who  had  completed 
5-7  years  and  those  who  had  completed  8-11 
years.  This  similarity  in  expenditures  allied 
with  a  difference  in  income  level  probably 
resulted  from  difference  in  family  size  rather 
than  from  the  effects  of  education.  The  cor- 
relation between  level  of  educational  attainment 
and  family  size  was  low  on  both  scales.  In  this 
sample,  families  whose  heads  had  completed 
5-7  years  of  schooling  happened  to  be  larger 
by  half  a  person  than  families  whose  heads  had 
completed  8-11  years.  There  was  somewhat 
less  variation  in  family  size  between  groupings 
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FIGURE   8.-  Expenditures     for     family     living    by    education    of 
head  and  wife. 


by  educational  level  when  the  classification  was 
by  the  wife's  education. 

Families  in  which  the  head  had  less  than  5 
years  of  schooling  reported  average  incomes  of 
$1,514  and  average  expenditures  of  $1,566.  In 
families  in  which  the  head  had  graduated  from 
high  school,  income  averaged  $3,092  and  ex- 
penditures $2,782  (appendix  A,  tables  25 
and  26).  Net  deficits  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
educational  scale  and  net  savings  at  the  upper 
end  also  appeared  when  the  wife's  schooling 
was  the  basis  for  classification. 

The  patterns  of  expenditures  under  the  two 
classifications  were  generally  similar.  They 
were  essentialLy  the  same  as  the  patterns 
associated  with  income  level;  the  proportions 
of  the  budget  used  for  food  and  medical  care 
tended  to  decrease  with  more  education,  the 
proportions  used  for  clothing  and  transporta- 
tion tended  to  increase,  and  other  categories 
tended  to  take  the  same  proportion  at  all  levels 
of  education  (table  6).  Classification  by  the 
head's  schooling  produced  somewhat  more 
change  in  the  proportions  spent  for  food  and 
transportation  than  the  classification  by  in- 
come, but  the  change  was  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Standardizing  on  income  eliminates  much 
of  the  difference  in  amounts  spent  at  the  dif- 
ferent   levels     of    education,     but     changes    the 
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pattern  of  spending  very  little.  Part  of  the 
decrease  in  the  proportion  used  for  medical 
care  and  the  increase  in  the  proportion  used 
for  transportation  associated  with  an  increase 
in  education  is  shown  to  result  from  income 
differences,  but  elimination  of  these  differ- 
ences as  far  as  possible  does  not  completely 
eliminate  the  pattern. 


Standardizing  on  source  of  income  also 
eliminates  some  of  the  difference  in  amounts 
spent  at  the  different  levels  of  education  but 
has  less  effect  than  standardizing  by  income 
level.  The  distribution  of  expenditures  at  the 
various  levels  of  education  is  not  materially 
altered  by  giving  the  sources,  of  income  the 
same  weights  at  each  level  of  education. 


TABLE  6. — Spending  patterns  by  education  of  head 


Category  of  expenditure 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages.... 
Housing 

Household  operation. . . 

Housefurnishings  and 
equipment ' 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Pleading  and  education. 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous , 

Total  family  living..... 
Food  and  beverages... 

Housing 

Household  operation. . 

Housefurnishings  and 
equipment 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 


Schooling  completed 


Less 

than 

5  years 


5-7 
years 


8-11 
years 


12  or 

more 

years 


Uhstandardized 


100 

30 

3 

10 

8 

10 
3 
14 
14 
4 
1 
3 


f1) 


100 

28 

3 

8 

9 

13 

3 

9 

13 
4 
1 
3 


i1) 


Percent 
100 

27 

4 

10 

7 

13 
3 
11 
16 
4 
1 
3 
1 


Percent 
100 

24 

3 

11 

9 

12 
3 
8 

23 
3 
1 
2 


Standardized  on  income  level 


100 

30 

3 
10 


t1! 


100 

28 
3 


C1) 


10C' 
27 

4 

10 


100 
24 

4 

11 


Category  of  expenditure 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages.... 
Housing 

Household  operation. . . 

Housefurnishings  and 
equipment 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education. 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 

Families  ( unstandardized 
distribution) 


Schooling  completed 


Less 

than 

5  years 


5-7 
years 


8-11 
years 


12  or 

more 

years 


Standardized  on  income  source 


100 
31 

3 
10 

8 

10 

3 

14 

13 

4 

1 

3 


C1) 


100 

28 

3 

8 

9 
13 
3 
9 
19 
4 
1 
3 


t1) 


84 


100 

27 

4 

10 

7 

13 

3 

11 

16 

4 

1 

3 

1 


Number 


110 


100 

23 

3 

11 

9 
12 
3 
8 
24 
3 
1 
2 


t1) 


NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 
1  0.5  percent  or  less. 
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CONSUMPTION  PATTERNS 


Consumption  of  the  average  family 

The  summing  of  the  family's  expenditures 
cannot  be  considered  a  determination  of  the 
value  of  its  living.  The  family  consumes  many 
goods  and  services  obtained  without  a  com- 
mensurate cash  outlay- -goods  raised,  made, 
or  processed  at  home,  goods  and  services 
received  as  gift  or  pay,  and  public  services. 
Its  expenditures  for  durable  goods  also  fail  to 
measure  the  value  actually  used  up  in  the 
schedule  year.  Depending  on  the  times,  its 
position  in  the  family  life  cycle,  and  its  own 
particular  circumstances,  a  family  may  spend 
more  or  less  than  it  uses;  it  may  add  to  or 
deplete  its   stocks  of  durables. 

To  produce  a  more  realistic  measure  of  the 
value  of  family  living,  this  survey  obtained 
data  on  the  quantities  of  food  that  families 
raised  for  their  own  use  or  received  as  gift  or 
pay  and  the  numbers  of  meals  received  without 
charge.  The  food  has  been  valued  in  line  with 
the  prices  paid  for  food  and  the  meals  in  line 
with  the  value  of  the  meals  the  family  prepared 
at  home.10  Home-produced  fuel  has  been 
handled  in  the  same  way.  As  each  category  of 
expenditures  was  covered  in  the  interview,  the 
family  was  asked  about  comparable  goods  and 
services  received  as  gift  or  pay.  In  most 
cases  the  family  estimated  the  value  of  these 
items.  Clothing  made  at  home  or  received 
as  gift  or  pay  was  assumed  to  be  of  com- 
parable quality  to  that  purchased  and  was 
assigned  the  average  price  paid  for  the  item 
purchased  during  the   survey  year. 

The  family's  stocks  of  durable  goods  were 
inventoried  insofar  as  appeared  feasible. 
Generally,  the  interviewer  went  from  room  to 
room  throughout  the  dwelling  and  listed  the 
more  important  furnishings,  together  with  in- 
formation on  their  age  and  cost.  A  checklist 
was  used  to  get  comparable  data  on  equipment 
that  might  be  stored  out  of  sight.  Of  the 
household  textiles,  only  bed  linens,  blankets, 
and  quilts  were  inventoried  and  this  inventory 
was  limited  to  quantities. 

Major  items  of  clothing  were  inventoried 
with  the  aid  of  checklists.  In  addition  to  counts 
of  garments,  the  method  of  acquisition  and  the 
cost  of  purchased  garments  were  obtained  for 
all  garments  acquired  in  the  schedule  year  and 
for  men's  and  boys'  suits  and  overcoats  or 
topcoats  and  women's  and  girls'  coats  regard- 
less of  the  date  of  acquisition. 

Data  obtained  on  cars  and  trucks  included 
the  make  and  model,  its  age,  and  net  cost.  The 
annual  use-value  of  durables  other  than  tex- 
tiles and  clothing  was  computed  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  of  service  life  obtained  from 
sources    other    than   the    survey.    Estimates    of 


service  life  for  textiles  and  clothing  were 
developed  from  the  survey  data  by  the  use  of 
inventory-acquisition  ratios.  Average  expendi- 
tures of  the  group  were  substituted  for  an 
annual  use-value  for  those  minor  furnishings 
and  clothing  items  not  inventoried. 

Because  farm  families  never  buy  or  sell  the 
dwelling  apart  from  the  farm,  they  are  unable 
to  provide  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  dwelling.  Therefore  an  estimate  of  its 
current  value  was  computed  on  the  basis  of 
information  on  its  size,  type  of  construction, 
grade  of  construction,  degree  of  depreciation, 
and  the  facilities  in  it.  A  year's  use-value  was 
computed  on  the  current  value  and  allowances 
for  maintenance  on  the  estimates  of  original 
and  current  value. 

These  procedures  fall  short  of  providing  an 
all-inclusive  valuation  of  family  living.  The 
estimate  presented  here  does  not  attempt  to 
value  the  services  of  family  members  except 
as  they  are  involved  in  the  production  of  food 
or  fuel  or  in  the  making  of  garments.  Neither 
has  any  value  been  placed  on  public  services 
used  by  the  family-  -  schools,  roads,  police  pro- 
tection, to  name  just  a  few  that  loom  large 
in  the  everyday  life  of  a  family.  While  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the  value 
of  most  goods  and  services  obtained  as  gift 
or  pay,  it  was  felt  that  most  families  would 
not  be  able  to  value  medical  services  for  which 
they  did  not  pay.  Therefore,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  add  a  value  for  care  received 
from  Governmental  agencies  or  public  service 
groups  or  for  care  paid  for  by  persons  outside 
the  economic  family. 

Incomplete  as  this  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  year's  consumption  is,  it  reveals  that  as  a 
group  these  families  were  living  better  than 
their  expenditures  indicate.  The  total  consump- 
tion value  of  goods  and  services  covered  in 
this  survey  amounted  to  $2,800  per  family, 
while  expenditures  totaled  only  $1,924  (appen- 
dix A,  table  20). u  While  42  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies had  expenditures  below  $1,500,  only  11 
percent  were  below  this  level  in  consumption. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  56  percent  had 
values  of  consumption  of  $2,500  or  more,  but 
only  23  percent  had  expenditures  in  that  range. 
The  magnitude  of  these  shifts  indicates  that 
consumption  values  higher  than  expenditures 
must  have  been  almost  universal.  Only  5 
percent  of  all  the  families  in  the  study  had 
values  of  consumption  lower  than  expenditures. 


10  For  more  detailed  statements  of  the  methodologies  employed  in 
computing  consumption,  see  appendix  B. 


As  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  the  expenditures  of  farm 
families  are  understated,  since  the  farm  has  been  allowed  to  carry  all 
the  real  estate  taxes  and  mortgage  interest  payments.  A  comparison 
excluding  the  housing  category  from  both  totals  therefore  gives  a  more 
accurate  basis  for  estimating  the  differences  obtained  by  the  two 
methods,  although  providing  less  complete  estimates  of  level. On  this 
basis, consumption  totaled  $2,508  and  expenditures  $1,860,  a  difference 
of  35  percent  rather  than  the  46  percent  obtained  by  using  the  figures 
above. 
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The  relationships  between  expenditures  and 
the  value  of  consumption  were  not  the  same 
for  the  individual  categories  as  for  total 
family  living.  The  categories  that  include  some 
home-produced  goods  and  in  which  gifts  were 
an  important  source  of  acquisition- -namely, 
food  and  beverages,  household  operation,  and 
clothing- -had  consumption  values  higher  than 
expenditures.  Housing  also  had  a  value  of  con- 
sumption considerably  greater  than  expendi- 
tures. This  was  so  in  part  because  only  out- 
of-pocket  costs  are  reflected  in  expenditure 
studies,  and  in  part  because  it  is  the  practice 
in  such  studies  to  handle  all  taxes  and  mortgage 
interest  or  rent  paidby  farm-operator  families 
living  on  their  farms  as  a  farm  expense  rather 
than  splitting  them  between  the  farm  and  the 
family. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  categories  in  which 
durable  goods  are  an  important  component, 
housefurnishings  and  equipment,  transporta- 
tion, and  recreation,  showed  the  opposite 
relationship- -expenditures  in  excess  of  con- 
sumption. In  these  categories  the  families  as  a 
group  were  building  up  their  stocks  of  goods. 
In  the  remaining  categories--medical  care, 
personal  care,  reading  and  education,  and 
tobacco--consumption  is  by  definition  es- 
sentially the  year's  expenditures.  In  all  but 
medical  care  a  report  was  obtained  on  gifts 
received  in  the  schedule  year  but  they  were 
negligible. 

The  food  andbeverages  consumed  by  families 
had  an  average  value  of  $1,085.  To  the  $534  in 
expenditures  for  food  for  use  at  home  and 
meals  away  from  home  are  added  $523  in 
home-produced  food,  $26  in  meals  as  gift  or 
pay,  and  $2  in  food  as  gift  or  pay,  making 
the  value  of  consumption  slightly  more  than 
double  expenditures.  This  category  showed  the 
largest  real  increase  of  any  category.  It  ac- 
counted for  39  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
consumption  (table  7)  as  contrasted  with  28 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures   (table   2). 

When  the  level  of  living  is  low,  food  must  of 
necessity  take  a  large  part  of  the  total  re- 
sources and  relatively  little  will  be  left  for 
other  necessities  and  the  amenities.  This  is  the 
situation  revealed  by  these  data.  The  compa- 
rable percentage  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  derived  by  adjusting  the  estimates  of 
personal  consumption  expenditures  computed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (15)  to 
agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  concept 
of  value  of  consumption  used  here,  is  close  to 
27  percent. 

The  total  value  of  nous ing  consumed  by  these 
families  was  $29  2,  their  housing  expenditures, 
understated,  $64.  The  value  of  consumption 
includes  $281  per  family  for  maintenance  and 
depreciation  on  their  dwelling  and  $5  as  the 
value  of  free  lodging  received  by  members  of 
the   family,    as    well   as    the    $6   also  appearing 


TABLE  7. --Consumption  patterns,  all  families  and  by 
income  level 


Category  of  consumption 

All 
families 

Families  with  disposable 
family  income-- 

Under 
$1,500 

$1,500 
$2,499 

$2,500 
and  over 

Household  operation....' 

Percent 

100 

39 

19 

19 

1 

10 

9 

7 

2 

5 
12 
2 
7 
11 
5 
6 

(3) 

2 
1 
2 

C3) 

Percent 

100 

41 

19 

21 

1 

10 

10 

6 

3 

Ar 

11 

2 
10 
8 
3 
5 

(3) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(3) 

Percent 

100 

39 

19 

19 

1 

11 

10 

7 

3 

5 

12 
2 
7 
10 
A 
6 

(3) 

2 
1 
2 

(3) 

Percent 

100 

37 

19 

17 

1 

10 

9 

7 

Home -produced  fuel... 
Housefurnishings  and 

1 

5 
13 

2 

6 

Use-value  of  vehicles 
Operation  of  vehicles 

13 
7 
6 
(3) 

2 

Reading  and  education. . 

1 
2 

(3) 

Number 
3-46 

Number 
138 

Number 
107 

Number 
101 

NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 

1  Includes  food  bought  to  be  prepared  at  home,  meals  bought  away 
from  home,  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

2  Includes  both  meals  and  unprepared  food. 

3  0.5  percent  or  less. 

in  expenditures  for  lodging  away  from  home 
and  the  costs  of  vacation  homes.  Free  lodging 
received  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  family, 
usually  while  visiting,  was  reported  by  35  per- 
cent of  the  families  interviewed.  Housing  made 
up  10  percent  of  the  value  of  consumption  in 
contrast    to     3    percent    of  total    expenditures. 

The  goods  and  services  making  up  house- 
hold operation  had  a  total  value  of  $260,  or  37 
percent  more  than  expenditures.  In  addition  to 
expenditures  of  $190,  this  included  $70  in 
home-produced  fuel,  mostly  wood.  More  than 
half  of  the  families  produced  some  of  their 
own  fuel.  Household  operation  accounted  for  9 
percent  of  total  consumption,  1  percentage  point 
less  than  its  share  of  expenditures. 

Clothing  consumption  amounted  to  $336  per 
family,  144  percent  of  expenditures.  The  in- 
crease was  in  proportion  to  the  total  increase 
in  consumption  ever  expenditures,  with  the  re- 
sult that  clothing  accounted  for  12  percent  in 
both.  The  increase  shown  is  wholly  attributable 
to  gifts  received  and  the  value  in  excess  of 
costs  assigned  to  garments  made  at  home .  The 
inventory  data  obtained  are  not  sufficient  to 
determine  whether  there  was  any  change  in  the 
level  of  inventory  over  the  year,  but  it  can  be 
assumed   that   for  the  sample  as  a  whole  there 
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would  be  litttle  if  any  change  since  the  period 
was  neither  outstandingly  good  nor  bad  eco- 
nomically. n 

All  the  sex-age  groups  had  larger  consump- 
tion values  than  expenditures,  but  since  infants 
and  children  receive  the  lion's  share  of  gifts 
and  since  most  home  sewing  is  for  the  women 
and  girls,  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
consumption  and  expenditures  was  greater  for 
infants  and  females  of  all  ages  than  for  males 
of  all  ages.  The  proportions  taken  by  the  sex- 
age  groups  in  the  two  concepts  were: 


Expendi- 

Consump 

tures 

tion 

Percent 

Percent 

37 

41 

14 

17 

38 

30 

11 

8 

Women  and  girls,    16 
years  and  older 

Girls,  2-15  years  

Men  and  boys,    16 

years  and  older 

Boys,   2-15  years 

Infants  and  children, 
under  2  years 


The  consumption  value  of  housefurnishings 
and  equipment  averaged  $132  per  family.  This 
included  $97  allowed  as  depreciation  on  the 
inventoried  stock  of  equipment  and  furnishings, 
and  $34  covering  expenditures  for  the  many 
relatively  minor  items  it  was  not  considered 
feasible  to  inventory  and  gifts  of  these  items 
received  in  the  year.  Major  items  of  equip- 
ment accounted  for  36  percent  of  consump- 
tion in  this  field;  furniture,  rugs,  lamps,  and 
curtains  30  percent,  the  inventoried  textiles  8 
percent,  and  miscellaneous  other  furnishings 
and  equipment  26  percent. 

Taken  as  a  group,  families  were  adding  to 
their  stocks  of  furnishings  and  equipment.  As  a 
result,  this  category's  consumption  value  was 
17  percent  less  than  expenditures,  even  though 
many  families  had  the  use  of  some  goods  they 
themselves  had  not  bought.  u  In  equipment 
and  major  furnishings,  the  two  subgroups 
in  which  change  can  be  measured  with  a 
degree  of  preciseness,  17  percent  of  the 
year's  expenditures  represents  additions  to 
stocks.  Another  indication  of  this  buildup  of 
stocks  is  the  relative  newness  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  equipment  reported.  For  ex- 
ample, 19  percent  of  the  gas  and  electric 
ranges  and  25  percent  of  the  vacuum  cleaners 
had   been    acquired    in   the  schedule  year,  pro- 


12  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  inventory-acquisition  ratio  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  life  span  of  items  for  which  depreciation 
is  to  be  calculated,  see  appendix  B,  p.  97. 

18  This  was  particularly  true  of  sewing  machines;  22  percent  of 
the  machines  inventoried  had  not  been  bought  by  the  present  owners. 
Except  for  sewing  machines,  more  furniture  than  equipment  appears 
to  have  been  "handed  down." 


portions  considerably  in  excess  of  those  needed 
to  maintain  the  level  of  inventory. 

Because  the  consumption  value  of  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  was  lower  than  expendi- 
tures and  the  total  value  of  consumption  was 
higher  than  expenditures,  this  category  ac- 
counted for  a  smaller  proportion  of  consump- 
tion than  of  expenditures  --  5  percent  in  con- 
trast to  8  percent. 

Recreation  was  another  category  in  which 
expenditures  exceeded  consumption  and  again 
this  was  because  of  the  building  up  of  in- 
ventories, this  time  principally  in  television. 
Of  the  reported  sets,  33  percent  had  been  ac- 
quired in  the  schedule  year.  Expenditures  for 
recreation  amounted  to  $73  per  family,  of  which 
$36  was  for  the  purchase  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets  and  record  players.  The  consump- 
tion value  of  recreation  was  only  $52,  of  which 
$17  was  the  year's  use-value  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  record  players.  Recreation  made 
up  4  percent  of  the  expenditure  account  and  2 
percent  of  consumption. 

Transportation,  the  final  category  in  which 
expenditures  exceeded  consumption,  comprised 
only  11  percent  of  consumption  but  17  percent 
of  expenditures.  Expenditures  of  $158  for  the 
operation  of  vehicles  enter  into  both  concepts, 
but  expenditures  of  $165  for  the  purchase  of 
vehicles  in  the  expenditures  account  is  re- 
placed by  a  value  of  consumption  of  only  $135. 
Gift  transportation  having  an  average  value  of 
$3  per  family  was  also  reported  and  is  included 
in  the  consumption  account.  The  buildup  in  the 
stock  of  automobiles  prior  to  the  period  of  the 
survey  is  established  from  Census  data.  In 
1950,  only  51  percent  of  farm  operators  in 
these  counties  had  cars;  by  the  fall  of  1954 
this  proportion  had  risen  to  55  percent.  During 
the  schedule  year,  32  percent  of  all  respondents 
and  33  percent  of  those  having  some  income 
from  farming  bought  a  car  or  truck.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  of  these  were  first  purchases. 

The  group  of  categories  in  which  expendi- 
tures and  consumption  are  synonymous,  or  in 
which  consumption  consists  of  expenditures  and 
gifts,  of  course,  took  smaller  shares  of  con- 
sumption than  expenditures.  Notable  in  this 
group  was  medical  care,  which  declined  from 
1 1  to  7  percent  of  the  total. 


Factors  affecting  the  level  of  consumption 

This  chapter  on  consumption  will  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  chapter  on  expenditures,  in 
that  consumption  will  be  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  same  set  of  family  characteristics- -the 
level  and  source  of  income,  economic  family 
size,  position  in  the  family  life  cycle,  and  edu- 
cational attainment.  As  with  expenditures,  all 
the  variation  between  classes  in  a  given  clas- 
sification cannot  be  attributed  to  the  classifier. 
The  interrelations  between  the  characteristics 
used   as    classifiers    are,  of  course,  the  same, 
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and  they  tend  to  produce  comparable  effects 
on  the  consumption  classification. 

As  shown  by  coefficients  of  determination 
obtained  from  simple  correlations  of  data  from 
families  in  which  husband  and  wife  were  both 
30  years  of  age  or  more,  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  various  characteristics  was  much 
the  same  in  determining  levels  of  consumption 
as  levels  of  expenditure.  Income  level  was 
most  important.  The  age  of  the  head  and  of 
his  wife,  family  size,  and  the  wife's  educa- 
tional attainment  were  of  about  equal  impor- 
tance. 

All  the  family  characteristics  except  age  of 
head  showed  higher  correlations  with  the  value 
of  consumption  than  with  expenditures.  While 
the  differences  in  the  relation  of  the  individual 
characteristics  with  the  value  of  consumption 
and  expenditures  are  probably  not  significant 
in  a  sample  of  this  size,  the  fact  that  all 
characteristics  but  one  have  a  higher  cor- 
relation with  consumption  than  with  expendi- 
tures can  be  considered  meaningful.  The  cor- 
relations with  consumption  are  closer  probably 
because,  over  time,  consumption  is  more 
stable  than  expenditures.14 

The  coefficients  of  determination  obtained 
were: 


Level  of  income 

Age  of  wife 

Age  of  head 

Education  of  wife 

Economic  family  size 

Education  of  head 

Duration  of  this  marriage . 


Consumption  by  income  level 

Change  in  the  level  of  income  was  ac- 
companied by  relatively  less  change  in  the 
value  of  consumption  than  in  expenditures 
(fig.  1,  p.  1  ).  Families  with  incomes  below 
$1,500  reported  average  values  of  consump- 
tion of  $2,179;  those  with  incomes  between 
$1,500  and  $2,500  averaged  $2,796  in  consump- 
tion; and  those  with  incomes  of  $2,500  and 
over,  $3,653  (appendix  A,  table  20).  Those  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  income  distribution 
consumed  goods  and  services  worth  only  68 
percent  more  than  those  in  the  lower,  but  they 
spent  90  percent  more, 

Home  production  as  a  component  of  the  total 
value  of  consumption  accounted  in  part  for  the 
lower  response  of  consumption  to  income 
change.  The  extent  to  which  a  family  engages 
in  home  production'is  less  closely  and  directly 


For  the  value 

of  consumption 

For  expenditures 

0.299 

0.274 

-.177 

-.163 

-.160 

-.167 

.159 

.132 

.158 

.137 

.122 

.110 

-.072 

-.071 

14  The  practice  followed  in  studies  such  as  this  of  treating  the  full 
price  of  an  article  bought  on  credit  as  an  expenditure  in  the  year  the 
purchase  was  made  accentuates  the  variability  of  expenditures. 
Families  habitually  using  credit  may  maintain  a  relatively  stable 
outgo,  but  this  procedure  will  make  it  appear  to  peak  in  the  years  when 
credit  is  committed. 


related  to  its  income  position  than  is  the 
amount  it  spends  for  comparable  goods.  In 
this  sample  the  value  of  home-produced  food 
had  an  income  elasticity  slightly  below  that  of 
expenditures  of  food,  0.20  as  contrasted  with 
0.27,  while  the  value  of  home-produced  fuel 
had  a  negative  elasticity,  -0.30  as  contrasted 
with  0.44  for  expenditures  for  household  opera- 
tion. Since  home-produced  food  and  fuel  made 
up  21  percent  of  the  total  goods  and  services 
consumed,  this  difference  must  be  reflected  in 
the     trends    of   consumption   and   expenditures. 

As  income  increased,  families  raised  more 
food  for  their  own  use  and  obtained  more  free 
meals,  but  only  enough  more  to  compensate 
for  the  increase  in  family  size  that  accompanied 
increase  in  income.  Since  food  expenditures 
entering  into  the  value  of  consumption  increased 
on  both  a  per-family  and  per-capita  basis,  the 
value  of  food  consumption  rose  less  than 
food  expenditures  - -5  1  percent  as  contrasted 
with  68  percent. 

The  use-value  of  the  family's  dwelling  in- 
creased with  an  increase  in  income,  rising 
from  an  average  of  $211  among  families  with 
incomes  under  $1,500  to  $350  among  families 
with  incomes  over  $2,500.  Expenditures  for 
other  housing  and  the  value  of  free  lodging 
increased  even  more  rapidly,  but  since  these 
were  very  minor  items,  the  change  in  use- 
value  was  responsible  for  the  overall  change 
in  the  value  of  housing  consumption,  which 
increased  70  percent. 

Less  fuel  was  produced  by  high-income 
families  than  by  low,  with  the  result  that  the 
consumption  value  of  household  operation  rose 
somewhat  less  than  did  expenditures  for  this 
category,  45  percent  as  compared  with  91 
percent. 

Consumption  of  furnishings  and  equipment 
rose  84  percent  over  the  income  range,  a 
slightly  greater  rate  of  increase  than  obtained 
for  expenditures.  The  point  has  been  made 
that  the  sample  of  families  as  a  whole  had 
added  to  its  inventories  in  that  it  spent  more 
than  the  value  of  the  year's  consumption.  This 
was  also  true  of  each  income  class.  Gains 
to  inventory  were  made  at  comparable  rates  at 
all  levels  of  income,  ranging  from  19  percent 
of  expenditures  among  low-income  families 
down  to  16  percent  among  those  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  income  scale. 

The  consumption  value  of  transportation,  the 
second  category  in  which  use-value  is  an 
important  factor,  rose  165  percent  over  the 
income  range,  a  lower  rate  of  increase  than 
was  shown  in  expenditures.  Among  families  in 
the  lowest  income  class,  depreciation  on  cars 
and  trucks  approximately  equaled  the  year's 
purchases,  but  families  in  the  other  two 
classes   added  to  inventory. 

Recreation,  the  third  category  in  which 
use-value  is  an  important  element  of  the  value 
of  consumption,  increased  156  percent  over 
the     income     range,     more    than    the     increase 
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registered  in  expenditures.  All  income  classes 
added  to  their  stocks  of  TV  sets,  radios,  and 
record  players. 

The  consumption  value  for  clothing  about 
doubled  between  the  lowest  and  highest  thirds 
of  the  income  scale.  This  was  less  than  the 
rate  of  increase  shown  by  clothing  expendi- 
tures. 

As  in  the  expenditure  distribution,  food  and 
medical  care  accounted  for  smaller  parts  of 
total  consumption  as  income  rose  (table  7). 
To  this  group  must  be  added  household  opera- 
tion, which  contributed  a  constant  proportion 
to  total  expenditures.  Clothing  and  trans- 
portation contributed  larger  parts  to  both  the 
expenditures  and  consumption  distributions 
with  an  increase  in  income;  recreation  and 
reading  and  education  became  more  important 
in  the  total  on  the  consumption  side  with  an 
increase  in  income  but  were  stable  on  the 
expenditure  side.  Housing  and  tobacco  'were 
relatively  stable  inboth  distributions  ;  personal 
care  was  stable  in  the  consumption  distribution 
but  tended  to  be  a  larger  part  of  expenditures 
as  income  rose. 


Consumption  by  source  of  income 

The  overall  differences  between  farm  and  non- 
farm  families  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  ex- 
penditures are  accentuated  when  comparisons 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices consumed.15  Expenditures  of  families  that 
obtained  all  or  part  of  their  livelihood  from 
farming  averaged  $1,941;  transfer  to  the  con- 
cept of  consumption  adds  about  $1,000  to  this, 
making  a  total  of  $2,950.  Families  dependent 
on  nonfarm  sources  of  income,  on  the  other 
hand,  spent  only  $1,861  and  use  of  the  total 
consumption  concept  adds  only  $400  to  make  a 
total  of  $2,259.  Although  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  $691  in  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
and  services  consumed  by  farm  and  nonfarm 
groups,  their  average  incomes  differed  by  only 
$352. 

Within  the  farm  group  there  was  little  varia- 
tion in  total  consumption  associated  with  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  dependence  on  agri- 
culture. In  each  group  consumption  was  close 
to  $1,000  more  than  expenditures,  and  the 
difference  between  groups  remained  less  than 
$150. 

Among  farm  families  the  home  production  of 
food  added  $625  to  the  value  of  consumption, 
but  nonfarm  families  gained  only  $155  from 
this  source.  Home  production  of  food  accounted 
for  54  percent  of  the  value  of  food  and 
beverages  of  farm  families  and  21  percent  of 
their    total    consumption    but    only    20    percent 


Since  the  total  value  of  consumption  includes  a  housing  value 
computed  on  the  same  basis  for  those  who  farmed  as  for  those  who 
did  not,  comparisons  between  income-source  groups  can  be  made  on 
the  value  of  consumption  without  introducing  the  inequity  involved 
in  comparing  total  expenditures. 


and  7  percent,  respectively,  of  nonfarm 
families. 

Expenditures  of  farm  families  for  food,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  meals  away  from  home, 
were  lower  than  those  of  nonfarm  families. 
However,  the  addition  of  home-produced  food 
gave  them  the  more  generous  food  supply,  a 
supply  valued  at  $1,166  per  family  or  $324 
per  person,  contrasted  with  $794  per  family 
and  $221  per  person  among  nonfarm  families. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  farm  families, 
had  they  had  to  buy  their  entire  food  supply, 
would  have  bought  as  much  as  they  had  be- 
tween their  expenditures  and  their  home  pro- 
duction, or  that  they  would  have  kept  as  much 
for  their  own  use  had  they  been  able  to  sell 
all  they  produced  at  the  prices  at  which  they 
have  been  valued  here --the  prices  paid  for 
food  by  rural  families.  It  is  precisely  because 
home  production  encourages  a  more  liberal 
diet  than  families  obtain  ■when  all  foods  must 
be  purchased  that  it  is  such  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  farm  family  living. 

Within  the  farm  group  there  was  little 
difference  in  per  capita  values  for  food.  Those 
who  obtained  more  than  half  but  not  all  of 
their  income  from  farming  had  the  largest 
value,  those  completely  dependent  on  farming 
the  smallest,  but  the  latter  was  within  10  per- 
cent of  the  former. 

Nonfarm  families  also  produced  much  less 
fuel  for  their  own  use  than  did  those  who 
farmed.  Their  average  production,  valued  at 
$17,  added  only  1  percent  to  the  total  value  of 
their  consumption.  Production  in  the  farm 
groups,  ranging  from  $76  among  those  com- 
pletely dependent  on  farming  to  $93  among 
those  getting  less  than  half  their  income  from 
nonfarm  sources,  added  3  percent  to  the  total 
consumption  of  each  of  these  groups. 

The  gains  to  the  different  source  of  income 
groups  from  home  sewing- -the  other  field  of 
home  production  valued  in  this  survey—can- 
not be  compared  because  separate  accounting 
was  not  made  for  the  consumption  values  of 
purchased,  homemade,  and  gift  garments.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  home  sewing  and 
gifts  added  between  41  and  46  percent  to  the 
clothing  category  and  that  nonfarm  families, 
the  group  spending  least,  made  the  smallest 
absolute  but  the  largest  proportionate  gains. 
Their  average  consumption  of  clothing  was 
only  82  percent  of  that  of  the  three  farm 
groups.  Their  low  consumption  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  some  small  part  to  their  lower  level 
of  income,  and  in  larger  part  to  a  higher 
proportion  of  elderly  persons. 

Farm  and  nonfarm  families  were  relatively 
close  in  the  consumption  value  of  their  hous- 
ing. The  nonfarm  group  had  an  average  value 
of  $268;  the  three  farm  groups  together,  $299. 
Within  the  farm  group,  those  with  only  farm 
income  had  housing  of  the  same  value  as  the 
nonfarm  group,  while  those  drawing  most  but 
not    all    of   their    income    from    farming   had  an 
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average  value  of  $316.  The  change  from  ex- 
penditures to  consumption  added  more  to  farm 
than  to  nonfarm  families,  but  this  occurred 
because  the  expenditure  account  understates 
the  real  costs  to  farm  families  by  assigning 
taxes  and  mortgage  interest  payments  or  rent 
to  the  farm  business.  Most  of  the  difference 
between  the  average  use-value  for  the  dwelling, 
computed  at  $252  for  nonfarm  families,  and 
their  reported  expenses  of  $118  can  be  con- 
sidered a  return  on  their  investment  to  the 
owners  in  the  group.  Free  lodging  was  not 
important  to  any  of  the  source  of  income 
groups. 

In  the  three  categories  in  which  the  use- 
value  of  durable  goods  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  value  of  consumption- - 
housefurnishings  and  equipment,  transporta- 
tion, and  recreation- -the  consumption  of  farm 
families  exceeded  that  of  nonfarm.  Differences 
were  greatest  in  transportation--34  percent-- 
and  arose  mostly  because  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  nonfarm  group  owned  cars  and  trucks. 
Values  to  the  owners  in  the  two  groups  dif- 
fered by  only  4  percent.  Within  the  farm  group, 
those  with  half  or  more  of  their  income  from 
nonfarm  sources  had  somewhat  higher  con- 
sumption values.  Here  the  higher  values  of 
cars  owned  and  higher  operating  costs  made 
the  difference.  In  the  consumption  value  of 
housefurnishings  and  equipment,  families 
whose  sole  source  of  income  was  their  farms 
lagged  considerably  below  the  other  two  groups. 
This    was    in   line    with   their   housing  position. 

Where  use-value  enters  into  the  consumption 
value,  this  value  was  below  expenditures  for  all 
source-of-income  groups,  an  indication  that 
additions  were  being  made  to  inventory.  Be- 
cause of  its  relatively  high  proportion  of 
elderly  people,  however,  the  nonfarm  group 
added  little  to  its  inventory  of  vehicles. 

Although  absolute  differences  in  the  con- 
sumption of  farm  and  nonfarm  families  were 
greater  than  absolute  differences  in  their  ex- 
penditures, the  patterns  of  their  consumption- - 
the  proportion  each  category  contributed  to  the 
total--were  more  similar  than  their  expendi- 
ture patterns.  Equality  was  achieved  in  furnish- 
ings and  equipment,  and  differences  became 
smaller  in  housing,  clothing,  and  transporta- 
tion. Only  in  medical  care  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups  greater.  In  three  categor- 
ies the  direction  of  the  difference  was  rever  sed. 
Food  took  a  smaller  part  of  expenditure  s  of  farm 
than  of  nonfarm  families,  but,  because  of  the 
very  sizable  home  production  of  farm  families, 
was  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total  value  of 
consumption  than  of  the  nonfarm  families'.  In 
contrast,  clothing  and  medical  care  took  larger 
parts  of  total  expenditures  among  farm  than 
among  nonfarm  families  but  smaller  parts  of 
the  total  value  of  consumption  (table  8). 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the  con- 
sumption patterns  of  farm  and  nonfarm 
families      are     not     related    to    the     way    these 


families  earn  their  living.  If  the  distribution 
by  income  had  been  the  same  in  both  groups, 
the  difference  in  the  importance  of  transporta- 
tion would  have  disappeared  and  the  difference 
in  the  importance  of  medical  care  would  have 
been  smaller. 


Consumption  by  family  size 

The  value  of  consumption  increased  with  an 
increase  in  family  size,  but  the  increase  was 
not  sufficient  to  provide  the  same  per  capita 
level  to  large  as  to  small  families.  Per  family 
consumption  rose  from  $2, 179  among  2-person 
families  to  $3,097  among  4-personfamilies  and 
to  $3,495  among  families  of  6  or  more  (ap- 
pendix A  tables  21  and  22),  but  per  capita 
values  declined  in  this  progression  from 
$1,090  to  $774  and  to  $492. 

Consumption  varied  somewhat  less  than  ex- 
penditures with  change  in  family  size.  Per 
family  expenditures  of  families  of  6  or  more 
persons  were  172  percent  of  those  of 2-person 
families  but  the  total  value  of  the  large 
families  '  consumption  was  only  160  percent  that 
of  the  small. 

Home  food  production  tended  to  ameliorate 
the  downward  trend  in  per  capita  consumption 
values  as  family  size  increased.  The  increase 
in  home  production  with  an  increase  in  family 
size  was  about  the  same  as  the  increase  in 
expenditures  for  food  to  be  prepared  at  home 
and  considerably  greater  than  the  increases  in 
all  other  expenditures  or  all  other  consumption. 

The  value  of  fuel  produced  by  these  families 
varied  rather  erratically  with  family  size.  It 
seems  clear  that  there  was  some  slight 
increase  with  an  increase  in  family  size,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  compared  with 
the  change  in  expenditures.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  that  the  regressions  of  both  consump- 
tion and  expenditures  against  family  sizewere 
relatively  flat. 

Moderate-and  large-sized  families  tended 
to  have  more  durable  goods  than  did  small 
families,  as  evidenced  by  their  larger  con- 
sumption values  inhousefurnishings  and  equip- 
ment and  transportation,  but  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  these  stocks  with  an  increase  in 
family  size  was  relatively  small.  The  con- 
sumption value  of  automotive  equipment  among 
families  of  six  or  more  persons  was  only  60 
percent  higher  than  among  2-person  families, 
while  the  increase  in  the  value  of  stocks  of 
housefurnishings  and  equipment  was  less  than 
10  percent  and  there  was  practically  no  change 
in  stocks  of  radios,  TV  sets,  and  record 
players. 

Perhaps  because  their  durable  goods  may 
have  had  harder  than  average  usage,  large 
families  were  building  up  their  inventories 
faster  than  were  small  families.  Additional 
earners  in         the  large        families     may 

have       made      this      possible.     Their    earnings 
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TABLE  8.  --Consumption  patterns  by  source  of  income 


Category  of  consumption 


Families  with  specified  proportion  of 
income  from  farming 


Some 


100  percent1 


51-99 
percent2 


1-50  percent 


Families 
with  no 
farm 


Percent 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Food  purchased  for  use   at  home3. 

Meals  purchased   away  from  home'*. 

Home-produced  food 

Food  as  gift  or  pay 

Meals   as  gift  or  pay 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Expenditures 

Home-produced  fuel 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment. . . . 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Use-value  of  vehicles 

Operation  of  vehicles 

Other  transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco . 

Miscellaneous 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Food  purchased  for  use  at  home3 . 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home4. 

Home-produced  food 

Food  as  gift  or  pay 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Expenditures 

Home-produced  fuel 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment. . . . 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Use- value  of  vehicles 

Operation  of  vehicles 

Other  transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

40 

15 

3 

21 

1 

10 

9 

7 

3 

5 

12 

2 

7 

11 

5 

6 

2 

1 
2 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

40 

15 

3 

22 

1 

10 

9 

6 

3 

5 

12 

2 

7 

11 

5 

6 

2 

1 
2 


Number 


Families  (unstandardized  distribution) 


271 


Unstandardized 


Percent 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

41 

16 

2 

22 

1 
9 
9 
7 
3 
4 

12 
2 
7 

10 
5 
6 

2 

1 
2 


(5) 


Percent 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

40 

15 

3 

22 

1 

11 

9 

6 

3 

5 

12 

2 

7 

10 

5 

5 

2 
1 
2 


Percent 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

38 

14 

3 

20 

1 

10 

10 

7 

3 

5 

11 

2 

8 

12 

6 

6 

2 

1 
2 


Standardized  on  income  level 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

41 

15 

2 

22 

1 
9 
9 
7 
2 

12 
2 

7 

11 

5 

6 

2 
1 
2 


(5) 


Number 


92 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

40 

15 

3 

22 

1 

11 

10 

6 

3 

5 

12 

2 

7 

10 

5 

5 

2 

1 
2 


Number 


97 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

38 

14 

3 

21 

1 

11 

10 

7 

3 

5 

11 

2 

9 

12 

5 

6 

2 

1 
2 


Number 


82 


Percent 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


100 

35 
22 

A 
7 

1 

12 

9 

8 
1 
5 

13 
2 
9 

10 
4 
6 

2 

1 
2 


100 

35 

23 

4 


1 

12 

9 

8 

1 

5 

13 

2 

8 

11 

4 

6 

2 

1 
2 


Number 


75 


NOTE: 


Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 


Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  no  other  income. 
Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  nonfarm  income. 
Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  away  from  home. 
Includes  meals,  meal  supplements,  and  between-meal  snacks. 
0.5  percent  or  less. 
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may  have  been  regarded  by  the  family  as 
a  temporary  gain  which  could  be  diverted 
out  of  their  ordinary  pattern  of  expendi- 
tures. 

Since  clothing  needs  are  more  directly  re- 
lated to  the  individual  than  are  needs  for  other 
durables,  the  consumption  of  clothing  showed 
a  sharper  increase  with  an  increase  in  family 
size  than  was  the  case  with  other  durables. 
Proportionally  less  was  added  to  consumption 
through  home  sewing  and  gifts  in  large  than  in 
small  families. 

In  addition  to  shifts  in  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  various  categories  in  the  expendi- 
ture and  consumption  totals  discussed  above, 
some  changes  in  trends  with  change  in  family 
size  occurred.  Food  and  clothing,  categories 
that  increased  in  importance  in  the  expenditure 
total  as  family  size  increased,  also  became 
more  important  in  total  consumption  (table  9). 
Also,  recreation  and  reading  and  education 
showed  some  tendency  to  increase  with  an 
increase  in  family  size,  the  former  because 
the  category  iteself  showed  a  greater  absolute 
change  in  consumption  than  in  expenditures, 
the  latter  because  the  change  in  the  category 
was  the  same  in  both  instances  but  the  change 
in  total  consumption  was  less  than  the  change 
in  total  expenditures. 

Transportation,  which  in  the  expenditure  dis  - 
tribution  took  4  percentage  points  more  among 
4-person  than  among  2-person  families  but 
then  fell  to  take  only  2  percentage  points  more 
among  families  of  six  or  more  than  among 
families  of  two  persons,  rose  only  2  points 
in  the  consumption  distribution  and  returned  to 
the  same  level  because  of  smaller  absolute 
changes. 

Housing,  household  operation,  and  medical 
care,  which  took  smaller  parts  of  the  expendi- 
ture total  among  large  families  than  among 
small,  in  the  consumption  total  also  de- 
creased in  importance  with  an  increase  in 
family  size.  Housefurnishings  and  equipment, 
which  tended  to  take  about  the  same  proportion 
of  total  expenditure  among  all  family  size 
groups,  decreased  in  importance  in  the  con- 
sumption total  because  the  absolute  change  in 
consumption  in  this  category  was  less  than  that 
in  expenditure. 

Elimination  of  the  effects  of  change  in  in- 
come level  and  income  sources  produces 
fewer  changes  in  consumption  than  in  expendi- 
ture trends.  Standardizing  tends  to  increase 
the  change  in  food  and  beverages  and  in  trans- 
portation, and  to  decrease  the  changes  inmedi- 
cal  care  and  recreation. 


Consumption  by  position  in  the  family  life 
cycle 

Over  the  family  life  cycle  the  value  of  con- 
sumption tended  to  be  somewhat  more  stable 
than     were      expenditures      for     family    living. 


TABLE  9. — Consumption  patterns  by  family  size 


Category  of  consumption 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Food  purchased  for  use  at  home2 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home3 

Home-produced  food 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Expenditures 

Home-produced  fuel 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment... 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Use-value  of  vehicles 

Operation  of  vehicles 

Other  transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 

Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Food  purchased  for  use  at  home2 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home3 

Home-produced  food 

Food  as  gift  or  pay 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Expenditures 

Home-produced  fuel 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment. . . 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Use-value  of  vehicles 

Operation  of  vehicles 

Other  transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 

Families  (unstandardized  distri- 
bution)   


Economic  family  size1 


2 

persons 


4 
persons 


6  or 

more 
persons 


Unstandardized 


100 

36 

16 

1 

18 


(4) 


(4) 
(4) 
(*) 


(4) 


(4) 


(4) 


40 

■  16 
4 

19 

1 
9 
9 
6 
2 
4 

12 
2 
6 

12 
6 
6 

2 

1 
3 


(4) 


(*) 


100 

46 

19 

3 

22 

1 
6 
8 
5 
3 
4 

14 
2 
6 

10 
4 
5 

2 

1 
2 


Standardized  on  income 
level  and  income  source 


(*) 


35 

15 

1 
17 

1 
14 
11 
8 
2 
6 

1C 
2 
8 

10 
5 
6 


(4) 
(4) 
(4) 


Number 


(4) 


(4) 


(4) 


40 

16 

4 

19 

1 
9 
9 
6 
2 
4 

12 
2 
6 

12 
6 
6 

2 

1 
3 


Number 


65 


100 


47 
20 


(4) 


(*) 


(*) 


1 
6 
8 
5 
4 
4 

14 
2 
6 
9 
4 
5 

2 

1 
2 


NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 

1  In  year-equivalent  persons. 

Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  away  from  home. 

3  Includes  meals,  meal  supplements,  and  between-meal  snacks. 

4  0.5  percent  or  less. 

Families  in  which  the  head  was  less  than  30 
years  of  age  had  an  average  value  of  consump- 
tion of  $2,689,  only  4  percent  below  the  value 
for  all  families.  Consumption  reached  its  peak 
value  of  $3,208  when  the  head  was  between  30 
and  40  years  old,  at  which  time  it  was  15 
percent  above  average.  It  remained  above 
average  until  the  head  reached  the  60-69  year 
interval,     when    it    fell    to    approximately    the 
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level  of  families  with  heads  under  30  years  of 
age.  Thereafter  it  fell  off  sharply,  amounting 
to  only  $1,709  among  families  with  heads  70 
years  or  over,  61  percent  of  the  average  for 
all  families  (appendix  A,  tables  23  and  24).  In 
contrast  to  this  pattern,  the  expenditures  of 
young  families  were  above  the  average  of  all 
families,  but  spending  continued  above  average 
for  a  shorter  period  than  did  the  value  of 
consumption.  In  the  interval  when  the  head 
was  between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  expendi- 
tures had  fallen  about  to  the  average  and 
thereafter  continued  to  drop.  Whenthe  head  was 
70  years  of  age  or  more,  expenditures  were 
about  half  the  average  of  all  families. 

Home  production  of  food  contributed  im- 
portantly to  this  stability  in  consumption. 
There  was  less  variation  over  the  life  cycle  in 
the  value  of  the  food  produced  by  the  family 
for  its  own  use  than  in  food  expenditures, 
average  home  production  ranging  in  value 
between  $337  and  $650  and  average  expendi- 
tures between  $332  and  $709.  Then  too,  the 
meshing  of  home  production  and  expenditures 
was  a  stabilizing  influence,  since  home  produc- 
tion reached  its  peak  two  decades  later  than  did 
food  expenditures  --when  the  head  was  between 
50  and  60  rather  than  when  he  was  between  30 
and  40.  As  a  result,  over  the  major  portion  of 
the  family  life  cycle,  in  the  intervals  when  the 
head  was  30-39  years  of  age  through  60-69 
years  of  age,  the  average  total  value  of  the 
family's  food  supply  fluctuated  only  between 
$1,000  and  $1,233.  This  was  reflected  in  a  more 
stable  role  in  the  overall  consumption  pattern. 
In  the  expenditure  pattern,  the  proportion  of  the 
total  that  food  comprised  varied  10  percentage 
points  over  the  life  cycle;  in  the  consumption 
pattern,  variation  fell  to  5  points  (table  10). 
While  the  tendency  to  a  dual  peaking  observed 
in  the  expenditure  pattern  appeared  also  in  the 
consumption  pattern,  it  was  much  less  pro- 
nounced there. 

The  home  production  of  firewood  added  rel- 
atively little  to  the  total  value  of  consump- 
tion—only $85  in  the  peak  interval  and  $48  at 
the  lowest.  Like  the  home  production  of  food, 
it  had  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  total  value  of 
consumption  through  much  of  the  family  life 
cycle.  As  might  be  expected,  however,  families 
with  heads  70  years  of  age  or  older  cut  little 
wood,  and  the  value  of  consumption  in  this 
interval  fell  off  even  more  sharply  than  ex- 
penditures. In  the  consumption  pattern,  as  in  the 
expenditure  pattern,  household  operation  in- 
creased in  importance  as  families  moved 
through  the  life  cycle,  but  there  was  less 
variation  in  the  proportionthe  category  formed 
of  the  total--only  2  percentage  points  in 
consumption  as  contrasted  with  6  points  in 
expenditures. 

Clothing  consumption  was  also  somewhat 
more  stable  than  clothing  expenditures. 
Through  most  of  the  family  life  cycle,  con- 
sumption       exceeded       expenditures    in    ratios 


similar  to  that  for  all  families.  But  in  the  final 
interval  of  the  cycle,  when  the  head  was  70 
years  of  age  or  more,  consumption  fell  off 
considerably  less  than  did  expenditures.  The 
nature  of  the  tabulated  data  do  not  permit  a 
definitive  explanation  of  this  situation,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  elderly  families  re- 
ceived more  gift  clothing  than  did  younger 
families.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  deprecia- 
tion rates,  derived  from  tabulations  of  the 
clothing  data  by  level  of  individual  spending, 
understate  the>  life  span  of  the  wardrobes  of 
the  elderly  and  so  overstate  consumption.  In 
the  early  phases  of  the  life  cycle,  clothing 
accounted  for  slightly  larger  proportions  of 
the  consumption  than  of  the  expenditure  totals; 
in  the    later  phases  they  were  very  similar. 

Only  in  the  final  interval  of  the  life  cycle 
were  families  making  appreciable  inroads  into 
their  inventories  of  housefurnishings  and 
equipment.  Sizable  net  additions  to  inventory 
occurred  in  the  early  phases  of  the  life  cycle 
and  decreased  as  families  aged.  Expenditures 
were  greatest  among  the  youngest  families, 
being  152  percent  of  those  of  all  families. 
Thereafter  they  fell  more  or  less  regularly 
until  among  the  most  elderly  group  they  were 
only  43  percent  of  the  average.  Consumption, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  very  close  to  the 
average  for  all  families  throughout  most  of  the 
life  cycle.  Only  among  families  whose  heads 
had  attained  the  age  of  70  did  it  vary  ap- 
preciably from  the  average;  in  this  group  it 
fell  to  71  percent.  The  trend  toward  greater 
stability  in  consumption  than  in  expenditures 
therefore  was  also  apparent  in  furnishings 
and  equipment.  Consumption  in  this  category 
varied  only  2  percentage  points  in  the  total, 
while  expenditures  varied  4  points.  In  ex- 
penditures, the  proportion  the  category  was 
of  the  total  tended  to  decrease  throughout  the 
cycle;  in  consumption,  the  category  more  than 
regained   its    earlier   importance    at  the  close. 

In  all  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle,  ex- 
penditures for  recreation  exceeded  consump- 
tion. Here  also  families  were  building  up  their 
inventories;  most  of  this  buildup  can  be 
assumed  to  be  in  television,  radio,  and  phono- 
graph equipment,  although  some  hobby  equip- 
ment enters  in.  As  with  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment, the  net  additions  to  inventory  were 
greatest  among  young  families.  At  comparable 
stages  of  the  life  cycle,  consumption  in  this 
category  was  considerably  less  important  in 
the  total  than  was  expenditure,  but  the  pattern 
was  the  same  in  both  cases,  one  of  decreasing 
importance  with  advance  in  the  age  of  the  head. 

Stocks  of  automobiles  and  trucks  were  also 
being  increased  at  all  stages  of  the  family  life 
cycle  except  the  last.  Since  consumption  was 
less  than  expenditures  in  all  but  the  final 
interval,  the  category  took  a  smaller  part  of 
the  consumption  than  of  the  expenditure  total 
in  all  but  the  final  interval.  Except  for  this 
difference,  the  pattern  was  much  the  same. 
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TABLE  10. --Consumption  patterns  oy  age  of  head 


Category  of  consumption 


Age  of  head 


Under 
30  years 


30-39 
years 


40-49 
years 


50-59 

years 


60-69 
years 


Unstandardized 


Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Food  purchased  for  use  at  home1 . . . 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home2 — 

Home-produced  food 

Food  as  gift  or  pay 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Expenditures 

Home-produced  fuel 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Use-value  of  vehicles 

Operation  of  vehicles 

Other  transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 

Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Food  purchased  for  use  at  home1 — ■ 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home2 . . . 

Home-produced  food 

Food  as  gift  or  pay 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Expenditures 

Home-produced  fuel 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment 

Clothing 

Personal  care 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Use-value  of  vehicles 

Operation  of  vehicles 

Other  transportation 

Recreation 

Reading  and  education 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 

Total  family  living 

Food  and  beverages 

Food  purchased  for  use  at  home1  - . . 

Mea3_s  purchased  away  from  home2 

Home-produced  food 

Food  as  gift  or  pay 

Meals  as  gift-  or  pay 

Housing.- 

Household  operation 

Expenditures 

Home-produced  fuel 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment 

Clothing , 

Personal  care , 

Medical  care 

Transportation 

Use-value  of  vehicles 

Operation  of  vehicles 

Other  transportation , 

Recreation , 

Reading  and  education , 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 

Families  (unstandardized  distribution). 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 

t3) 


3 


C3) 

(3) 
(3) 


i.3) 


(3) 
(3) 

[3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


38 
14 
2 
21 

1 

12 

10 

7 

3 

5 

10 

2 

9 

11 

6 

5 


Standardized  on  income  level 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


100 

40 

16 

3 

20 

1 
9 
9 
6 
2 
4 

13 
2 
7 

11 
5 
6 

2 

1 
2 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


37 

14 
2 

21 

1 

12 

10 

7 

3 

5 

10 

2 

9 

12 

7 

5 


Standardized  on  source  of  income 


!3j 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
(3) 

(3) 


36 

14 

2 

19 

1 

13 

10 

S 

3 

5 

11 

2 

9 

11 

6 

5 

1 

1 


NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 

1  Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  away  from  home. 

2  Includes  meals,  meal  supplements,  and  between-meal  snacks. 

3  0.5  percent  or  less. 
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Housing  expenditures  were  lower  after  the 
head  reached  40  years  of  age,  in  part  because 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  younger  families 
were  not  on  farms  and  consequently  their  full 
expenditures  for  housing  were  included  in 
family  living,  and  in  part  because  the  young 
nonfarm  families  tended  to  be  renters  rather 
than  owners  and  consequently  had  higher  out- 
of-pocket  costs.  In  computing  the  consumption 
value  of  housing,  farm  and  nonfarm  dwellings 
and  rented  and  owned  dwellings  were  treated 
alike.  As  a  result,  the  peak  values  for  housing 
consumption  occur  later  in  the  life  cycle,  at  a 
time  when  the  proportion  of  families  on  farms 
and  the  proportion  owning  were  higher,  and 
the  decline  in  the  last  interval  of  the  life  cycle 
was  less  marked.  Because  of  the  high  degree 
of  stability  in  the  consumption  value  of  hous- 
ing, this  category  comprised  an  increasing 
proportion  of  total  consumption  in  the  later 
years  when  consumption  in  other  categories 
was  falling  more  rapidly. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  greater  stability 
in  total  consumption  than  in  total  expenditures, 
those  categories  in  which  consumption  and  ex- 
penditures are  the  same  become  more  stable 
in  the  consumption  pattern.  This  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  in  medical  care.  The  moderate 
drop  in  expenditures  in  this  category  in  the 
last  interval  of  the  life  cycle  in  the  face  of  a 
very  sharp  decrease  in  all  other  expenditures 
resulted  in  its  taking  9  percentage  points  more 
of  the  total  in  the  last  than  in  the  preceding 
interval.  In  the  consumption  pattern  the  change 
is  only  4  percentage  points. 

The  interrelations  of  the  family's  position 
on  the  income  scale  and  in  the  family  life  cycle 
had  more  influence  on  the  consumption  pattern 
than  on  the  expenditure  pattern.  Holding  income 
constant  had  no  appreciable  effect  over  the 
family  life  cycle  on  the  pattern  of  spending  for 
food,  housing,  and  reading  and  education,  but 
under  the  same  control  the  pattern  of  con- 
sumption showed  greater  variation  in  these 
categories.  On  the  other  hand,  holding  income 
constant  had  no  effect  on  the  consumption 
patterns  in  four  categories  in  which  expendi- 
tures were  influenced  —  household  operation, 
furnishings  and  equipment,  personal  care,  and 
tobacco. 

Holding  the  source  of  income  constant  in- 
creased slightly  the  variation  in  the  pattern  of 
food  consumption  by  age  of  head,  but  tended  to 
stabilize  food  expenditures.  It  also  tended  to 
introduce  greater  stability  into  the  consump- 
tion patterns  of  clothing  and  recreation,  but 
had  no  effect  on  the  consumption  pattern  in 
several  categories  in  which  the  expenditure 
pattern  was  affected;  namely,  housing,  house- 
hold operation,  and  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Consumption  by  level  of  educational  attainment 

Families  whose  heads  had  had  less  than  5 
years  of  education  averaged  $2,360  in  value  of 


consumption;  those  whose  heads  had  graduated 
from  high  school,  $3,746  (appendix  A,  tables 
25  and  26).  This  was  an  increase  of  59  percent 
over  the  educational  range,  a  lower  rate  of 
change  than  occurred  in  expenditures,  which 
rose  78  percent.  The  three  areas  in  which  con- 
sumption differs  in  content  from  expenditure- - 
home  production,  the  annual  use-value  of 
durable  goods,  and  the  annual  use-value  of  the 
dwelling  —  responded  differently  to  change  in 
the  educational  level. 

Patterns  of  home  production  associated  with 
the  educational  level  of  the  head  accounted  for 
the  lower  overall  rate  of  change  in  consump- 
tion. An  increase  in  the  level  of  education  was 
accompanied  by  a  greater  increase  in  expendi- 
ture than  in  the  value  of  home-produced  goods. 
Home  production  of  fuel  actually  fell  off  as  the 
educational  level  rose.  Home  production  of  food 
rose,  but  only  7  percent  over  the  educational 
range  as  contrasted  to  17  percent  in  expendi- 
tures for  food  for  use  at  home  and  38  percent 
in  total  food  expenditures.  The  value  added  to 
consumption  by  home  sewing  cannot  be  meas- 
ured separately  but  together  home  sewing  and 
gifts  accounted  for  a  smaller  part  of  the  total 
clothing  consumption  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom  of  the  educational  scale. 

The  difference  between  the  use-value  of  dur- 
able goods  and  expenditures  for  them  had 
practically  no  effect  on  the  relative  change  in 
total  expenditures  and  total  value  of  consump- 
tion with  change  in  the  educational  level  of  the 
head.  Families  at  all  educational  levels  tended 
to  add  to  their  stocks  of  durables  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  relative  rate.  That  is,  the 
ratio  between  expenditures  and  use-value  for 
the  three  categories  containing  durables  was 
approximately  the  same  at  the  top  as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  Families  at  the  top  of  the 
educational  scale  tended  to  be  adding  relatively 
more  furniture  and  equipment,  however,  and 
using  up  relatively  more  of  their  store  of  TV, 
radio,  and  record-player  equipment. 

Differences  between  the  use-value  of  the 
dwelling  and  direct  expenditures  on  it  over  the 
educational  range  tended  to  mitigate  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  overall  pattern.  Between  edu- 
cational classes  differences  in  the  quality  of 
housing  as  measured  by  its  use-value  were 
greater  than  direct  expenditures  on  the  family 
dwelling  indicate. 

Although  all  categories  of  consumption  ex- 
cept medical  care  showed  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  consumption  with  a  rise  in  the  level  of  ed- 
ucation, not  all  rose  equally  and  the  pattern  of 
consumption  therefore  differed  from  one  ed- 
ucational level  to  another  (taMe  11).  Food, 
household  operation,  and  medical  care 
made  up  decreasing  proportions  of  consump- 
tion as  the  level  of  education  rose;  housing, 
furnishings  and  equipment,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, and  recreation,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  accounted  for  larger  propor- 
tions. 
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TABLE  11.  — Consumption  patterns  by  education  of  head 


Schooling 

completed 

Category  of  consumption 

Less 
than  5 
years 

5-7 
years 

8-11 
years 

12  yrs. 

or 

more 

Less 
than  5 
years 

5-7 
years 

8-11 
years 

12  yrs. 

or 
more 

Less 

than  5 

years 

5-7 

years 

8-11 
years 

12  yrs. 

or 
more 

Unstandardized 

Standardized  on  income 

level 

Standardized  on  source 
of  income 

Pet. 
100 

42 

13 

2 

21 

10 

10 
7 
3 

11 
2 

9 
8 

Ar 

4. 
(3) 

1 

C3) 

2 

(3) 

Pet. 
100 

41 

17 
3 

20 
(3) 
1 
9 
9 
6 
3 
5 

13 
2 
7 

11 
5 
6 
(3) 
2 
1 
2 
(3) 

Pet. 
100 

37 

15 
3 

18 
(3) 
1 

12 
9 
7 
2 
5 

12 
2 
7 

11 
5 
6 
C3) 
2 
1 
2 
(3) 

Pet. 
100 

33 

13 
4 

14 
(3) 
1 

12 
9 
8 
1 
5 

13 
2 

15 

7 
8 

C3) 
2 
1 
2 

(3) 

Pet. 

100 

42 

18 

3 

20 

(3) 

1 

10 

10 

7 

3 

5 

11 

2 

9 

9 

4 

4 

(3) 

2 

1 

2 

(3) 

Pet. 
100 

41 

17 
3 

20 
(3) 
1 
9 
9 
6 
3 
5 

13 
2 
7 

11 
5 
6 
(3) 
2 
1 
2 
(3) 

Pet. 
100 

37 

15 
3 

18 
(3) 
1 

12 
9 
7 
3 
5 

12 
2 
8 

11 
4 
6 
C3) 
2 
1 
2 
(3) 

Pet. 
100 

34 

13 
4 

16 
(3) 
1 

12 
9 
8 
2 
5 

12 
2 
7 

14 
6 
8 
C3) 
2 
1 
2 
(3) 

Pet. 

100 

42 

18 

2 

21 

C3) 

1 

10 

10 

7 

3 

4 

11 

2 

9 

8 

3 

4 

(3) 

2 
C3) 

2 
(3) 

Pet. 
100 

41 

17 
3 

21 
(3) 
1 
9 
9 
6 
3 
4 

13 
2 
7 

11 
5 
6 
(3) 
2 
1 
2 
(3) 

Pet. 
100 

37 

15 
3 

17 
(3) 
1 

12 
9 
7 
2 
5 

12 
2 
7 

11 
5 
6 
C3) 
2 
1 

(3)  2 

Pet. 
100 

Food  and  beverages  for  use  at  home1... 

33 

13 
4 
14 

(3) 

1 
12 

9 

8 

1 

5 
13 
2 

6 

15 

8 

8 

(3) 

2 

1 

2 

(3) 

Number 
115 

Number 
34 

Number 
110 

Number 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

15 

NOTE:     Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  tecause  of  rounding. 

1  Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  away  from  home. 

2  Includes  meals,  meal  supplements,  and  between-meal  snacks. 

3  0.5  percent  or  less. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  expendi- 
tures, there  is  a  fairly  close  relation  between 
the  level  of  income  and  the  level  of  educational 
attainment.  Standardizing  on  income  level 
reduces  by  half  the  spread  in  the  value  of  con- 
sumption between  those  at  the  top  of  the 
educational  scale  and  those  at  the  bottom.  This 
procedure  eliminates  less  of  the  variation  in 
consumption   patterns    at   different  educational 


levels,  however.  Some  variation  is  removed 
in  food,  furnishings  and  equipment,  clothing, 
medical  care,  and  transportation,  but  only  in 
transportation  does  this  amount  to  more  than 
1  percentage  point.  Standardizing  on  source  of 
income  has  almost  no  effect  on  either  the 
absolute  amounts  or  the  consumption  patterns 
at  different  levels. 


HOUSING  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  DURABLE  GOODS 


The  foregoing  chapter  has  presented  a  sum- 
mation of  consumption  in  purely  monetary 
terms.  Descriptive  data  as  to  the  durable  goods 
families  have  at  their  disposal  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  engaged  in  the  home  production 
of  food   present   another  facet  of  consumption. 


Housing 

Living  in  the  open  country,  these  families 
were  in  houses  intended  for  single  family 
occupancy.  A  few  of  the  dwellings  were  shared 
by  two  related  families;  four  houses  had  had  an 
additional  kitchen  added  to  permit  separate 
apartments.  Five  structures  combined  the 
family  dwelling  and  its  place  of  business,  a 
store. 

The  typical  house  encountered  in  this  survey 
was  a  small  frame  house   of  four  or  five  rooms 


and  about  1,100  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It 
might  have  either  one  or  two  stories  and  was 
without  a  basement.  It  had  electricity  but  no 
plumbing  or  central  heat.  When  new,  this  house 
had  been  of  inferior  construction.  At  the  time  of 
the  survey  it  was  more  than  30  years  old  and 
judged  by  the  interviewer  to  be  moderately  to 
severely  depreciated.  Its  current  value  has 
been  estimated  at  about  $4,000  and  its  replace- 
ment cost  at  about  $5,500. 

This  description  does  not  fit  all  houses  in 
the  sample,  of  course.  There  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  housing  these  families  oc- 
cupied, and  some  of  the  characteristics  men- 
tioned above  were  encountered  more  frequently 
than  others.  The  use  of  frame  construction  is 
one  of  the  more  universal  features  .  Only  5  per- 
cent of  the  houses  were  of  other  types  of  con- 
struction; there  were  5  log  houses  and  12  of 
masonry  in  the  sample. 
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Having  electricity  was  an  equally  common 
characteristic;  again  only  5  percent  of  the 
houses  were  without  it.  The  adequacy  of  the 
wiring  varied  widely,  however.  Some  of  the 
houses  had  little  more  than  a  single  bulb  hang- 
ing in  the  middle  of  each  room  and  others  had 
six  or  more  outlets  per  room  to  provide  for 
lamps  and  equipment.  On  the  average,  there 
were  slightly  more  than  three  outlets  per  room 
in  the  wired  houses.  About  70  percent  of  them 
had  had  special  wiring  installed  to  provide  for 
electric  ranges,  water  heaters,  and  other 
equipment  drawing  heavily  on  current. 

The  houses  in  the  sample  also  tended  to  be 
much  alike  in  what  they  lacked.  Central  heating 
was  almost  universally  lacking;  only  7  percent 
of  the  houses  had  furnaces  or  other  provision 
for  central  heat.  Bathrooms  were  found  some- 
what more  frequently  than  central  heating,  but 
only  16  percent  of  the  houses  had  a  complete 
bathroom  equipped  with  toilet  and  tub  or 
shower.  (There  were  three  houses,  however, 
that  had  more  than  one  bathroom.)  Running 
water  in  the  kitchen  was  somewhat  more 
common  than  a  bathroom,  but  was  found  in  only 
about  a  fourth  of  the  houses. 

There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  size 
of  these  houses,  whether  measured  in  number 
of  rooms  or  amount  of  floor  space.  The  range 
in  rooms  was  from  2  to  10  rooms  but  slightly 
more  than  half  had  4  or  5  rooms.  The  range 
in  floor  space  was  from  less  than  300  to  more 
than  3,000  square  feet.  Half  the  houses  had 
between  790  and  1,415  square  feet. 

The  houses  were  generally  poorly  built.  The 
most  frequently  assigned  grade  of  construction 
"inferior"  was  given  to  61  percent,  and  the 
lower  rating  of  "very  inferior"  to  18  percent. 
Only  20  percent  were  judged  to  be  of  "stand- 
ard" construction  and  2  percent  to  be  "supe- 
rior." 

Many  of  the  characteristics  of  substandard 
construction  and  design  were  evident  in  these 
houses  and  must  affect  their  livability.  Lack 
of  storage  space  can  be  cited  as  an  example. 
About  a  third  had  no  closets,  and  those  that  had 
closets  had,  on  the  average,  only  two.  Another 
characteristic  of  poor  construction  that  affects 
housekeeping  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  qualities 
of  the  house  is  crudity  of  finish.  In  less  than 
half  the  rooms  used  as  living  rooms  were  the 
walls  of  plaster  or  wallboard.  Floors  were  un- 
finished in  17  percent  of  these  rooms. 

The  oldest  house  found  in  the  survey  was 
reported  to  be  about  150  years  old.  Old  houses 
were  not  uncommon;  4  percent  were  said  to  be 
at  least  100  years  old  and  23  percent  between 
50  and  100  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  24  per- 
cent had  been  built  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  When  the  age  of  many  of  these  houses 
and  their  poor  initial  construction  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  not  surprising  that  over  a 
third  of  them  were  approaching  or  had  reached 
the    maximum    depreciation    permitted   by   the 


scale  used.16  Relatively  minor  depreciation  was 
reported  for  24  percent  of  the  houses. 

While  a  discussion  of  the  individual  features 
of  housing  can  present  the  clearest  picture  of 
its  quality,  the  range  in  quality  can  probably  be 
presented  most  clearly  in  terms  of  money 
value,  since  value  summarizes  the  individual 
attributes.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  have 
cost  less  than  $1,000  to  replace  the  poorest 
house  in  the  sample  and  more  than  $25,000  to 
replace  the  best.  The  houses  in  the  inter- 
quartile range  had  replacement  values  between 
$3,350  and  $6,880,  with  a  median  value  of 
$4,600.  Taking  present  condition  as  well  as 
replacement  cost  into  account  tends  to  reduce 
differences  in  the  value  of  housing.  Half  the 
houses  in  the  sample  were  judged  to  have  cur- 
rent values  of  less  than  $3,000,  while  about  a 
fourth  had  values  between  $3,000  and  $5,000. 
For  only  5  percent  of  the  dwellings  was  the 
current  value  $10,000  or  more. 

Income  level  and  tenure  appear  to  have  been 
more  important  than  source  of  income  in  de- 
termining the  grade  of  housing  occupied  by  the 
families  in  this  study  (table  12).  Houses  of 
families  whose  incomes  were  $2,500  or  more 
were  estimated  to  be  currently  worth  71  per- 
cent more  than  those  of  families  with  incomes 
less  than  $1,500,  and  owner-occupied  houses 
more  than  half  again  as  much  as  renter- 
occupied  houses.  In  passing,  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  housing  of  owners  showed  greater 
diversity  in  value  than  did  that  of  renters;  some 
of  the  poorest  as  well  as  all  of  the  best  were 
owner-occupied.  The  value  of  their  homes  in- 
creased as  the  family  head  entered  middle  age 
and  declined  in  his  later  years. 


TABLE  12. --Average  current  value  of  dwelling,  by  disposable 
family  income,  source  of  income,  tenure,  and  age  of  head 


Classification 


All  f amilies 

Disposable  family  income: 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Income  source: 

Some  farm  income 

No  farm  income 

Tenure : 

Owners 

Renters 

Age  of  head: 

Under  40  years 

40-59  years 

60  years  and  over 


Number 

of 

families 


346 

138 
107 

101 


271 

75 


236 
110 


107 
142 

97 


Average 
current 
value  of 
dwelling 


$3,978 

2,935-,, 

4,332-1 

5,031 


4,086 
3,590 


4,514-., 
2,833-> 


3,743- 
4,292= 
3,775- 


**Difference  significant  at  the  1-percent  level. 


K  The  scale  permitted  depreciation  to  40  percent  of  replacement 
value.  Houses  depreciated  50  to  60  percent  are  referred  to  here.  For 
a  discussionof  the  method  of  depreciating,  see  Appendix  B,  Methodology. 
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The  space  that  housing  provides  each  oc- 
cupant is  another  measure  of  its  adequacy. 
About  25  percent  of  the  houses  in  the  sample 
provided  less  than  one  room  per  occupant,  a 
level  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  over- 
crowded (table  13).  There  was  no  statistically 
significant  difference  in  the  incidence  of  over- 
crowding between  farm  and  nonfarm  houses  and 
among  houses  of  families  in  the  three  income 
classes.  Here,  again,  however,  tenure  made  an 
important  difference;  rented  houses  were  al- 
most three  times  as  likely  as  owner- occupied 
houses  to  have  less  than  one  room  per  person. 
Since  many  considerations  enter  into  the  selec- 
tion of  housing,  and  moving  to  match  the  size 
of  the  house  to  the  size  of  the  family  is  rare, 
particularly  among  farm  families,  overcrowd- 
ing occurs  with  some  frequency  during  that 
part  of  the  marriage  cycle  when  the  family  is 
at  its  largest--when  its  head  is  under  40  years 
of  age.  In  the  later  years  there  is  even  more 
frequently  room  to  spare. 

Such  comparisons  as  can  be  made  between 
the  dwellings  encountered  in  this  survey  and 
those  of  farm  operators  throughout  the  East 
South  Central  Region  suggest  that  these  fami- 
lies have  poorer  housing  than  is  typical  of  the 
region  as  a  whole.  In  the  summer  of  1957  these 
families  were  better  off  as  regards  electricity 
than  families  of  the  region  as  a  whole  had  been 
in  the  spring  of  1956;  95  percent  of  the  homes 
were  electrified  as  compared  with  87  percent 
throughout  the  region.  Fewer,  however,  had 
running  water  (27  as  compared  with  39  per- 
cent) and  flush  toilets  (16  versus  24  percent). 
Monroe  and  Cumberland  Counties  were  served 
by  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  electric  sys- 
tems, which  probably  accounts  for  the  high  rate 


TABLE  13.  --Distribution  of  dwellings  by  number  of  rooms  per 
occupant,  by  disposable  family  income,  source  of  income, 
tenure,  and  age  of  head 


Families 

Rooms  per  occupant 

Classification 

Less  than 
1.0 

1.0- 
1.9 

2.0  or 
more 

Number 
346 

138 
107 
101 

271 
75 

236 
110 

107 

142 

97 

Percent 
25 

22 
24 
29 

23 

31 

45-1 

23J 
13 

Percent 
45 

42 
42 
53 

47 
40 

46 

44 

51 
3>* 

Percent 
30 

Disposable  family  income: 
-$2,499 

36 

3^— 1*» 
18-1 

30 
29 

38-, 
X23*~ 

i-h** 

Income  source: 

Tenure : 

Age  of  head: 

53J  ** 

♦Difference  significant  at  the  5-percent  level. 

-"►Difference  significant  at  the  1-percent  level. 


of   electrification  in  the    study   area,    to  which 
the  additional  year  also  contributes. 

Furnishings  and  equipment 

While  their  housing  may  have  been  poorer 
than  other  housing  in  the  region,  these  fami- 
lies enjoyed  relatively  well-equipped  homes. 
Comparisons  can  be  made  to  farm-operator 
dwellings  in  the  East  South  Central  Region  on 
four  items.  Three  of  these  items--mechanical 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and  tele- 
vision sets--were  owned  by  larger  proportions 
of  these  families  than  of  farm-operator  fami- 
lies in  the  region.  The  fourth  item,  freezers, 
was  owned  by  a  smaller  proportion  of  these 
families,  but  if  the  comparison  is  confined  to 
farm  families  as  is  appropriate  with  this  item, 
the  difference  disappears. 

In  the  sample  as  a  whole,  a  mechanical  re- 
frigerator was  reported  more  frequently  than 
any  other  large  piece  of  equipment.  It  was, 
indeed,  almost  universal,  being  in  92  percent 
of  the  homes  (table  14).  A  few  of  the  homes 
without  refrigerators  had  iceboxes,  but  most 
of  this  small  group  had  no  refrigeration.  Al- 
most a  fourth  of  the  families  had  a  freezer 
in  addition  to  their  refrigerator.  Two-thirds 
of  the  kitchens  were  equipped  with  gas  or 
electric  ranges,  and  half  the  families  reported 
having  at  least  one  piece  of  small  electrical 
kitchen  equipment,  such  as  a  toaster,  mixer, 
frypan,  or  coffeemaker,  but  none  had  an  elec- 
tric dishwasher. 

Washing  machines  and  electric  irons  were 
also  standard  equipment;  each  was  reported 
in  about  90  percent  of  these  households. 
Dryers  and  ironers  were  very  rare,  however, 
each  being  reported  by  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  families.  Few  families,  too,  had  power 
cleaning  equipment;  twenty-nine  percent  had 
vacuum  cleaners  and  less  than  1  percent  had 
waxer- polishers. 

Although  summers  in  this  area  are  long  and 
warm,  only  four  families  had  air-conditioning 
equipment.  These  each  had  a  single  room-type 
unit.  About  half  the  families  had  at  least  one 
electric  fan,  which  might  be  either  an  attic, 
window,  or  portable  type. 

Families  in  the  survey  had  radios  in  89  per- 
cent of  the  homes  and  television  sets  in  51 
percent;  only  5  percent  were  without  one  or 
the  other.  However,  only  21  percent  had  tele- 
phones. 

Just  as  owners  tended  to  have  better  houses 
than  renters  and  higher-income  families  had 
better  houses  than  those  with  lower  incomes, 
so  owners  and  high-income  families  tended  to 
have  more  equipment  than  did  renters  and  low- 
income  families.  As  families  moved  up  the 
income  scale,  they  tended  to  acquire  equipment 
rapidly.  Differences  between  the  holdings  of 
middle-  and  high-income  families  were  con- 
siderably less  sharp  than  between  low-  and 
middle-income  families. 
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Table  14.  --Percentage  of  families  having  selected  items  of  household  equipment,  by  income  level,  source  of  income,  tenure, 

and  age  of  head 


vindicates  difference  significant  at  the  5-percent  level. 
^vindicates  difference  significant  at  the  1-percent  level. 

1  Includes  toasters,  coffeemakers,  mixers,  waffle  irons,  rotary  "broilers,  and  frypans. 

2  Attic,  window,  or  portable. 


Classification 

Families 

Mechanical 
refrig- 
erator 

Freezer 

Gas  or 

electric 

range 

Any  small 
electrical 
kitchen 
equipment1 

Washing 
machine 

Self- 
heating 
hand 
iron 

Vacuum 
cleaner 

Sewing 
machine 

Electric 
fan2 

Radio 

Tele- 
vision 
set 

Record 
player, 
phono- 
graph 

Number 
346 

138 

107 
101 

271 
75 

236 

110 

107 

142 

97 

Percent 
92 

96-1 
99 

94 
86 

88-1 

92 
94 
90 

Percent 
21 

?3* 

ii-i 

21 
23 
19 

Percent 
66 

82 

70  > 
55-1 

71> 
57-J 

77-, 
66  ** 
56-1 

Percent 
51 

39 

49-1** 

68-1 

51 
48 

52 
48 

51 
55 
43 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Perc  ent 

Percent 

Percent 
51 

36-i 

563** 

67 

53 

47 

54 
47 

64 

S3- 

Percent 

90 
82-,* 

93H* 

99-1 

95n** 

72-1 

92 
86 

92 

931* 
84  J 

93 

88— | 
95— J 

98 

94 

89 

92 
94 

96 

94 
88 

29 

16-1 

33>* 
44 

30 
27 

35-]** 

16  -> 

29 
33 
25 

75 

72 
75 
79 

&- 

53~i»* 

82-1 

89 

47 

50-J 
60 

61-1 

47 
46 

54  -, 
39J 

89 

88 
89 
92 

83-1 

92 
84 

92— ' 

93 

12 

Disposable  family 
income : 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499...7 
$2,500  and  over.. 

Income  source: 

Some  farm  income. 
No  farm  income... 

Tenure : 

Age  of  head: 

Under  40  years... 

40-59  years 

60  years  and  over 

8 

9-1  ** 

22  J 

13 
12 

12 
13 

14 
10 
14 

In  contrast  to  housing,  source  of  income 
also  assumed  importance  in  determining  the 
amount  of  equipment  owned.  Farm  families 
tended  to  have  more  than  nonfarm  families, 
and  the  differences  between  the  two  groups 
were  greater  for  the  more  expensive  items. 

From  an  examination  of  the  pattern  of  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  as  this  shows  up  when 
the  data  are  presented  by  position  of  the  family 
in  its  life  cycle,  it  is  clear  that  young  families 
attached  considerable  importance  to  equipping 
their  households.  Although  peak  ownership 
rates  for  most  items  were  not  reached  until 
the  family  head  was  between  40  and  60  years 
of  age,  young  families  had  amassed  consider- 
able stocks.  High  proportions  of  young  families 
had  two  of  the  big-ticket  items,  refrigerators 
and  gas  or  electric  ranges;  in  fact,  more  of 
them  than  of  any  succeeding  age  group  had  the 
latter.  In  contrast,  older  families,  most  of  whom 
had  lived  many  years  before  power  equipment 
became  available  to  them,  had  acquired  less 
than  families  somewhat  their  juniors.  Estab- 
lished habits  have  probably  reinforced  the 
effects  of  declining  incomes  to  limit  their 
buying. 


Clothing 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  describe  the 
stocks  of  clothing  owned  by  families  in  this 
survey  in  terms  that  would  relate  these  stocks 
to  national  averages  or  other  accepted  norms, 
but  lack  of  inventory  data  for  the  population  at 
large  makes  this  impossible.  An  examination 
of  these  inventories,  however,  indicates  that  a 
description  suggesting  borderline  adequacy 
would  probably  fit  the  group  as  a  whole. 


For  most  items,  stocks  were  sufficiently 
large  to  provide  several  changes  (tables  15  and 
16).  It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  stocks 
were  adequate  to  meet  all  physical  and  some 
social  needs.  It  will  be  noted,  though,  that  the 
groups  spending  more  for  clothing  had  larger 
inventories  of  most  items.  Since  no  appreciable 
group  had  reached  the  level  of  inventory  at 
which  they  made  only  qualitative  changes  in 
response  to  an  increase  in  income,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  almost  all  persons  felt  a  need  for 
more  as  well  as  better  clothing.  The  lack  of 
diversity  in  the  individual  wardrobes  can  be 
seen  most  easily  in  the  data  for  men.  For  the 
great  majority  of  men  in  this  sample  the 
everyday  garb  was  work  clothes;  business  suits 
and  their  concomitant,  overcoats  and  topcoats, 
for  most  would  be  "special  occasion"  clothing. 
It  is  therefore  indicative  of  the  lack  of  diversity 
that  29  percent  of  the  men  had  no  suits  and  55 
percent  had  no  overcoat  or  topcoat. 

Women  in  this  sample  usually  had  one  or  two 
winter  coats,  a  lightweight  coat,  and  sometimes 
a  jacket  for  outdoor  wear .  Special  rain  wear  was 
seldom  found  in  their  wardrobes.  They  were 
likely  to  have  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
view about  a  dozen  dresses  of  all  kinds  (house- 
dresses  and  street  or  dress  clothes),  including 
out-of-season  garments  not  currently  in  use. 
These  might  be  supplemented  by  a  suit  and 
several  skirts,  blouses,  and  sweaters.  The 
average  current  stock  of  shoes  was  about  five 
pairs,  and  the  stock  of  hats,,  including  those 
currently  out  of  season,  about  two. 

Girls,  for  the  most  part,  had  smaller  ward- 
robes than  women.  They  were  unlikely  to  have 
more  than  one  winter  coat  and  might  not  have 
a  lightweight  coat,  but  they  were  somewhat 
more   likely   than  the    women  to  have  a  jacket. 
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TABLE  15.  --Average  number  of  selected  garments  in  men's  and  boys'  clothing  inventories,  by  level 
of  spending  for  clothing  for  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  by  age  for  children 


Item 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

Males  aged-- 

All 

Low 
spenders1 

Medium 
spenders1 

High 
spenders1 

2-5 
years 

6-11 
years 

12-15 
years 

Number 

0.6 

.2 

2.5 

0 

1.3 

1.2 

.8 

5.2 

2.8 

.1 
4.8 
5.5 
2.5 
1.6 
1.3 

.4 

Number 

0.6 
.2 
1.9 
0 

.8 
1.0 

.4 
4.5 
2.0 

0 

4.4 
4.1 
2.1 

1.5 

1.1 

.3 

Number 

0.5 
.1 
2.5 
0 

1.2 
1.0 
.6 
5.0 
2.8 

.1 
4.8 
5.2 
2.5 

1.6 

1.2 

.4 

Number 

0.6 
.2 

3.0 
0 

2.0 

1.5 
1.4 
6.1 
3.6 

.3 
5.2 
7.3 
2.8 
1.9 
1.4 

.6 

Number 

0.3 
0 

1.6 
.1 

1.3 
.2 
.2 

5.0 
1.0 

4.8 
1.4 
5.3 

.9 
1.7 

.2 
0 

Number 

0.1 
.1 
2.0 
0 

1.5 
.2 
0 

5.7 
1.5 

.8 
1.4 
7.0 

.8 
1.7 

.3 

.2 

Number 

0.1 

0 

1.9 

0 

Sweaters,  sweat  shirts,  knitted 

.8 

Suits — year  round  or  winter.... 
Overalls,  jeans,  work  pants.... 
Sport  shorts,  bathing  trunks, 

.2 
0 

5.9 
1.6 

.2 

2.1 
6.5 

1.1 

1.8 
.5 
.1 

421 
44 

100 
100 
100 
100 

140 
51 

33 
49 
31 
15 

140 
42 

33 
27 
37 
37 

141 
38 

33 
24 
31 
48 

49 
3.7 

26 
30 
25 
24 

86 
8.3 

46 
35 
47 
52 

52 
13.6 

28 
35 
27 
23 

Distribution  of  persons  by  dis- 
posable family  income: 

All  income  levels....  percent 

Under  $1,500 do. . . 

$l,500-$2,499 do. .  . 

$2,500  and  over do... 

Individuals  were  arrayed  by  annual  expenditures  and  divided  into  approximate  thirds. 


They  had  fewer  dresses  and  suits  but  more 
skirts,  blouses,  and  sweaters.  At  the  time  of 
the  interview  they  usually  had  two  or  three 
pairs  of  shoes  and  frequently  no  hat. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  many  men 
did  not  have  an  overcoat  or  topcoat,  but  they 
were  likely  to  have  two  or  three  jackets.  Like 
the  women,  they  seldom  had  raincoats.  The 
average  man  had  a  year-round  suit  and  pos- 
sibly a  summer  or  slack  suit.  He  had  about 
three  pairs  of  trousers  and  five  pairs  of  over- 
alls, jeans,  or  work  pants.  Currently  he  had 
about  five  work  shirts,  six  dress  or  sports 
shirts,  one  or  two  pairs  of  workshoes,  and 
an  equal  number  of  dress  or  sport  shoes. 

Boys  tended  to  have  less  of  almost  everything 
than  did  the  men  in  the  sample.  The  difference 
is  particularly  great  as  to  overcoats  and  suits, 
but  extends  to  most  other  garments  also.  They 
were  likely,  however,  to  have  somewhat  more 
overalls,  jeans,  or  work  pants  and  dress  or 
sports  shirts. 

One  of  the  determinants  of  the  size  of  the 
wardrobe  was  the  individual's  income  position 
(table  17).  Among  children  (2  through  15years 
of  age    1T),  wardrobes  in  the  upper  income  class 


1TNo    inventory   data   were   obtained  for    those  below  2  years  of 
age. 


were  15  percent  larger  than  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  income  scale,  while  among  adults 
this  difference  was  about  2  5  percent.  Clothing 
inventories  of  children  in  the  middle-income 
class  were  more  like  in  size  to  those  in  the 
lower  income  class  than  in  the  upper. 

Those  'adults  who  spent  more  for  clothing 
during  the  schedule  year  had  larger  inventories 
than  those  who  spent  little.  These  differences 
in  the  size  of  the  inventories  were  consider- 
ably greater  when  annual  spending  rather  than 
annual  income  was  used  as  a  classifier.  This 
occurred  because  individuals  did  not  always 
spend  in  line  with  their  incomes;  in  fact,  no 
more  than  half  of  the  individuals  in  a  group- 
ing by  relative  size  of  expenditures  were  in  the 
corresponding  class  by  relative  size  of  income. 

Among  the  reasons  that  can  be  cited  for  the 
relatively  low  relation  between  income  and 
size  of  inventory  are:  (1)  Annual  income  is  a 
poor  indication  of  the  long-term  income  posi- 
tion. Farm  income  in  particular  is  subject  to 
sharp  fluctuations  which  most  families  take 
into  account  consciously  or  unconsciously  in 
determining  their  level  of  living.  (2)  Individual 
tastes  and  preferences  are  important  in  de- 
termining the  disposition  of  income  between 
spending  and  saving,  and  between  the  various 
consumption  categories  for  that  which  is  to  be 
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TABLE  16.  --Average  number  of  selected  garments  in  women's  and  girls'  clothing  inventories,  by  level  of 
spending  for  clothing  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  by  age  for  children 


Item 


Females  16  years  of  age  and  over 


All 


Low 

spenders 1 


Medium 
spenders1 


High 
spenders 1 


Females  aged- 


2-5 
years 


6-11 
years 


12-15 
years 


Heavy  or  winter  coats 

Lightweight  coats ,  toppers 

Raincoats ,  rain  capes 

Jackets 

Snowsuits ,  leggings 

Sweaters ,  sweat  shirts 

Blouses,  shirts,  jerseys,  T-shirts. 

Separate  skirts 

Suits 

Dresses 

Slacks,  jeans,  overalls 

Shorts ,  bathing  suits 

Hats 

Shoes 

Rubbers,  galoshes ,  boots 

Handbags ,  purses 


Persons number. 

Average  age years . 

Distribution  of  persons  by  disposable 
family  income : 

All  income  levels percent. . . 

Under  $1, 500 do 

$l,500-$2,499 do 

$2,500  and  over do 


Number 

1.6 

1.0 

.2 

.6 

0 

2.6 

3.9 

3.6 

.9 

12.7 

.8 

.5 

1.8 

4.7 

.3 

2.4 


409 

41 


100 
100 
100 
100 


Number 

1.3 

.8 
0 

.3 
0 

1.5 
2.3 
2.1 

.5 
11.5 

.4 

.1 
1.3 
3.4 

.2 
1.5 


131 

49 


32 
46 
29 

17 


Number 

1.6 

1.0 

.1 

.6 
0 

2.2 
3.6 
3.2 

.8 
12.5 

.7 

.2 
1.7 
4.5 

.4 
2.3 


Number 

1.9 

1.2 

.3 

.8 

0 

4.0 
5.6 
5.3 
1.2 
14.1 
1.3 
1.0 
2.5 
6.3 
.3 
3.4 


Number 

1.1 

.5 
0 

.6 

.3 


2. 
2. 

1. 

11. 
1. 
2. 


1 
9 

2 
.1 
.6 
.9 

.3 
.5 
2.4 
.2 
.7 


136 
40 


33 
30 
38 
33 


142 
36 


35 
24 
33 

50 


61 
3.4 


30 
42 
16 
33 


Number 

1.1 

.6 

.1 

.7 

0 

2.5 

4.3 

3.3 

.2 

10.8 

1.9 

1.9 

.3 

2.6 

.2 

.9 


87 
8.6 


43 
37 
51 
41 


Number 
0.9 


5.1 
6.5 
7.9 

.3 
7.8 
2.1 
1.5 

.3 
3.4 

.1 
1.9 


55 
13.8 


27 
21 
33 
27 


Individuals  were  arrayed  by  annual  expenditures  and  the  array  divided  into  approximate  thirds . 


spent.  (3)  One  of  these  classifications  —  level 
of  spending- -has  been  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual,  the  other  —  level  of  income  — 
on  the  basis  of  the  family.  Unless  there  is  a 
comparable  increase  in  income,  an  increase  in 
family  size  must  result  in  lower  expenditures 
by  the  individual,  as  the  same  amount  must  be 
stretched  to  cover  more  persons. 

The  size  of  the  wardrobe  was  also  related 
to  the  age  of  the  individual.  Variation  in  rela- 
tion to  age  was  particularly  marked  among 
females.  Largest  quantities  of  clothing  were 
reported  by  relatively  young  adults- -by  fe- 
males between  16  and  24  years  of  age  and  by 
males  between  25  and  39.  Precise  comparisons 
cannot  be  made  between  the  inventories  of  those 
under  16  years  of  age  and  those  16  and  over, 
because  of  the  method  used  in  reaching  a 
weighted  total  measuring  the  wardrobe  18  .How- 
ever, some  indication^  of  the  change  during 
childhood  and  youth  can  be  gotten  from  a  com- 
parison of  inventories  of  2-  through  5-year 
olds  with  those  of  12-  through  15-year  olds. 
Between  these  age  spans  girls'  inventories 
increased  by  a  third,  but  there  was  practically 
no    change    in    the     size    of    boys'    wardrobes. 

A  difference  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  typical  of  the  clothing  practices 


For  a  description  of  the  method,  see  appendix  B. 


of  the  sexes,  however.  Part  of  it  must  be 
attributed  to  a  difference  in  the  age  and  income 
pattern  in  which  girls  and  boys  were  distributed 
in  this  sample  that  tended  to  make  the  owner- 
ship curve  flatter  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
Women's  wardrobes  decreased  in  size  more 
sharply  than  men's  in  the  year  s  after  peak  size 
was  reached.  Women  over  60  years  old  had 
wardrobes  only  73  percent  as  large  as  those  in 
the  peak  years,  while  in  the  same  age  span 
men's  were  90  percent  of  the  peak  size. 


Automobiles 

Relatively  few  of  the  families  in  the  survey 
were  dependent  on  public  transportation  or  on 
their  neighbors  and  friends  to  get  around. 
Some  means  of  automotive  transportation  was 
reported  by  79  percent—automobiles  by  68 
percent  and  trucks  that  were  used  by  the  family 
by  15  percent  (table  18).  A  small  number  had 
more  than  one  vehicle;  4  percent  had  both  a  car 
and  a  truck  and  2  percent  had  two  cars. 

Most  of  the  automobiles  were  in  the  low- 
price  range  and  had  had  a  previous  owner. 
Chevrolets,  Fords,  and  Plymouths  made  up  84 
percent  of  the  stock,  and  there  were  a  few 
other  cars  in  the  same  price  range.  Only  21 
percent   of  all  the  cars  were  new  when  bought 
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TABLE  17. --Relative  size  of  clothing  inventories,  by  age  of  individual,  level  of  individual's  clothing  expenditures, 

income  level,  and  source  of  income 


Classification 


Number  of 
individuals 


Index 
numbers , 
size  of 
inventory3 


Women2 


Number  of 
individuals 


Index 
numbers, 
size  of 

inventory3 


Boys1 


Number  of 
individuals 


Index 

numbers , 

size  of 

inventory3 


Number  of 
individuals 


Index 
numbers , 

size  of 
inventory3 


All  individuals 

Age  of  individual  (years): 

2-5 

6-11 

12-15 

16-24 

25-39 

40-59 

60  and  over 

Clothing  expenditure  level: 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Disposable  family  income: 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Income  source: 
Some  farm  income 

Farm  only 

51-99  percent  farm 

1-50  percent  fann 

No  farm  income 


61 
87 

55 


100 


89 

96 

::s 


49 
86 
52 


100 

101 

98 


57 
67 

79 


161 

i? 

44 
42 


113 


10- 

99 

111 

102 

S7 


85 
107 
151 

66 


131 

136 
142 


164 
124 

121 


32- 
108 
11; 
101 
85 


111 

106 

98 

81 


77 

95 

126 


'.1 

98 

114 


99 

94 
104 
100 

103 


54 
51 
82 


134 
52 
51 
31 
53 


94 

92 

109 


104 
96 

118 
96 
89 


77 
103 
144 

97 


140 
140 
141 


160 
131 
130 


340 
116 
117 
107 
81 


100 


86 

107 

105 
96 


82 

94 

124 


92 

95 

115 


101 
94 

111 
98 

94 


2-15  years  of  age. 

2  16  years  and  over. 

3  Numbers  of  garments  weighted  by  average  price  paid  per  garment  in  the  survey  year,  expressed  as  a  relative  of  the  average  weighted 
quantity  for  all  individuals  in  the  sex-age  group. 

TABLE  18.  --Cars  and  trucks  owned,  by  income  level,  source  of  income,  and  age  of  head 


Classification 

Families 

Cars 

and 

trucks 

Condition  of 
car  when 
bought1 

Frice  range  of 
car 

Model  year  of  car 

All 

Having 
cars  or 
trucks 

New 

Used 

"Low 

priced" 

three2 

Other 

1957- 
1956 

1955- 

1952 

1951- 

1946 

1942 

and 

earlier 

Number 
3-6 

138 
107 
101 

271 
75 

107 

142 

97 

Percent 

Number 
297 

93 

92 

112 

245 
52 

109 

135 

53 

Percent 

Percent 
79 

921* 
82* 

66i 

78 
84 

76 

82 
77 

Percent 
84 

88 
78 

86 

74J 

85 
86 
77 

Percent 
16 

12 
22 

14 

26J 

15 
14 
23 

Percent 
9 

1 
18J 

Hi* 
2J 

10 
8 
9 

Percent 
34 

20]** 

4lJ 
40 

35 
30 

33 
35 
32 

Percent 
52 

671* 
50J 

42 

51 
58 

52 
54 
50 

Percent 

79 

82** 

93J 

64J 

^V 

87** 

52J 

21 

18* 

34J 

22 

17 

24 
18 
23 

5 

Disposable  family  income : 
Under  $1,500 

12i 

$l,500-$2,499 

3}* 

1 

Income  source : 

4 

10 

Age  of  head: 

5 

3 
9 

NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 
*  Difference  significant  at  the  5-percent  level. 
**  Difference  significant  at  the  1-percent  level. 

Assumed  to  be  new  if  model  year  is  the  same  as  or  later  than  year  of  purchase. 
2  Chevrolet,  Ford,  and  Plymouth. 


by  their   present   owners;19    bigger   cars  were 
more    likely  to   be    second-hand  than   smaller 


19  The  schedule  did  not  carry  a  question  on  whether  the  car  was 
bought  new  or  used,  but  the  model  year  and  year  of  purchase  were 
asked.  If  the  year  of  purchase  was  the  same  as  the  model  year  or  was 
the  preceding  year,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  car  was  bought  new. 
This  somewhat  overstates  the  proportion  of  new  cars,  for  some  cars 
change  hands  during  their  first  year. 


ones.  They  were  about  1  year  older,  on  the 
average,  than  the  general  run  of  cars  in  the 
U.S.  (1).  The  median  model  year  was  1951. 
The  two  most  recent  model  years  accounted 
for  only  9  percent  of  the  total,  while  at  the 
other  extreme  5  percent  were  prewar 
models. 
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The  rate  of  ownership  described  here  is 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  South  as  a 
whole.  In  contrast  to  the  finding  here  of  83 
percent  of  families  with  income  from  farming 
owning  cars  or  trucks  is  the  estimate  of  78 
percent  for  all  farm- operators  in  the  South  in 
1955  (L4).  Some  of  this  difference,  however, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  criteria  used  in  de- 
termining who  would  be  interviewed  in  this 
survey  rather  than  to  the  area  itself,  for  single 
persons  and  broken  families  are  less  likely 
to  have  cars  than  are  husband- and- wife  fami- 
lies. 

Farm  families  were  more  likely  than  non- 
farm  families  to  have  a  car  or  truck.  Only  64 
percent  of  the  nonfarm  families  reported  some 
means  of  transportationas  compared  to  83  per- 
cent of  the  farm  group.  Part  of  this  difference 
may  have  been  due  to  the  farm  family's  greater 
need  for  some  means  of  getting  about,  but  other 
factors,  particularly  income  level  and  the 
family's  position  in  the  marriage  cycle,  also 
contributed  to  their  higher  rate  of  ownership. 
Within  the  farm  group,  those  who  combined 
farming  with  work  off  the  farm  owned  cars  or 
trucks  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  those 
whose  sole  source  of  income  was  farming. 
Farm  families  were  likely  to  keep  their  cars 
a  shorter  time  than  nonfarm  families.  Nonfarm 
families,  however,  were  more  likely  to  have 
larger  cars. 

The  higher  the  income  level,  the  more  likely 
the  family  was  to  have  means  of  transportation. 


When  incomes  were  above  $2,500,  car  owner- 
ship was  almost  universal.  Even  families  with 
incomes  under  $1,500,  however,  were  more 
likely  to  have  a  car  than  not;  in  this  income 
class  67  percent  reported  ownership.  Ahigher 
position  on  the  income  scale  carried  with  it  a 
greater  probability  that  the  car  had  been 
bought  new  and  that  it  was  a  more  recent  model. 

The  likelihood  of  the  family' shaving  a  car  or 
truck  decreased  as  it  moved  through  the  life 
cycle.  Among  families  whose  heads  were  less 
than  40  years  of  age  the  ownership  rate  was  94 
percent,  but  among  families  whose  heads  were 
60  or  over  it  had  fallen  to  52  percent.  Lack  of 
income  may  have  kept  many  of  the  older  fami- 
lies from  having  a  car,  but  they  may  also  have 
felt  less  need  for  one.  This  group  included 
most  of  the  retired  families.  They  may  also 
have  had  to  give  up  the  car  because  there  was 
no  longer  any  one  capable  of  driving.  Many  of 
the  heads  were  quite  elderly;  it  is  probable 
that  their  wives  in  many  cases  had  never 
learned  to  drive,  and  frequently  there  were  no 
younger  persons  in  the  household. 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  the  21  percent 
of  the  families  without  cars  or  trucks  tended 
to  be  the  elderly,  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale,  and  those  not  on  farms.  Of  this 
group,  62  percent  had  at  least  two  of  these 
characteristics  and  18  percent  had  all  three. 
On  the  other  hand,  14  percent  of  those  without 
cars  had  none  of  these  characteristics. 


HOME- PRODUCTION  PRACTICES 


Living  in  the  open  country,  many  of  them  on 
farms,  these  families  had  the  opportunity  to 
produce  part  of  their  own  food  supply,  and  a 
large  proportion--9l  percent--did  so  (table 
19).  Practically  all  families  drawing  income 
from  their  farms  raised  some  of  their  ownfood, 
but  among  those  dependent  onnonfarm  sources 
of  income,  the  proportion  fell  to  64  percent. 

The  family  life  cycle  data  suggest  that  in 
each  new  generation  appreciably  fewer  families 
are  raising  any  of  their  food.  This  is  true  of 
the  group  dependent  on  nonfarm  income  but  not 
of  those  who  drew  all  or  part  of  their  income 
from  their  farms.  Variation  with  age  of  the 
head  in  the  two  groups  combined  is  as  large  as 
it  is  because  of  the  proportion  in  which  farm 
and  nonfarm  families  appear  in  the  three  age 
intervals.  The  nonfarm  group  has  the  greatest 
weight  because  of  numbers  among  the  youngest 
families,  the  age  interval  in  which  there  is  also 
the  greatest  difference  between  the  farm  and 
nonfarm    groups    in  the   proportion  producing. 

In  these  data  there  also  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  for  families  to  discontinue  home 
production  of  food  as  income  increases.  This 
tendency  does  exist  among  those  who  are  not 
dependent  on  farming  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  the  tabulated  data  for  farm  and  non- 


farm  families  combined  indicate.  Fewer  non- 
farm  families  are  in  the  highest  income  group 
than  in  the  two  lower  groups,  so  the  nonfarm 
component  has  less  effect  on  the  data  for  this 
than  for  the  two  lower  groups. 

The  proportions  of  the  group  producing  show 
little  variation  in  relation  to  family  size  when 
all  families  in  the  sample  are  combined.  When 
those  dependent  on  nonfarm  sources  of  income 
are  examined  separately,  a  tendency  appears 
for  fewer  families  to  engage  in  home  produc- 
tion as  family  size  increases.  These  larger 
families  could  profit  by  home  production,  since 
there  is  a  universal  tendency  for  per  capita 
food  expenditures  to  decrease  as  family  size 
increases. 

Many  families  that  had  a  garden  produced  no 
milk,  eggs,  or  meat.  A  few  produced  meat  and 
had  no  garden.  Farm  families  were  more  likely 
than  nonfarm  families  to  have  all  types  of  home 
production.  Almost  all  farm  families  had 
gardens  and  almost  90  percent  produced  each 
of  the  other  types  of  food  supplies,  but  among 
nonfarm  families  the  proportions  producing 
ranged  from  60  percent  for  gardens  to  21  per- 
cent for  milk. 

Almost  all  gardens  contained  vegetables 
other    than    potatoes.    White   or    sweetpotatoes 
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TABLE  19.  --Average  value  of  home-produced  food  and  percentage  of  families  having  specified  types,  by  income  level,  source  of  income, 

age  of  head,  and  family  size 


Families 

Average  value 

Families  having — 

All 

Families 

Any 

Mili 

Eggs 

Meat 

Vegetables 

and  fruits 

Classification 

Other 

families 

producing 

Any 

Poultry 

Pork 

Beef 

Any 

Potatoes 

vege- 
tables 

Fruit1 

Number 
346 

Dollars 
523 

Dollars 
573 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All  families 

91 

74 

77 

76 

65 

53 

11 

90 

76 

89 

58 

Disposable  family  income: 

Under  $1,500 

13(3 

453-1 

500 

91 

70 

75 

75 

64 

51 

4 

90 

76 

88 

63 

$l,500-$2,499 

1U7 

529  *■* 

560 

94 

80 

79 

80 

65 

54 

7 

93 

77 

93 

54 

101 

612-1 

687 

89 

73 

76 

71 

66 

53 

25 

86 

74 

86 

53 

Income  source: 

271 

625 

632 

99 

89 

88 

86 

75 

62 

14 

98 

85 

98 

65 

92 

632 

646 

98 

93 

89 

86 

75 

60 

13 

97 

86 

97 

57 

51-99  percent  farm.... 

97 

644 

644 

100 

86 

88 

89 

76 

66 

16 

99 

84 

99 

73 

82 

594-, 
155-1 

601 

64-1 

88 

87 

83 

73 

60 

13 

98 

87 

98 

65 

75 

243 

21 

37 

39 

31 

19 

0 

60 

41 

57 

31 

Age  of  head: 

107 

625=! 

527 

80-i 
96  J  * 

64 

62 

64 

52 

46 

12 

79 

63 

79 

47 

142 

653 

83 

83 

80 

69 

54 

13 

93 

81 

93 

58 

97 

484J 

499 

97 

73 

85 

84 

74 

58 

7 

97 

82 

95 

69 

Family  size  (persons):2 

2 

114 

505-1 
586 

424 

91 

69 

75 

74 

64 

48 

10 

91 

77 

89 

62 

3 

84 
61 

530 
638 

95-, 
92  * 

80 
75 

83 
75 

83 
74 

73 
51 

58 
57 

12 
10 

93 
89 

80 
77 

93 
89 

46 

4 

70 

5 

42 

571 

686 

83J 

79 

71 

67 

55 

45 

19 

81 

67 

81 

48 

45 

772 

848 

91 

71 

78 

78 

71 

53 

9 

89 

71 

89 

58 

NOTE:   Tests  of  significance  made  only  on  average  values  for  all  families  and  percentages  of  families  having  any  home  production. 
♦Indicates  difference  significant  at  the  5-percent  level. 
**Indicates  difference  significant  at  the  1-percent  level. 

1  Includes  berries. 

2  In  year-equivalent  persons. 


or  both  were  grown  in  85  percent  of  the  farm 
and  41  percent  of  the  nonfarm  gardens,  and 
fruit  or  berries  in  65  percent  of  the  farm  and 
31  percent  of  the  nonfarm.  Among  the  meats, 
poultry  was  produced  most  frequently- -by  75 
percent  of  the  farm  and  31  percent  of  the  non- 
farm  families- -and  pork  was  in  second  place, 
being  produced  by  62  percent  of  the  farm  and 
19  percent  of  the  nonfarm  families.  Few 
families  raised  beef  and  these  all  farmed.  At 
least  half  the  farm  families  raised  two  or 
more  kinds  of  meat,  while  11  percent  of  the 
nonfarm  families  raised  chicken  and  pork. 

When  put  in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  food 
produced20  rather  than  the  percentages  of  fami- 
lies producing,  differences  between  the  farm 
and  nonfarm  families  are  intensified.  Nonfarm 
families  averaged  only  25  percent  as  much 
production  as  farm  families--$155  as  com- 
pared with  $625.  If  the  value  to  families 
producing  rather  than  the  average  for  all 
families  is  considered,  the  value  to  nonfarm 
families  is  increased  more  than  half  while 
the  value  to  farm  families  changes  little. 
Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duction  of  farm    and   nonfarm  families  is  still 


20  The   food   has   been  valued  at  costs  paid  by  farm  families.  For 
details  on  the  valuing  see  appendix  B,  p.  94. 


great,  the  latter  producing  only  38  percent  as 
much  as  the  former.  Within  the  farm  group, 
those  who  got  half  or  more  of  their  income 
from  nonfarm  sources  produced  somewhat  less 
than  those  who  were  completely  dependent  on 
farming  or  got  less  thanhalf  their  income  from 
other  sources. 

Farm  families  tended  to  adjust  their  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  size  of  the  family,  although 
increases  in  value  with  increasing  family  size 
were  not  proportional.  The  value  of  home 
production  among  nonfarm  families  showed  no 
stable  relation  to  family  size,  however.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  small  number  of  nonfarm 
families  in  all  of  the  family  size  intervals. 
Since  farm  families  outnumbered  nonfarm 
families  almost  4  to  1,  it  is  their  pattern  that 
shows  up  when  all  families  are  combined. 

For  the  sample  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  home 
production  at  different  stages  of  the  family  life 
cycle  reflected  the  variations  in  family  size 
that  accompany  the  life  cycle.  These  changes 
are  evident  in  the  data  for  farm  families  but  not 
in  those  for  nonfarm  families.  That  there  should 
be  no  consistent  relation  between  the  value  of 
home  production  and  stage  in  the  family  life 
cycle  for  the  nonfarm  group  is  to  be  expected, 
since  there  was  no  consistent  relationbetween 
the    value  of  home  production  and  family  size. 
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The  changes  in  home  production  of  farm  and 
nonfarm  families  associated  with  changes  in 
income  showed  marked  differences.  Nonfarm 
families  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale 
produced  more  food  for  their  own  use  than  did 
those  at  the  upper  end.  Since  family  size  in- 
creased with  income,  per  capita  production  de- 
creased   sharply  as  income  rose.  Farm  fami- 


lies, however,  increased  their  production  as 
income  rose,  but  the  increase  was  little  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in 
family  size.  For  the  sample  as  a  whole,  the 
value  of  home  production  per  family  increased 
with  income,  but  per  capita  values  were  re- 
markably constant,  varying  only  between  $142 
and  $147. 
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APPENDIX  A. --TABULAR  SUMMARY 

TABLE  20.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  disposable  family  income  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting 


[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August   1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Proportion  of  income  from  farming 


All 
classes 

(2) 


100 

percent3 

(3) 


51-99 
percent 

(4) 


1-50 
percent2 

(5) 


0 
percent 

(6) 


All 
classes 

(7) 


100 
percent1 

(8) 


51-99 
percent 

(9) 


1-50 

percent2 

(10) 


0 
percent 

(11) 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:3 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home-produced  food: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over , 

Housing: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family 
dwelling—expense : 

All  classes , 

Under  $1,500 , 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over , 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on 
family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  housing  expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigera- 
tion, water: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1,924 
1,405 
1,891 
2,667 

534 
417 
531 
699 

452 
375 
454 
556 


42 

77 
143 


64 
42 
73 
84 


29 
21 
33 
35 


29 
19 
34 
37 


6 

2 

6 

12 


190 
139 
184 
266 


125 
97 
128 
162 


38 
25 
43 
56 


(5) 

(5) 


1,954 
1,463 

1,731 
2,742 

512 
432 
481 
637 

436 
395 
408 
510 

76 

37 

73 

127 


45 
23 
47 
70 


26 
16 
31 
35 


12 

7 

11 

19 


7 

0 

5 

16 


191 

187 

150 

141 

194 

165 

275 

261 

128 

127 

99 

101 

132 

116 

183 

168 

58 
50 
52 


29 
33 
23 

30 


19 
11 
20 
24 


10 
6 
9 

14 


204 
126 
166 
292 


124 
82 

116 
162 


127 

79 

174 

15'  i 


34 
19 
49 

41 


84 

55 

112 

103 


4 
13 
14 


177 
135 
207 
220 


148 
133 


2,800 
2,179 
2,796 
3,653 

1,085 

892 

1,090 

1,345 

452 
375 
454 
556 

82 

42 

77 

143 

523 
453 
529 
612 

2 

1 
3 
4 

26 
21 
28 
30 

292 

217 
317 
369 


281 

265 

211 

212 

305 

278 

350 

360 

6 

(5) 

2 

(5) 

6 

0 

12 

0 

5 

4 

3 

3 

6 

4 

7 

5 

260 

266 

216 

239 

267 

269 

313 

323 

126 

128 

97 

99 

128 

132 

163 

183 

(5) 


1 
1 

24 

14 
23 
36 

316 
224 
247 
483 


302 
220 
239 
453 

7 

0 

5 

16 

7 

4 

3 

14 

280 
241 
272 
336 


127 

101 
116 
168 


3,015 
2,293 
2,836 
3,691 

1,134 
929 

1,078 
1,331 

419 
262 
382 
565 

99 
38 
70 
165 

594 
604 
607 
577 

1 
1 


22 

24 
19 
23 

313 
249 
350 
335 


300 
240 
337 
318 

10 
6 
9 

14 

3 
3 
5 
3 

290 
231 
297 
329 


214 
82 

116 
162 


252 

178 
391 
224 


4 
13 
14 

6 

4 

15 

2 

195 
150 
227 
241 


123 
99 
148 
136 
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TABLE  20.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  disposable  family  income  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Proportion  of  income  from  farming 


All 
classes 

(2) 


100 
percent1 


51-99 
percent 

(4) 


1-50 
percent2 

(5) 


0 
percent 

(6) 


All 
classes 

(7) 


100 
percent1 

(8) 


51-99 
percent 

(9) 


1-50 
percent2 

(10) 


Household  operation — Continued 
Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  household  operation:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

-All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  equipment:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  furnishings:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Selected  textiles:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Clothing : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Girls,  2-15  years:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Men  and  boys,  16  and  over:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Boys,  2-15  years:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Infants  under  2  years:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Clothing  materials  and  services:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1 , 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Personal  care:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


6-* 

48 

56 

104 

159 

118 
167 
208 

73 
61 
78 

83 

50 
35 
50 
71 

6 
4 
6 


31 
18 
33 
46 

234 

15/'. 
217 

363 

76 

54 

72 

109 

>--> 
14 
25 
53 

78 
55 
"78 
11 

22 

i: 

16 

41 

3 

4 
3 

4 

26 

i; 

46 

53 
35 
51 

78 


63 

60 

51 

40 

62 
92 

49 
93 

156 

180 

139 

134 

155 

189 

198 

229 

69 

87 

67 

66 

77 
60 

88 

114 

47 

56 

45 

44 

32 
85 

70 
59 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 
9 

7 
9 

33 

30 

22 

21 

40 
44 

24 
47 

240 

259 

209 

177 

222 

346 

193 
412 

70 

81 

72 

59 

61 

83 

68 

119 

37 

28 

23 

17 

36 
71 

14 
54 

85 

92 

72 

61 

89 
110 

76 
142 

21 

26 

19 

16 

13 
43 

17 
45 

4 

4 

7 

4 

1 
3 

3 

4 

23 

28 

16 

20 

23 

37 

16 

49 

50 

51 

40 

40 

51 
73 

47 
67 

43 

50 
130 

165 

98 
165 
216 

81 
50 
92 
98 

45 
28 
38 
67 

5 
4 
4 

7 

34 
17 
37 
45 

233 
129 
191 
342 

81 

55 
64 
112 

30 

8 

26 

54 

69 
50 

58 
91 

18 
5 

16 

8;i 

3 
3 
2 
2 

82 
13 
25 
53 

59 

3j 
46 


55 
35 
59 

87 


164 
168 

^8 

55 
2i 

53 

17 
77 


5 
3 
7 

6 

24 

lu 
25 
4£ 

196 

78 
262 
329 

71 

27 

105 

112 

18 

8 

19 

34 

61 
30 
84 
92 

23 

8 

21 
51 

3 

1 
6 
5 

19 
6 

27 
35 

52 
25 

c 


70 
76 
83 
47 

65 

43 

56 

104 

132 
95 

139 
175 

48 
36 
50 
63 

39 

29 
42 
52 

10 
9 

11 

11 

34 
21 
36 
48 

336 
243 
317 
483 

134 
101 
129 
183 

56 

35 

54 


74 
96 
134 

27 
18 
21 
47 

7 
7 


12 
23 

54 
37 
53 
79 


76 
89 
75 

47 

63 
52 
62 
93 

128 
107 
129 
176 

48 
40 
47 
66 

37 
32 

86 
52 

10 
9 

10 

11 

33 
25 
35 
48 

339 
286 
336 
465 

118 
113 
114 
135 

72 
43 

84 
113 

103 

87 

106 

134 

27 
23 
18 
55 


11 

2 

12 


12 

16 

52 

41 
52 
74 


93 

99 

107 

75 

60 
40 
49 
93 

142 

98 

144 

195 

54 
40 
54 
73 

43 
30 
43 
59 


11 

13 

34 
19 
37 
50 

371 
282 
288 

547 

150 
112 

128 
214 

55 
51 
29 

79 

11  I 
79 
93 

172 

32 
24 
20 

50 


5 
9 

10 

14 
11 


52 
42 
49 


85 
105 
131 

37 

81 

43 

51 

130 

140 

97 

143 

171 

53 
36 
55 

64 

41 
30 
41 

48 

11 
11 
12 
11 

35 
20 
35 

47 

336 
226 
282 
459 

145 
117 
113 
189 

54 
10 
58 
85 

94 
82 

81 

113 

21 

5 

17 

36 

5 
6 

4 
5 

18 
7 
9 

31 

60 
34 
47 
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TABLE  20.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  disposable  family  income  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband -and -wife   families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Proportion  of  income  from  fanning 


All 

classes 

(2) 


100 

percent1 

(3) 


51-99 
percent 

(4) 


1-50 
percent' 

(5) 


0 
percent 

(6) 


All 
classes 

(7) 


100 
percent1 

(8) 


51-99 
percent 

(9) 


1-50 
percent' 

(10) 


0 
percent 

(11) 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


Medical  care- -expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Transportation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Owned  vehicles: 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Operation—expense : 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Automobiles  and  trucks—purchase 

or  use-value: 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  vehicles—purchase  or 
use-value : 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over , 

Other  transportation:6 
All  classes , 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over , 

Recreation:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Reading:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1,500 -$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Education:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Tobacco:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Miscellaneous:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Gifts  and  contributions : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Families  (number): 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


210 
215 
193 
221 

328 
177 
326 
536 

322 
172 
322 

529 

158 
106 
157 
231 


163 

66 

162 

295 


(5) 
3 
3 

5 
5 
4 
7 

73 
57 


7 
4 

7 
12 

11 

5 

14 

17 

54 
39 
54 

74 

7 
3 


57 

25 

54 

103 

72 

42 

71 

113 


346 
138 
107 
101 


20 
13 

49 

23 

48 

112 

69 
44 
75 
110 


92 
39 
36 
17 


204 

195 

188 

206 

179 
295 

184 
189 

316 

367 

253 

195 

234 
633 

275 
655 

312 

361 

250 

186 

230 
629 

270 
652 

158 

155 

160 

90 

135 
203 

120 
263 

150 

205 

90 

96 

87 

150 

423 

384 

4 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

5 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 
4 

5 
4 

73 

82 

84 

58 

62 
72 

72 
119 

6 

8 

4 

5 

6 
9 

5 
16 

14 

10 

9 

5 

16 

7 

22 

18 

54 

54 

50 

40 

55 
62 

63 
64 

11 

5 

1 

6 

61 

24 

63 

107 

90 
45 
62 
166 


97 
40 
25 
32 


248 
258 
228 
255 

371 
160 
390 
516 

365 
159 
386 
505 

183 

120 
150 
254 


181 
39 

237 
249 


1 
0 
0 
2 

6 

1 

3 

12 

67 
55 
61 


11 
4 
H) 

17 

52 
26 
43 
79 

9 

1 

2 

21 

69 

21 

44 

125 

77 
53 
76 
95 


82 
25 
24 
33 


195 
226 

186 
149 

243 

80 

463 

282 

238 

75 
459 
273 

135 

51 

241 

162 


102 
22 

218 
111 


(5) 


25 
81 

130 

7 

3 

10 

10 

10 
1 

23 
9 

55 
36 
53 
91 

1 
1 
1 
2 

46 
31 
64 
52 

47 
28 
68 
56 


210 
215 
193 
221 

301 
181 
286 
480 

293 
174 
279 
472 

158 
106 
157 
231 


122 
240 


(5) 
(5) 

(5) 


52 
32 
51 
82 


11 

5 

14 

17 

54 
40 
54 
74 

4 
3 


75 

34 
22 
19 


204 
188 
179 
295 

295 
257 
236 
509 

289 
252 
229 

503 

158 
160 
135 
203 


131 

91 

94 

300 


57 
47 
51 
92 

6 
4 
6 

9 

14 

9 

16 

22 

55 
50 
56 
62 

9 

1 

20 

4 


195 
206 
184 
189 

299 
163 
238 
516 

291 
152 
232 
512 

155 

90 

120 

263 


136 

62 

112 

248 


(5) 


12 

6 
4 

54 
33 
53 
81 

9 
6 
5 

17 

10 
5 
7 

18 

54 
40 
63 
65 

4 
6 
1 
4 


248 

195 

258 
228 
255 

226 
186 
149 

367 

237 

204 

98 

303 
537 

402 
293 

359 

229 

201 

91 

295 

395 

524 

285 

183 

135 

120 

51 

150 
254 

241 

162 

175 

94 

81 
145 
269 

39 
153 
123 

5) 

(5) 

Q 

5) 
1 

(5) 
1 
0 

9 

8 

3 

8 

8 
13 

7 
9 

51 

45 

28 

42 
76 

15 
58 
84 

8 

7 

5 

4 

9 

10 

11 
10 

11 

10 

4 

1 

10 

17 

23 
9 

53 

55 

26 

36 

43 
80 

53 
91 

3 

1 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 
2 
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TABLE -20.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  disposable  family  income  and  source  of  income:    Average  values 

of  families  reporting--Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentuclsy,   September  1956-August  1957] 


and  percentage 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 

Average  family  size  (number):9 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Average  age  of  head  (years): 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Average  disposable  family  income 
(dollars) : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1,500-2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:3 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home-produced  food: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Housing: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family 
dwelling — expense : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on 
family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


Proportion  of  income  from  farming 


All 

classes 

(2) 


100 
percent1 

(3) 


51-99 
percent 

(4) 


1-50 

percent2 

(5) 


0 
percent 

(6) 


All 
classes 

(7) 


100 
percent 

(8) 


51-99 
percent 

(9) 


1-50 
percent' 

(10) 


3.6 
3.2 
3.6 
4.2 

48.9 
53.6 
48.1 

43.4 


2,087 

891 

1,928 

3,889 


10C 

100 
100 
10C 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

90.5 
85.5 
91.6 
96.0 


82.7 
76.1 
81.3 
93.1 


61.3 
55.1 
64.5 
66.3 


65.0 
52.9 
62.6 

84.2 


3.8 

3.5 
3.8 

4.5 

47.3 
47.4 
47.5 
46.7 


1,836 

950 

1,893 

3,751 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


1C  . 
100. 
100. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

. 

85.5 
91.6 
96.0 

91.3 
90.6 
94.4 
89.1 

10.7 
10.9 
10.3 
10.9 

85.8 
87.0 
86.0 
84.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 

93. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  20.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  disposable  family  income  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentuclty,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Proportion  of  income  from  farming 


All 
classes 

(2) 


100 
percent1 

(3) 


51-99 
percent 

w 


1-50 
percent' 

(5) 


percent 
(6) 


All 
classes 

(7) 


100 
percent1 

(8) 


51-99 
percent 

(9) 


1-50 
percent2 

(10) 


0 
percent 

(11) 


Hous  ing- -Continued 
Other  housing  expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigera^ 
tion,  water: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  household  operation:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over , 

Major  equipment:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over , 

Major  furnishings:7 

All  classes , 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over , 

Selected  textiles:7 

All  classes , 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:' 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Clothing: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:7 

All  classes , 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Girls,  2-15  years:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Men  and  boys,  16  and  over:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over 


9.0 

4.3 

9.3 

14.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.7 
99.3 

100.0 
100.0 

58.7 
55.1 
59.8 
62.4 

73.1 
67.4 
76.6 
77.2 

56.9 
47.8 
66.4 
59.4 

99.4 

98.6 

100.0 

100.0 

99.7 

99.3 

100.0 

100.0 

98.3 

96.4 

99.1 

100.0 

35.8 
27.5 
34.6 
48.5 

98.6 
96.4 

100.0 
100.0 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


1.1 
2.6 

0 
0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


4.1 
0 

4.0 
9.4 


18.3 

12.0 
12.5 
27.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


9.0 
4.3 
9.3 
14.9 

35.3 
34.8 
35.5 
35.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

52.6 
60.9 
56.1 
37.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

35.8 
27.5 
34.6 
48.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


18.3 
12.0 
12.5 
27.3 

39.0 
44.0 
45.8 
30.3 


100, 
100, 
100, 


100.0 


14.7 

5.9 

27.3 

15.8 

26.7 
29.4 
18.2 
31.6 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

17.3 
17.6 
18.2 
15.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

36.0 
26.5 

31.8 
57.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  20.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  disposable  family  income  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Proportion  of  income  from  farming 


All 
classes 

(2) 


100 
percent 

(3) 


51-99 
percent 

(4) 


1-50 
percent2 

(5) 


0 
percent 

(6) 


All 
classes 

(7) 


100 
percent1 

(8) 


51-99 
percent 

(9) 


1-50 
percent2 

(10) 


Clothing — Continued 
Boys,  2-15  years:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over 

Infants  under  2  years : 6 

All  classes , 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over , 

Clothing  materials  and  services:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 '. 

$2,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over , 

Personal  care:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2, 500  and  over , 

Medical  care — expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over , 

Transportation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over , 

Cwned  vehicles : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over 

Operation — expense : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase 
or  use-value: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use- 
value  : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  transportation:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Recreation:7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Reading : 6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 - 

$2,500  and  over 

Education:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Tobacco:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


34.4 
26.1 
31.8 
48.5 

12.7 
11.6 
12.1 
14.9 

92.8 
87.0 
96.3 
97.0 

99.7 
99.3 

100.0 
100.0 

99.4 

98.6 

100.0 

100.0 

87.0 
77.5 
92.5 
94.1 


79.2 
66.7 
82.2 
93.1 


31.8 
26.1 
35.5 
35.6 


2.6 

.7 

1.9 

5.9 

16.2 
15.2 
18.7 
14.9 


75.4 
63.0 
79.4 
88.1 

41.6 
28.3 
43.9 
57.4 

77.7 
76.1 
81.3 
76.2 


82.5 
70.0 

80.0 
100.0 


77.3 
75.0 
92.0 
68.8 


17.3 


50.0 
31.6 


34.4 
26.1. 

31.8 
48.5 


87.9 
77.5 
95.3 
94.1 


99.7 
99.3 

100.0 
100.0 

99.4 

98.6 

100.0 

100.0 

92.2 
85.5 
98.1 
95.0 


79.2 
66.7 
82.2 
93.1 


2.9 
1.4 
2.8 
5.0 

25.1 
26.1 
29.9 
18.8 

97.7 
95.7 
99.1 
99.0 

76.0 
63.0 
80.4 
89.1 

41.3 
28.3 
43.0 

57.4 

78.0 
76.8 
81.3 
76.2 


90.7 

80.0 

96.0 

100.0 


82.5 
70.0 

80.0 
100.0 


25.6 

8.0 

25.0 

39.4 

7.3 
4.0 

8.3 
9.1 

87.8 
72.0 
95.8 
93.9 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

97.6 

96.0 

100.0 

97.0 

82.9 
76.0 
75.0 
93.9 

82.9 

76.0 
75.0 
93.9 


82.9 
76.0 
75.0 
93.9 


2.4 
0 

4.2 
3.0 

28.0 
24.0 
41.7 
21.2 

98.8 

96.0 
100.0 
100.0 

82.9 

76.0 
91.7 
81.8 

39.0 
16.0 
33.3 
60.6 

75.6 
72.0 
70.8 
81.8 
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TABLE  20.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  disposable  family  income  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 


[Husband -and -wife  families   living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August   1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Proportion  of  income  from  farming 


All 
classes 

(2) 


100 
percent1 


51-99 
percent 

(4) 


1-50 
percent" 

(5) 


0 
percent 

(6) 


All 
classes 

(7) 


100 
percent1 


51-99 
percent 

(9) 


1-50 
percent2 

(10) 


0 
percent 

(11) 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


Miscellaneous : 7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Gifts  and  contributions : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


32.9 
22.5 
29.9 
50.5 

68.5 
52.9 
71.0 
87.1 

91.9 
86.2 
95.3 
96.0 


93.8 
90.0 
96.0 
96.9 


32.4 

29.3 

22.5 

20.5 

29.0 

22.2 

49.5 

64.7 

38.1 

32.5 
28.0 
53.1 


Note:  Leaders- in  the  body  of  the  table  indicate  that  the  item  is  not  applicable. 
Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Cells  comprised  of  less  than  30  farm'  lies  are  underlined. 


Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  no  nonfarm  income. 

Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  some  nonfarm  income. 

Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  from  home. 

Includes  meal  supplements  and  between-meal  snacks. 

0.50  or  less. 

For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  expense  plus  gift  and  pay. 

For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  use-value. 

No  materials  are  included  in  the  value  of  consumption. 

In  year-equivalent  persons  (person-weeks  divided  by  52). 
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TABLE  21.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting 


IHusband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 


(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(2) 


2.5-3.4 

persons 

(3) 


3.5-4.4 

persons 

(4) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 


(5) 


5.5  or 

more 

persons 

(6) 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(7) 


2.5-3.4 
persons 

(8) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(9) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 

(10) 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:2 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home:3 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Home-produced  food: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Housing : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family 
dwelling — expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family 
dwelling : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  housing  expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

+l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigera- 
tion, water: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 


72 
47 
J6 

11, 


33 
21 
43 
61 


34 
24 

53 
33 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


66 

50 

£3 
97 


55 
52 

43 

65 


37 
3b 

32 

20 


25 
16 

13 
43 


5 

4 

2 

(4) 

0 

11 

31 

2 

176 

200 

135 

147 

187 

181 

314 

277 

123 

126 

96 

106 

136 

205 

122 

153 

129 

96 

102 
171 


64 

13 
75 
•:'3 


32 
11 
41 

41 


23 
35 
32 
34 


9 

0 

5 

18 


196 
135 
191 
243 


126 

82 

130 

156 


156 
64 

157 
241 


73 
55 
78 

35 


28 
14 

2o 
43 


y-> 

45 
36 


219 

151 
188 

jOc 


143 
105 
127 
193 


2,179 
1,791 
2,282 
3,497' 


116 
46 

114 
168 


28 

16 
39 
53 


3S7 
357 
386 
508 


(4) 


50 

33 
,3 
74 


19 
16 
16 
38 

312 
226 
338 
595 


17 
20 


25 

13 
14 
45 


10 

6 

12 

10 


172 
132 

165 
206 


111 
90 

114 
124 


300 
221 
335 
537 

5 

2 

0 

31 

6 

2 

3 

28 

238 
203 
251 
343 


123 

96 

136 

205 


66 

50 
53 
97 


505 

507 
537 
476 


3 
2 
2 

3 

20 
16 
19 
25 

304 
231 

348 

349 


298 
228 
336 

343 

4 
(*) 

jy. 
2 

2 
3 

3 
4 

267 
231 
255 

320 


126 

106 
122 

153 


129 

96 
102 
171 


586 

559 
622 
578 


26 

35 

22 

287 
180 
311 
34  i 


273 

173 
298 
328 

9 

0 

5 

18 

5 
7 


266 
223 

280 
286 


126 
82 
130 
156 


156 

64 

157 

241 


571 
491 
593 

628 


5 
16 


31 
32 
40 
23 

297 
258 
306 
326 


281 
248 
276 
317 

6 
5 
7 
6 

10 

5 

23 

4 

280 

211 
280 
345 


143 

105 
127 
193 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  21.  — Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(2) 


2.5-3.4 

persons 

(3) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(4) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 

(5) 


5.5  or 

more 
persons 

(6) 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(7) 


2.5-3.4 
persons 

(8) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(9) 


4.5-5.4 

persons 

(10) 


5.5  or 

more 
persons 

(11) 


Household  operation- -Continued 
Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Other  household  operation:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  equipment:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  furnishings:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Selected  textiles:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Clothing: 

All  classes  

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Girls,  2-15  years:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Men  and  boys,  16  and  over:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Boys,  2-15  years:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499. . 

$2,500  and  over 

Infants  under  2  years:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Clothing  materials  and  services:5  7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Personal  care:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


52 

40 

51 

109 


123 

106 
131 
170 

60 
65 

54 
12 

30 
24 
39 
32 

5 
3 
6 

10 

27 

14 
31 
71 

133 

83 

154 

281 


62 

36 

75 

134 


54 

38 

59 

102 


(4) 

(4) 


17 

9 

19 

45 

34 

21 
42 
71 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


74 

42 

58 

124 


169 

129 
163 
220 

76 
43 

2^ 
99 

53 

57 
30 
70 

6 
6 
6 

7 

33 
24 
33 
44 

238 
182 
229 

310 


87 

81 

82 

100 

17 
5 

16 
31 


65 

91 
106 

16 
10 
13 
24 

4 

5 

5 

_3 

28 
16 
22 
46 

54 
38 
52 

74 


69 
53 
61 
87 


170 
132 
192 
181 


62 

65 
73 
51 

70 
44 
77 
84 

4 
3 
7 
3 

34 
20 
34 
44 

277 
231 
233 
341 


84 
76 
61 

107 

40 
37 
22 
56 


69 

108 
87 

33 
30 
24 
42 

3 
5 
1 
2 


15 

12 
47 

65 
50 
62 
78 


75 

46 

61 

114 


166 

119 
167 
209 


79 

56 

110 

48 
28 
64 
52 


5 

7 

11 

32 
19 
40 
37 

323 
229 

340 
397 


79 
53 


53 

24 

91 
49 


81 

80 
131 

45 
34 
31 


6 

9 

10 

39 
32 

44 
42 

73 
60 
71 


61 

42 
51 
82 


61 
67 
65 
29 

53 

40 

51 

109 


214 

122 
241 
258 


125 

91 

147 

207 


108 

78 

146 

100 

69 

26 

64 

105 

7 
5 
5 

11 

29 
13 
26 
42 

341 
222 
232 
513 


47 
34 
54 
79 

37 
25 
45 
62 

11 
10 
11 
15 

31 
22 
37 
52 

207 
145 
233 
395 


75 

43 

51 

117 

85 
58 

51 
130 

93 
58 

67 
139 

52 
33 
40 
75 

7 

16 

2 

5 

29 
14 
20 
47 

60 
46 
43 

m 


117 

77 

140 

221 


80 

61 

82 

150 


1 

2 

1 

_0 

9 

5 
11 
24 

36 
22 
45 
70 


67 
84 
74 
43 

74 

42 

58 

124 


136 
107 

131 
174 


50 
39 
47 
65 

42 
39 
39 
50 

10 

9 

11 

10 

34 
21 
34 
49 

344 
271 
332 
438 


160 
142 

152 
186 

31 
14 
30 
52 

111 

85 

112 

141 

19 
15 
15 
28 


2A 
24 

56 
40 
53 
76 


70 


70 
53 
61 
W 


136 
91 
142 
165 


48 
36 

51 
54 

42 
27 
43 
51 

10 

8 

11 

10 

37 
21 
37 
49 

373 
324 
319 
447 


138 
120 
105 
174 

69 
69 
43 
87 

106 

84 

125 

109 

39 
38 
31 
47 

5 

6 
5 
5 

16 

8 

1Q 

26 

65 

53 
60 
77 


61 
59 
90 
38 

76 

46 

63 

114 


138 


143 
180 


53 
33 
51 
73 

41 
29 
44 
50 

10 

9 

10 

10 

35 

18 
39 
47 

462 
379 
460 
541 


144 

119 
134 
176 

107 
80 

153 
92 

116 
96 
94 

154 

58 
53 
41 
78 

17 
13 
21 
17 

20 
19 
16 
24 

74 
60 
71 


105 

103 

139 

80 

61 
42 
51 
83 


128 
92 

122 
158 


46 
38 
45 
53 

36 

21 
34 
48 

10 

8 

10 

11 

36 
24 
33 
46 

478 
374 
383 
626 


114 

71 

85 

168 

179 
158 
162 
207 

94 
67 
73 

131 

64 
44 
53 


15 

26 

2 

17 

11 
7 
9 

16 

63 
50 
44 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  21.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  disposable  family  income:  Average  values  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(2) 


2.5-3.4 

persons 

(3) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(4) 


4.5-5.4 

persons 

(5) 


5.5  or 

more 
persons 

(6) 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(7) 


2.5-3.4 
persons 

(8) 


3.5-^.4 

persons 

(9) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 

(10) 


■Medical  care — expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Transportation : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Owned  vehicles: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500. 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Operation — expense: 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase 

or  use-value: 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use- 
value  : 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Other  transportation:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Recreation:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Reading : 5 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Education:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Tobacco:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Mi  sc ellaneous : 6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 

All  classes . . . , 

Under  $1,500 , 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Gifts  and  contributions: 

All  classes , 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over 

Families  (number) : 

All  classes , 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over 


200 
215 
157 
246 


213 
115 
242 
538 


210 
112 
239 
534 


113 

74 

130 

228 


97 
38 

109 
30? 


0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
3 
2 
4 

49 

39 


6 

9 

13 


(*) 

C 
- 


31 
26 
34 

*z 

4 
4 
3 
5 

45 
27 

43 

121 

80 
49 

S3 
193 


114 
61 

33 
15 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


234 
286 

201 
204 


266 
190 
239 

376 


258 
184 
235 
363 


160 
110 
120 
249 


94 

73 
103 
110 


5 

0 

12 

4 


6 

3 

13 

30 

7< 

22 
108 

7 
4 

2 

12 
u 

6 

22 

7 

51 
45 
40 

65 

2 

1 
2 

2 

62 

29 

60 

102 

Si 
50 
84 

112 


84 
32 

34 
28 


199 
193 
172 
222 


429 
275 
386 
572 


422 
268 
378 
565 


187 
190 
187 

185 


233 
77 

191 
376 


82 
58 


7 

3 
7 

11 

13 

10 

u 

84 
57 

100 
92 

9 
3 

Hi" 

20 

57 
13 

22 
81 

62 
26 

37 
105 


61 

M 
18 

23 


203 
163 
245 
202 


528 
295 
556 
723 


521 
284 
552 

717 


210 
146 
202 
275 


311 
137 
350 
438 


1 
0 
0 
3 

7 

11 
4 

2 

106 

75 

113 

128 


12 

20 
10 
25 

2/2 

66 
63 
47 


17 
1 

52 
3 

66 

13 
22 
113 

66 
40 

22 
63 


42 

14 

22 

15 


213 
130 
252 
242 


200 
215 
157 
246 


409 

173 
410 
577 


211 
136 
229 
472 


405 

170 
407 
574 


206 
129 
225 
468 


182 

83 

209 

232 


113 

74 

130 

228 


223 

87 

197 

341 


93 

55 

95 

240 


(*) 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 
4 
3 

21 

50 
106 

6 
2 
4 

10 

23 
12 

£? 

41 

65 

22 
30 
73 

9 

0 
_1 

22 

67 

21 

£2 
112 

53 

15 

22 

99 


0 
0 

0 

_0 

5 
6 
4 
5 

30 
IS 
38 
57 

9 

6 

9 

19 


(*) 

C 
(*) 


32 
26 
34 
48 

3 
4 
2 
5 


45 
13 
U 

18 


234 
286 

201 
204 


300 
199 
236 
469 


290 
190 
230 
455 


160 
110 
120 
249 


130 

80 

110 

205 


(4) 
0 

0 

1 

10 
9 
5 

2A 

54 
40 
44 

22 

7 

5 

7 

10 

11 
6 

22 
7 

51 
45 
4C 

22 

2 

1 
2 
2 


199 
193 
172 
222 


374 
270 
348 
469 


365 
263 
336 
460 


187 
190 
187 
185 


177 
72 

150 
273 


1 
1 
0 

1 

9 

7 

12 

9 

64 

42 

2^ 
84 

7 
3 


13 

22 
14 
14 

84 

58 

100 

92 


i^l 


203 

163 
245 
203 


401 
253 
399 
542 


393 
242 
391 
536 


210 
146 
202 
275 


183 

95 

188 

260 


78 
56 
82 
96 


13 

20 
10 
25 
26 

67 
63 
47 
87 

17 
1 

52 
3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  21.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(2) 


2.5-3.4 

persons 

(3) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(4) 


4.5-5.4 

persons 

(5) 


5.5  or 

more 

persons 

(6) 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(7) 


2.5-3.4 
persons 

(8) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(9) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 

(10) 


5.5  or 

more 
persons 


(11) 


Average  family  size  (number):8 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Average  age  of  head  (years): 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Average  disposable  family  income 
(dollars) : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:2 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home:3 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home -produced  food: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Housing : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family 
dwelling — expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family 
dwelling : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 


4.0 
4-0 
4.0 
4.0 


5.0 
5.0 
4.9 
5.0 


7.1 
6.7 
7.2 
7.2 


57.8 
60.8 
53.9 
55.4 


45.4 
51.8 
44.8 
38.4 


45.8 
47.5 
45.9 
44.4 


1,561 

810 

1,925 

3.694 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


81.6 
78.7 
81.6 
93.3 


87.7 
88.5 
86.8 
86.6 


65.8 
62.3 
71.1 
66.7 


70.2 
65.6 

71.1 
86.6 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


91.7 
90.6 

91.7 
92.9 


65.5 

71.9 
66.7 
57.1 


69.0 
53.1 
66.7 
89.3 


75.4 
44.4 
72.2 

100.0 


69.0 
64.3 
69.2 
73.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


81.6 
78.7 
81.6 
93.3 


91.2 
88.5 
94.7 
93.3 


9.6 

9.8 

7.9 

13.3 


84.2 
82.0 


86.6 


71.1 
53.8 
57-1 
94.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


48.9 

30.8 
42.8 
66.7 


53.3 

30.8 
42.8 
77.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


11.9 

12.5 

16.7 

7.1 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


93.3 

84.6 

100.0 

94.4 


91.1 

100.0 

92.9 

83.3 


8.9 

7.7 
0 
16.7 


86.7 
69.2 
92.9 
94.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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TABLE  21.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  disposable  family  income: 

percentage  of  families  reporting- -Continued 


Average  values  and 


[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  classes  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 


(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(2) 


2.5-3.4 
persons 

(3) 


3.5-4.4 

persons 

(4) 


4.5-5.4 

persons 

(5) 


5.5  or 

more 

persons 

(6) 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(7) 


2.5-3.4 
persons 

(8) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(9) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 

(10) 


Housing — Continued 
Other  housing  expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigera- 
tion, water : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Other  household  operation:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  equipment:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Major  furnishings:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Selected  textiles:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Clothing : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:6 

•  All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Girls,  2-15  years:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Men  and  boys,  16  and  over:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


4.4 
3.3 
0 
20.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

ioo . : 

100.0 
100.0 


99.1 

98.4 

100.0 

100.0 


48.2 
37.7 
63.2 
53.3 


64.0 
57.4 
71.1 
73.3 


53.5 
41.0 
65.8 
73.3 


99.1 

98.4 

100.0 

100.0 


99.1 
98.4 

ioo  :o 

100.0 


■■  .5 

95.1 

97.4 

100.0 


97.4 

95.1 

100.0 

100.0 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


60.7 
59.4 
54.2 
67.9 


77.4 
71.9 
75.0 
85.7 


59.5 
59.4 
62.5 
57.1 


26.2 

12.5 

..■•-..■■ 
39.3 


15.6 

15.4 
21.4 
11.1 


4.4 
3.3 
0 
20.0 


29.8 
27.9 
26.3 
46.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


50.0 
54.1 
50.0 
33.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


80.0 
84.6 
85.7 
72.2 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


80.0 
69.2 
85.7 
83.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


62.2 
46.2 

64.3 
72.2 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


29.8 
37.5 
16.7 
32.1 


53.6 
62.5 

58.3 
39.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

1-  .' 

100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


39.3 

38.9 
50.0 
32.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


11.9 

7.1 

15.4 

13.3 


42.9 

50.0 
53.8 
26.7 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  21.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband- arid-wife   families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 
than  2.5 

persons 

(2) 


2.5-3.* 
persons 

(3) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(4) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 

(5) 


5.5  or 

more 
persons 

(6) 


Less 
than  2.5 

persons 

(7) 


2.5-3.4 
persons 

(8) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(9) 


4.5-5.4 

persons 

(10) 


Clothing — Continued 
Boys,  2-15  years:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Infants  under  2  years:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Clothing  materials  and  services:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Personal  care:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Medical  care- -expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Transportation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Owned  vehicles: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Operation — expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase 
or  use-value: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  vehicles—purchase  or  use- 
value  : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  transportation:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Recreation:6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1,  500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Reading:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Education:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Tobacco:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1,  500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.8 
1.6 
2.6 

0 


84.2 
77.0 
92.1 
93.3 


99.1 
98.4 

100.0 
100.0 


98.2 

96.7 

100.0 

100.0 


77.2 
67.2 
89.5 
86.6 


66.7 

55.7 
78.9 
80.0 


66.7 
55.7 
78.9 

80.0 


21.1 
14.8 
31.6 
20.0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

14.9 
13.1 
15.8 
20.0 


70.2 
57.4 
84.2 
86.6 


84.2 
78.7 


100.0 


1.8 
0 

2.6 
6.7 


68.4 
63.9 
73.7 
73.3 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


86.9 

78.1 
87-5 
96.4 


79.8 
88.0 
75.0 
96.4 


26.2 
31.2 

12.5 
32.1 


90.5 

78.1 

95.8 

100.0 


75.0 
53.1 
87.5 
89.3 


78.6 
78.1 
83.3 
75.0 


93.4 
94.4 
88.9 
96.0 


34.4 

27.8 
33.3 
40.0 


80.3 
55.6 
83.3 
96.0 


2.4 
0 
0 
6.7 

23.8 
28.6 
30.8 
13.3 


95.2 

85.7 
100.0 
100.0 


81.0 
92.9 
76.9 
73.3 


2.6 
3.3 
2.6 

0 


77.2 

63.9 
92.1 
93.3 


99.1 
98.4 

100.0 
100.0 


98.2 

96.7 
100.0 
100.0 


86.7 

76.9 
92.9 
88.9 


86.0 
78.7 
97.4 
86.6 


66.7 
55.7 
78.9 
80.0 


82.2 
69.2 
85.7 
88.9 


66.7 
55.7 
78.9 

80.0 


46.7 
46.2 
57.1 
38.9 


66.7 

55.7 
78.9 
80.0 


4.4 

0 

7.1 

5.6 

13.3 

15.4 

7.1 

16.7 


0 
0 
0 
0 

25.4 
26.2 
26.3 
20.0 


97.8 

100.0 

100.0 

94.4 


95.6 

91.8 

100.0 

100.0 


84.2 
78.7 


1.8 
0 

2.6 
6.7 


69.3 
65.6 

73.7 
73.3 


27.4 

18.8 
25.0 
59"3 

15.5 
18.8 
12.5 
14.3 


79.8 


79.8 


75.0 
96.4 


79.8 


75.0 
96.4 


(4) 
0 
0 
3.6 

25.0 
31.2 
25.0 
17.9 


100.0 

95.8 

100.0 


75.0 
53.1 

87.5 
89.3 


78.6 
78.1 
83.3 

75.0 


94.4 
96.0 


80.3 
55.6 

83.3 
96.0 


63.9 

72.2 
61.1 
60.0 


88.1 

71.4 

92.3 

100.0 


88.1 

71.4 

92.3 

100.0 
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TABLE  21.  — Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  disposable  family  income:  Average  values  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[ Husband-and-wif e  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 


(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 
than  2.5 

persons 

(2) 


2.5-3.-4 
persons 

(3) 


3.5-4.4 
persons 

(4) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 

(5) 


5.5  or 

more 

persons 

(6) 


Less 
than  2.5 
persons 

(7) 


2.5-3.4 
persons 

(8) 


3.5-4.4 

persons 

(9) 


4.5-5.4 
persons 

(10) 


5.5  or 

more 
persons 

(11) 


Miscellaneous : 6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Gifts  and  contributions : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


32.5 
26.2 

31.6 
60.0 


69.3 
59.0 
78.9 
86.7 


93.0 

86.9 

100.0 

100.0 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


67.9 
53.1 
66.7 
85.7 


95.2 
87.5 

100.0 
100.0 


27.9 
22.2 
11.1 
44.0 


62.3 
22.2 

61.1 
92.0 


28.6 

14.3 
38.5 
33.3 


35.6 

0 
28.6 
66.7 


31.6 
26.2 
28.9 

60.0 


38.1 
28.1 
37.5 
50.0 


NOTE:  Leaders  in  the  body  of  the  table  indicate  that  the  item  is  not  applicable. 
Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

1  In  year-equivalent  persons  (person-weeks  divided  by  52). 

2  Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  from  home. 

3  Includes  meal  supplements  and  between  meal  snacks. 
*  0.50  or  less. 

5  For  expenditures,  expense;  ior  value  of  consumption,  expense  plus  gift  and  pay. 

6  For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  use-value. 

7  No  materials  are  included  in  the  value  of  consumption. 


Cells  comprised  of  less  than  30  families  are  underlined. 
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TABLE  22.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Economic  family  size  1 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(2) 


2.5- 
3.4 

persons 

(3) 


3.5- 

4.4 
persons 

(4) 


4.5- 

5.4 

persons 

(5) 


5.5 

or  more 
persons 

(6) 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 
(7) 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 

(8) 


3.5- 

4.4 
persons 

(9) 


4.5- 

5.4 
persons 

(10) 


5.5 
or  more 
persons 

(11) 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home : ^ 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home : 5 

All  classes 

100  percent2 , 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Home-produced  food: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Housing: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family  dwell- 
ing— expense : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family 
dwelling: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Other  housing  expense : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


1,413 
1.317 
1,466 
1,353 
1,481 

370 
402 
352 
305 
424 


342 
386 
326 
276 
385 

28 
15 
26 
29 
39 


72 
34 
59 
51 
131 


33 
26 
30 
27 
48 


15 
18 
33 


512 

398 

401 
394 
369 
444 

66 
70 
49 
82 
67 


55 
48 
33 
59 

108 


788 

483 

412 

521 
445 
563 

129 

78 

91 

155 

224 


64 

*i 
53 

71 
105 


4 

1 

9 

0 

5 

0 

3 

20 

12 

22 

714 

586 
592 

557 
616 
589 

156 

79 
218 
175 
125 


73 
29 

40 

57 

169 


39 
20 

15 

ii 

108 


667 

590 
561 
731 
867 

116 
107 


84 
186 

101 


(6) 


50 
27 
20 
59 
118 


19 
15 
21 
17 
21 

312 
236 
379 
323 


20 
20 
15 

2i 

18 

304 
328 
284 
327 


26 
23 
33 
17 
28 

287 

229 

."  ■  ,;■' 
336 


250 


339 


300 
235 


293 
324 


273 
226 


350 
315 
283 


278 
321 
236 


259 

310 
316 


(6) 


297 

325 
364 
280 


281 

316 
357 
271 


161 

6 
0 
5 
6 
12 


3,495 
3,456 
3,746 
4,016 
2,769 

1,610 
1,605 
1,802 
1,882 
1,133 


5 
0 
0 
2 
21 


49 
56 
45 
43 
48 

224 
223 
224 
254 
196 


210 
217 
222 
218 


177 

10 
0 
0 

30 
18 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  22.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(2) 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 

(3) 


3.5- 
4.4 
persons 
(4) 


4.5- 
5.4 
persons 
(5) 


5.5 
or  more 
persons 
(6) 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(7) 


2.5- 
3.4 
persons 
(8) 


3.5- 

4.4 

persons 

(9) 


4.5- 

5.4 

persons 

(10) 


Housing : --Continued 
Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

100  percent 2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigeration,  water 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Other  household  operation:7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Major  equipment:8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Major  furnishings:8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Selected  textiles:8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment : 7 

All  classes  

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Clothing : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Women  and  girls ,  16  and  over : 8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


176 

163 
193 
180 
164 


1.33 
116 
136 
121 
119 


123 
122 

119 

13? 
115 


60 

22 

50 

21 
5? 

30 

22 
28 
29 

~ 


5 
4 
5 

27 
25 

3e 

31 

17 

133 
143 

151 
126 
115 


200 
191 
172 
242 
208 


126 
130 

i:.. 

129 


74 
61 
52 

112 
83 


169 
162 

173 
200 


127 


76 

64 

84 

103 

41 

53 
51 

c^ 
55 
LI 

6 
5 
7 
6 
6 

33 
41 
19 

22. 

40 

233 
237 

■222 
259 


37 
73 
91 
100 
91 


196 

203 
172 
215 
201 


126 
125 
118 
125 
143 


170 
109 
250 
166 
127 


62 

21 

126 
58 

13 

70 
44 

:V 

75 


4 
7 
4 
3 
3 

34 

22 
11 
31 

27 

277 

273 


283 
277 

.. 
76 

22 
21 

'^8 


219 
213 
262 
226 
159 


143 
159 
168 
140 


101 


22 

166 

149 
195 
172 
139 


79 
101 

22 
22 

48 

22 
ii_ 

42 

71 


2 
12 

2 

4 

32 

28 

30 
43 

:x_ 

323 

254 


418 
290 
257 

79 

53 

105 

61 

£o 


172 
202 
135 
157 
172 


111 

125 

82 

102 


126 


2 

14 

2 

5 

238 
231 

277 
266 
178 


123 
116 
136 
121 
119 


214 
239 
229 
178 


184 


125 

117 
140 
133 
108 


108 
118 
119 

107 
79 

69 

22 

8. 
29 
72 


6 

6 

10 

29 

22 

22 
36 

22 

341 
329 


47 
42 

54 

2l 
37 

37 
29 
42 
38 
3"5 

li 
10 
12 
12 
9 

31 

2i_ 

32 

30 
26 

207 

204 


430 
396 
2TT 

75 

75 


234 
204 
IBB" 

117 
109 
130 
117 
110 


2 
3 
1 
3 
2 

267 
280 
246 
303 
224 


126 
130 

120 
129 
126 


74 
61 
52 
113 
83 


136 
130 
138 
147 


129 


50 
47 
51 
57 
43 

42 
41 
43 
44 
32 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

34 

32 

33 

36 

34 

344 
330 


340 
368 
334~ 

160 
128 
166 

191 
167 


5 
5 
9 

5 

1 

266 

269 
280 
286 
216 


126 
125 
118 
125 
143 


70 
66 

HI 
71 
15 


136 
124 
147 
145 


126 


48 

22 

£3 

22 
22 

42 
36 

47 

4h 

12 

10 
10 

2 

12 


37 
30 
37 
40 
43 

373 
366 


380 
391 

138 

121 

128 
169 
138 


10 
9 

3 

4 

28 

280 

247 
363 
313 
170 


143 
159 
168 
140 
101 


61 
34 

100 
86 
10 


138 
153 
151 

145 


102 


35 

32 
33 
41 

34 

462 
412 


602 
366 
4~2TT 

144 
116 
206 
108 
125 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  22.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(2) 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 

(3) 


3.5- 

4.4 
persons 


4.5- 

5.4 

persons 

(5) 


5.5 
or  more 

persons 
(6) 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(7) 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 

(8) 


3.5- 

4.4 

persons 

(9) 


4.5- 

5.4 

persons 

(10) 


5.5 
or  more 
persons 

(11) 


Clothing : - - Continued 
Girls  2-15  years:8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Men  and  boys ,  16  and  over : 8 

All  classes 

100  percent 2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Boys,  2-15  years:8 

All  classes 

100  percent 2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Infants  under  2  years : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Clothing  materials  and  services:7  9 
All  classes 

100  percent 2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Personal  care:8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Medical  care — expense: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Transportation : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Owned  vehicles: 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Operation — expense : 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Automobiles  and  trucks--purchase  or  use 

value : 
All  classes 

100  percent 2  

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use-value: 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 


(6) 
ill 


0 
0 

1 

17 
18 
25 
15 

11 

34 
30 
37 
35 
33 

200 

151 
164 
266 
208 


213 
161 

290 
185 
199 


210 
155 
289 
184 
195 

113 
106 
117 
131 


97 

4i 

172 

53 

97 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


104 
70 
85 
79 


16 
16 

17 
16 
13 

4 
3 

4 
4 
7 

28 
23 
18 
43 
31 

54 
53 
48 
58 
62 

234 
271 


174 
248 
247 


266 
266 
170 
341 
333 


258 

262 
160 
325 
333 


160 
181 
110 
220 
108 


94 

71 

48 

102 

225 

5 

IP. 
2 
2 
0 


102 
95 
68 
81 


33 
25 
37 
32 
40 

3 
0_ 
6 
0 
4 

29 
26 
28 
38 
23 

65 
63 

48 
75 
84 

199 
188 
217 
261 


110 

429 

338 
502 
593 
246 


422 
336 

490 
593 
232 


187 
211 
174 
178 
186 


233 
125 
311 

415 
42 

2 
0 
5 
0 
3 


53 

84 
32 
56 

51 

98 
57 

153 


13 
14 
3 
2 

39 
26 

45 
50 
33 

73 
53 
87 
88 
60 

203 
201 
271 
201 


116 

528 

532 
708 
611 
211 


521 
524 
701 
606 
201 


210 
163 
250 
228 
181 


311 
356 
451 
379 
20 

1 
5 
0 
0 
0 


85 
85 
92 
130 
32 

93 


154 
85 
49 

52 
53 
50 
42 
63 


1 

10 
7 

29 
23 
44 

38 
14 

60 
52 

54 
78 
50 

213 
181 
198 
225 


276 

409 
465 
385 
423 
314 


405 
464 
382 
414 
311 


1 
1 
0 
0 
3 

9 
9 

13 
8 
7 

36 

31 
40 
37 
36 

200 

151 
164 
266 
208 


211 
206 
240 
228 


172 

206 
196 
235 
225 

167 


182 
137 
219 

226 
183 


i  223 

|  327 

162 

187 

127 

(6) 

0 
1 
0 
1 


113 

106 
117 
131 


93 

90 

118 

94 


31 
38 
36 
17 
30 

111 

127 
100 
109 
102 

19 
21 

20 
19 
15 


15 
12 
_8 

25 
18 

56 
53 
50 
61 
64 

234 
271 
174 
248 


247 

300 

294 
214 
444 
243 


290 
289 
204 
425 
240 


160 
181 
110 
220 
108 


130 

108 

93 

204 

132 

(6) 
0 
0 

1 

0 


69 
84 

78 
61 
41 

106 
120 


110 
96 


39 
28 

il 
28 
52 

5 
0 

10 
0 

10 

16 
12 
12 
iZ 
14 

65 
§2 
50 
72 
83 

199 

188 


217 
261 
110 


374 
348 
359 
492 
297 


365 
345 
346 
485 
283 


187 
211 
174 
178 
187 


177 
134 
170 
307 
95 

1 
0 
2 
0 

1 


107 

155 

73 

93 

120 

116 

75 

172 

105 

92 

58 
32 
93 
37 
58 

17 

24 

27 

5 


20 

10 
31 
18 
16 

74 
56 
87 
90 
58 

203 

201 


271 
201 
116 


401 
365 
459 
442 
318 


393 
358 
452 
438 
303 


210 
163 
250 
228 

181 


183 

194 
201 
210 
121 


ill 


179 
165 
199 
256 

104 

94 


140 
96 
53 

64 
68 
58 
50 
78 

15 
20 
1 
20 
16 

11 
10 
12 
15 


63 
§1 
55 
79 
55 

213 

181 
198 
225 
276 


336 
327 
365 
370 
288 


330 
321 
363 
357 
284 


182 

137 
219 
226 
183 


148 

184 
143 

131 
101 


(6) 


(6) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  22,  — Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(2) 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 

(3) 


3.5- 

4.4 

persons 

(4) 


4.5- 

5.4 

persons 

(5) 


5.5 
or  more 
persons 

(6) 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(7) 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 

(8) 


3.5- 

4.4 

persons 

(9) 


4.5- 

5.4 

persons 

(10) 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


Transportation: — Continued 
Other  transportation:7 

All  classes , 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent , 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Recreation:8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent , 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Reading : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Education:7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Tobacco:7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Miscellaneous : 8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Gifts  and  contributions: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Families  (number): 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Average  family  size  (number):1 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Average  age  of  head  (years): 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Average  disposable  family  income  (dollars 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 


(6) 
(6) 


C6) 


45 
31 

73 
35 
32 

80 

11 
123 

Ik 

49 


1,561 
1.548 
1,921 
1,495 
1,282 


ill 


80 
87 
59 
90 
94 

7 
6 
6 
7 
6 

11 
U 

b 
5 

1° 

51 
39 

§1 
57 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

62 

43 
52 

101 
62 

81 

99 
66 

11 
78 


(6) 


91 
68 

100 

7 
5 
10 


61 

16 

12 
il 
12 

4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 


38.6 
43.3 


7 
7 
7. 
4 
10 

106 
2i 

133 

100 

87 


42 

J± 

12 

10 
10 

5.0 
4.9 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 


41.6 
41.2 


3 
1 
2. 
9 
3 

78 

5£ 
134 

84 
49 

6 
5 

7 
7 
4 

28 
22 
30 
44 
22 

65 

68 
45 

55 

vo 

9 
2 

4 

li 

2 

67 
94 

46 
83 

25 

53 
37 
86 
87 
11 


(6) 
(6) 


(6) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  22.  — Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting — Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Economic  family  size1 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Less 

2.5- 

3.5- 

4.5- 

5.5 

Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(7) 

2.5- 

3.5- 

4.5- 

5.5 

than 

3.4 

4.4 

5.4 

or  more 

3.4 

4.4 

5.4 

or  more 

2.5 
persons 
(2) 

persons 
(3) 

persons 
(4) 

persons 
(5) 

persons 
(6) 

persons 
(8) 

persons 
(9) 

persons 
(10) 

persons 
(11) 

Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 

Families  re 

porting  consumption 
(percent) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  c 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

81.6 

91.7 

100.0 

95.2 

93.3 

81.6 

91.7 

100.0 

95.2 

93.3 

95.5 
80.6 
82.8 

92.9 

83.3 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

88.2 

100.0 
100.0 

95.5 
80.6 
82.8 

92.9 
83.3 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

88.2 
100.0 
100.0 

71.9 

91.7 

100.0 

80.0 

88.9 

71.9 

91.7 

100.0 

80.0 

88.9 











91.2 

95.2 

91.8 

83.3 

91.1 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

95.5 
100.0 

96.4 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

95.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

71.9 

83.3 

58.3 

30.0 

55.6 







.. 



9.6 

11.9 

11.5 

11.9 

8.9 

:; 

-- 

— 

-- 

~ 

9.1 
16.1 

14.3 
4.2 

0 
15.8 

0 
0 

0 
10.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.4 
9.4 

5.0 
33.3 

14.3 
16.7 

10.0 
40.0 

11.1 
22.2 











84.2 

83.3 

88.5 

90.5 

86.7 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

95.5 
90.3 

85.7 
70.8 

93.8 

94.7 

100.0 
76.9 

88.2 
100.0 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

86.2 

95.0 

71.4 

90.0 

77.8 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

68.8 

83.3 

91.7 

100.0 

77.8 

87.7 

88.1 

75.4 

81.0 

71.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

68.2 
87.1 

89.3 
75.0 

43.8 
84.2 

77.8 
69.2 

52.9 
80.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

93.1 

100.0 

92.9 

90.0 

77.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.9 

91.7 

83.3 

90.0 

88.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

65.8 

65.5 

57.4 

59.5 

48.9 

68.2 

75.0 

43.8 

66.7 

41.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

67.7 

41.7 

73.7 

53.8 

70.0 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

65.5 

80.0 

71.4 

80.0 

55.6 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

62.5 

66.7 

33.3 

40.0 

33.3 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

70.2 

69.0 

55.7 

69.0 

53.3 

40.9 

67.9 

31.2 

55.6 

41.2 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

71.0 
75.9 
84.4 

62.5 

70.0 
83.3 

47.4 
78.6 
75.0 

53.8 
80.0 
90.0 

60.0 
44.4 
77.8 

" 

" 

_■_ 















100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

-- 

-^ 

-- 

-- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

1O0.01 

100.0 

100.0 

4.4 

9.5 

9.8 

11.9 

15.6 

4.4 

9.5 

9.8 

11.9 

15.6 

0 
6.5 

3.6 
4.2 

0 
0 

0 
7.7 

0 
0 

0 
6.5 

3.6 

4.2 

0 
0 

0 
7.7 

0 
0 

10.3 
0 

15.0 
25.0 

21.4 
25.0 

20.0 
20.0 

44.4 
33.3 

10.3 
0 

15.0 
25.0 

21.4 
25.0 

20.0 
20.0 

44.4 
33.3 

Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:4 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home : 5 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Home-produced  food: 

All  classes , 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Housing: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family  dwell- 
ing— expense: 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family  dwell' 
ing: 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent , 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent  3 

0  percent 

Other  housing  expense: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  22.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 


2.5- 

3.4 
persons 
(3) 


3.5- 

4.4 
persons 

(4) 


4.5- 
5.4 
persons 
(5) 


5.5 
or  more 
persons 
(6) 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(7) 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 

(8) 


3.5- 

4.4 

persons 

(9) 


4.5- 
5.4 
persons 
(10) 


5.5 

or  more 

persons 

(11) 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


Housing : — Continued 
Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigeration, 
water : 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent , 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes , 

100  percent2 , 

51-99  percent , 

1-50  percent3 , 

0  percent 

Other  household  operation:7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Major  equipment : 3 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Major  furnishings : 8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Selected  textiles:8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:7 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Clothing : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Women  and  girls ,  16  and  over : 8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 


99.1 
100.0 


96.5 

100.0 


52.5 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


42.9 

66.7 
15.4 
70.0 
30.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

42.9 
33.3 
69.2 

50.0 
10.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100'.  0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  22.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting — Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 
than 
2.5 
persons 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 
(3) 


3.5- 

4.4 

persons 
(4) 


4.5- 
5.4 
persons 
(5) 


5.5 
or  more 
persons 

(6) 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(7) 


2.5- 

3.4 

persons 

(8) 


3.5- 

4.4 

persons 

(9) 


4.5- 

5.4 

persons 

(10) 


5.5 
or  more 
persons 

(11) 


Clothing — Continued 
Girls,  2-15  years:8 

All  classes 

100  percent 2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Men  and  boys ,  16  and  over : 8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 ; 

0  percent 

Boys,  2-15  years:6 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Infants  under  2  years : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Clothing  materials  and  services:7  9 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Personal  care : 8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Medical  care- -expense: 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Transportation : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Owned  vehicles : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Operation — expense : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase  or  use- 
value  : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use-value : 

All  classes , 

100  percent2 , 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 , 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


25.0 

3.6 
3.6 

4.2 
5.0 
0 


25.0 


20.0 

2.4 
11.1 
0 
0 

0 


2.6 

4.5 

0 

0 

6.2 

77.2 
72.7 
80.6 
79.3 
75.0 


99.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.9 


66.7 
63.6 


77.4 

75.9 
50.0 


66.7 
63.6 


77.4 
75.9 


50.0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


79.8 
89.3 


66.7 

(6) 
0 
0 
5.0 

0 


49.2 


100.0 


93.4 

100.0 

84.2 

92.9 


100.0 

4.9 
0 
10.5 
0 
8.3 


95.6 

88.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

82.2 
82.4 
80.0 
66.7 
100.0 

28.9 
29.4 
10.0 
22.2 
55.6 

91.1 
94.1 
100.0 
88.9 
77.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

i  oi  r.  u 


94.1 

90.0 

100.0 

66.7 


82.2 
88.2 
90.0 
88.9 

55.6 

82.2 
88.2 


90.0 
88.9 
55.6 


82.2 
88.2 
90.0 
88.9 
55.6 


6.7 

0 
20.0 

0 
11.1 
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TABLE  22t — Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  size  of  economic  family  and  source   ~l  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting — Continued 

[  Husband -and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 


:d 


Economic  family  size1 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(2) 


2.5- 

3.4 
persons 

(3) 


3.5- 

4.4 
persons 

'A) 


4.5- 
5.4 
persons 

(5) 


5.5 
or  more 
persons 

(6) 


Less 

than 

2.5 

persons 

(7) 


2.5- 
3.4 
persons 

(8) 


3.5- 

4.4 

persons 

(9) 


4.5- 

5.4 

persons 

(10) 


5.5 

or  more 
persons 

(11) 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Transportation: — Continued 
Other  transportation:7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Recreation:8 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Reading : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Education:7 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Tobacco:7 

All  classes .  . 

100  percent ' 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

I.i  see  llaneous : fl 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 
All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 

Gifts  and  contributions : 

All  classes 

100  percent2 

51-99  percen- 

1-50  percent3 

0  percent 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


NOTE:  Leaders  in  the  body  of  this  table  indicate  that  this  item  is  not  applicable, 
lined.  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Cells  comprised  of  less  than  30  families  are  under- 


In  year-equivalent  persons  (persons-weeks  divided  by  52). 

2  Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  no  nonfarm  income. 

3  Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  some  nonfarm  income. 
'  Includes  foods  prepared  at  home  and  carried  from  home. 

5  Includes  meal  supplements  and  between-meal  snacks. 

6  0.50  or  less. 

'  For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  expense  plus  gift  and  pay. 

s  For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  use-value. 

9  No  materials  are  included  in  the  value  of  consumption. 
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TABLE  23.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting 

[ Husband-and-wif e  families  living  in  open  country,  south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Age  of  head 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 

(6) 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 

(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


70  years 
and  over 

(13) 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:1 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home:2 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home -produced  food: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1 , 500- $2 ,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Housing: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family 
dwelling- -expense : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family 
dwelling : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500- $2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  housing  expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigera- 
tion, water: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500- $2;499. 

$2,500  end  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


84 
46 

127 
87 


62 

27 

105 

62 


182 
129 
179 
267 


114 

84 

113 

163 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


227 
131 
160 
289 


132 


107 
160 


197 
156 
186 
248 


128 
102 
129 
151 


183 
140 
178 
268 


125 

96 

124 

181 


63 


62 

51 

52 

104 


30 
31 
19 
46 


22 
18 
27 
25 


9 

2 

6 

33 


184 
153 
209 
219 


135 
109 
155 
164 


22 


44 

91 


45 
36 
61 
79 


23 

15 
44 
47 


21 
21 

iZ 
28 


(3) 


146 
125 
169 
268 


109 

95 

134 

169 


337 
270 
422 
334 

4 
2 
1 
9 

44 
46 
49 
35 

268 
222 
339 
249 


253 
211 
326 
224 


0 

7 

23 

7 

11 

6 

2 

248 

203 
261 
302 


114 

84 

113 

163 


3,208 
2,325 


479 
498 
446 

481 

7 

1 

19 

6 

38 

26 
69 
33 

287 
196 
285 
327 


273 
195 
254 
313 

7 

0 
4 

11 


ill 

27 

3 

289 
217 
247 
333 


132 

86 

107 

160 


606 
529 
479 
862 

(3) 

ill 


20 
13 

17 
29 

296 
202 
304 
369 


287 
198 
298 
354 

6 
3 
5 


3 

1 
1 
6 

269 

245 
258 
309 


129 
102 
129 
154 


650 
522 


816 


24 
19 
25 
29 

330 
265 
267 

546 


319 
254 
254 
538 


5 
4 
5 
9 

262 

209 
295 

313 


125 

2k 

124 
181 


568 
555 
597 
553 

(3) 
1 
0 
0 

22 
25 
14 
25 

309 
218 
388 
403 


292 
213 
376 
346 

9 

2 

6 

33 


3 

6 

24 

270 
251 
296 
272 


135 
109 
155 
164 


1,709 
1,521 
1,908 
2,767 

709 

633 

761 

1,188 

310 
289 
259 

555 

22 

8 

44 

91 


369 
327 
450 
538 

(3) 

1 
0 
0 


240 
192 

365 
379 


238 
190 
364 
376 

(3) 
0 
0 

3 

2 
2 

1 
0 

195 
178 
207 
302 


109 

95 

134 

169 


Average  values  and  percentage 


TABLE  23.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  disposable  family  income: 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband -and -wife  families  living  in  open  country,  south  central  Kentuclty,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Age  of  head 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 
30 

years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 


(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


Housing — Continued 
Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  household  operations:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Housefurnishings   and  equipment: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  equipment : 5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  furnishings:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Selected  textiles:3 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Clothing: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Girls,   2-15  years:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Men,   and  boys,   16  and  over:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1,500- $2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Boys,  2-15  years:5 

All  classes 

Under  Si, 500 

$l,500-$2,499. 

$2,500  and  over 

Infants  under  2  years:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Clothing  materials  and  services:4   6 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Personal  care:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,50C-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


67 

45 

£2 
104 

241 

2S7 
266 
138 

123 

165 

130 
4S 

85 

2^ 

22 

6 
5 

6 


27 
24 

31 

~^_ 

241 
222 

211 

309 

32 
62 

82 
113 

2o 

22 

^2 
2  c 


69 

75 
103 

15 
10 
12 

2c_ 

17 
2J_ 

22 
16 
22 

22 

60 
43 

cj 

32 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


95 
46 
53 

129 

196 

103 
210 
231 

77 

£22 
93 
90 

76 

32 

22 

J4 

6 
5 

9 

i 

':■> 
24 

22 

41 

310 
196 

:-  . 

360 

90 
56 

21 
102 

46 
30 
43 
53 

32 


3 

5 

34 
18 

22 

45 


42 

_^ 
SC 


159 

136 
131 
223 


84 
52 

117 

34 

32 
35 

37 

6 
4 
7 
5 

40 

22 
37 

64 

300 
194 
234 
495 

23 

77 

242- 

50 
22 
37 

22 

96 

71 


_ 


127 
94 

161 
138 


58 

l± 

2_ 

39 

37 
2? 
5_ 

6 

4 
5 

2L 

27 
18 

31 

21 

206 
148 
204 

314 

64 

222 
53 

22 

19 
4 

22 
^_ 

sz 
22 
22 

121 


49 

22 

22 
76 


49 
44 

55 
54 


157 

no 

167 
258 


63 
43 
92 
68 

56 

41 
40 

119 

7 

6 

6 

10 

32 

22 

29 

61 

191 
171 
186 
249 

76 

22 
22 
22 

10 

7 

11 

17 

74 

22 
22 

20 


o 
o 
i 

22 

=z 

iZ 

40 

45 

44 
«. 

55 


38 
30 
35 

100 


45 
66 

104 


68 

43 

97 
207 


137 

111 
161 
149 


35 
22 
53 
97 

16 
11 

IZ 

54 

3 

2 
2 

15 


24 

41 

76 

51 

103 

222 

30 
23 
44 
53 

3 
2 
0 

21 

36 

22 

52 

121 


33 
21 
36 
45 

357 
313 
337 
452 

147 
107 

157 
198 

43 
59 

22 

40 


100 

79 

102 

131 


2 
2 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

2 

5 

3 

6 

20 

17 
13 
16 
46 


29 
23 

22 

22 

35 
47 

22 

22 

12 

8 

12 

20 

62 

22 

62 


62 

85 

85 
44 

95 

46 

54 

129 


150 
96 

139 
177 


55 
3± 
46 
66 

47 

31 
44 
55 


10 

10 

39 
21 

38 
47 

435 
310 
392 
503 

147 
96 

135 
173 

93 


77 
103 

101 

21 
96 

113 


65 

45 
63 
75 

10 
6 
8 

13 


14 
26 

69 
43 
64 
82 


135 

90 

130 

183 


11 
13 

35 
20 
35 
48 

404 
273 
355 
597 

155 

94 

141 

231 

92 
56 
87 

132 


109 
78 
87 

168 


17 

22 

2, 

27 

64 

22 

55 

90 


79 
68 

117 
44 

57 
44 

54 
87 


128 
98 

132 
178 


43 
2§ 
44 
54 

40 
30 
42 

55 

11 

10 
11 
13 

34 
22 
34 
55 

313 
266 
287 
437 

130 

135 
103 
160 

38 

IZ 
52 

58 

109 
87 
99 

166 


24 

21 

21 
35 

0 
0 
0 

0 

11 

6 

11 

18 

50 
33 
54 
77 


133 
108 

150 
166 


50 
42 
58 
57 

39 
32 

44 
42 

12 
11 
13 
12 

32 
23 

35 
47 

273 
252 
266 
333 

132 
126 
124 
160 

22 
22 

17 
30 

97 
87 

110 

101 


9 

7 

6 

17 

1 
0 
0 

3 

13 
11 
10 
22 

47 
47 
44 
51 


See  footnotes   at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  23.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting--Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families,  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Age  of  head 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 

(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


70  years 
and  over 

(13) 


Average  expenditure  per 
family   (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


Medical  care — expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Transportation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Owned  vehicles: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Operation- -expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase 
or  use-value: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use- 
value: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  transportation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Recreation:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Reading:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Education:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Tobacco:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Miscellaneous : 5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1,500- $2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Personal  insurance,   retirement: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Gifts  and  contributions: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Families  (number) : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


170 

200 
185 
105 

375 
262 
375 
550 

374 
260 
375 
549 

210 
124 
254 
289 


162 
135 
121 
256 


1 
0 
0 
4 

1 
2 
0 
1 

128 
148 


5 

1 

5 

10 

1 
1 
2 
0 

73 

49 

62 

123 


ill 
3 
2 

56 
33 

67 

77 

47 
27 
50 
73 


42 

17 

J4 
11 


184 

98 

238 

204 

428 
244 
525 

477 

418 
237 
524 
462 

198 
138 
223 
217 


218 

97 
301 
244 


2 

2 
0 
2 

10 
6 
1 

14 

91 

78 

71 

102 

7 

2 

3 

10 

11 

5 

10 

14 

63 
69 
55 
72 

7 

1 

1 

12 

76 
15 
58 

108 


72 

38 
78 
85 


65 
16 
12 
37 


206 
203 
183 
243 

352 
216 
320 
523 

349 
213 
315 
522 

187 
162 
164 
244 


161 

51 

151 

276 


(3) 


3 
4 
5 
1 

79 

51 

80 

102 

9 
2 

10 
15 

24 

24 
34 

58 
49 
56 

70 

7 

1 

2 

21 

61 

21 

55 

106 


99 
4£ 

77 
177 


81 
22 
35 
24 


230 
237 
169 
308 

342 
268 
217 
666 

337 
265 
209 
664 

167 
156 
121 
255 


169 

109 


403 


66 
61 

66 
76 

7 

6 

6 

12 

15 

6 

23 

21 

63 
44 
21 
81 

13 
2 

32 
5 

49 
16 
59 
96 


70 

51 

53 

128 


61 


21 
14 


65 


243 
242 
228 

273 

343 
142 
398 
748 

337 
133 
394 
742 

126 
86 

116 
241 


206 

48 
262 
501 


16 
0 


3 
6 

50 
42 
59 
53 


3 

5 

III" 


36 
32 
34 

49 


1 
1 

53 

32 

38 

131 


85 

&2 
101 
106 


56 
27 
18 
11 


224 
253 

160 
122 

29 
16 
55 
79 

23 
11 
52 
64 

15 
11 
26 
20 


9 

0 

26 

44 


0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
5 

4 
15 

20 

7 

1 

151 

6 
5 

16 

1 
(3) 

ill 

10 

15 
14 
13 
24 

3 

1 
9 


35 
30 
39 
61 

28 
19 
45 


170 
200 
185 
105 

336 
203 
357 
515 

334 
200 
357 
514 

210 
124 
254 
289 


124 

26 

103 

225 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
1 

69 

52. 

58 
97 

6 
2 
6 

11 

1 

1 
2 
0 

73 

49 

62 

124 


41 

30 

7 

4 


184 

98 

238 

204 

399 
241 
463 

446 


234 
457 
431 

198 
138 
223 
217 


189 

96 

233 

215 


(3) 


(3) 


11 
6 
6 

15 

74 
38 
90 
84 

7 
2 
3 

10 

11 

5 

10 

14 

68 
69 
55 

72 

3 

1 
1 
4 


206 
203 
183 
243 

337 
244 
291 
488 

332 
241 
284 
485 

187 
162 
164 
244 


144 

78 

120 

240 


(3) 


5 
4 
7 
3 

59 
49 
45 


10 

2 

10 

15 

24 
14 
24 
34 

58 
49 
56 

70 


230 
237 

I'/.-' 
308 

301 
259 
211 
514 

293 
255 
196 

508 

167 
156 
121 
255 


125 
98 

11 
251 


4 

15 

6 

50 

32 

59 
73 


6 

6 

13 

15 

6 

23 

21 

64 
45 
75 
82 

13 
2 

32 
5 


243 
242 
228 

273 

292 

169 
281 
614 

282 

154 
275 


116 
241 


159 
366 


0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
14 


38 
25 
41 
66 


36 
32 
35 
49 


224 
253 
160 
122 

50 

34 

55 

164 

41 

25 

49 

149 

15 
11 
26 
20 


26 

14 

I! 
129 


9 

6 

15 

11 
6 
7 

53 


(3) 


10 

15 
14 
14 
24 

2 

1 
3 


TABLE  23.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,  south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 

(6) 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 

(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


Average  family  size  (number):7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Average  age  of  head  (years): 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Average  disposable  family  income 
(dollars): 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:1 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home:2 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home-produced  food: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1 , 5O0-$2 ,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Housing: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family 
dwelling — expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family 
dwelling: 

All  classes . 

Under  $1,500 

$1,  500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


4.6 
4.2 
4.8 
4.7 

35.2 
35.5 
34.9 
35.1 


2,924 

941 

2,063 

4,061 


1,989 

839 

1,932 

4,210 


1,761 

959 

1.928 

3,457 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

. 

1 <  ■■.  :■ 

100.0 


93.4 

92.3 

90.5 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

94.6 

92.6 

94.4 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

5.4 

11.1 

0 
0 

85.7 
88.9 
77.8 
90.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  23.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Age  of 

head 

Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

Under 

30 
years 

30-39 

years 

40-49 
years 

50-59 
years 

60-69 
years 

70  years 
and  over 

Under 

30 
years 

30-39 
years 

40-49 
years 

50-59 
years 

60-69 
years 

70  years 
and  over 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 

Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 

Housing — Continued 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

~ 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Other  housing  expense: 

7.1 
0 
14.3 
9.1 

13.8 

0 

8.3 
21.6 

11.1 

4.5 

11.4 

16.7 

6.6 

7.7 
9.5 
0 

8.9 

11.1 

5.6 

9.1 

2.4 
0 
0 
25.0 

7.1 
0 
14.3 

9.1 

13.8 

0 

8.3 
21.6 

11.1 

4.5 

11.4 
16.7 

6.6 
7.7 
9.5 
0 

8.9 

11.1 
5.6 
9.1 

2.4 

$l,500-$2,499 

0 
0 

25.0 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

„_ 

45.2 

27.7 

29.6 

42.6 

42.9 

26.8 

Under  $1,500 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

58.8 

12.5 

22.7 

34.6 

44.4 

33.3 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

35.7 

33.3 

28.6 

47.6 

44.4 

14.3 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

36.4 

32.4 

37.5 

50.0 

36.4 

0 

Household  operation: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

LOO.O 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigera- 

tion, water: 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Home-produced  fuel: 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

57.1 

47.7 

53.1 

54.1 

64.3 

36.6 

_- 

-- 

-_ 

— 

-- 

-- 

64.7 

62.5 

68.2 

57.7 

77.8 

40.0 

$1, 500-$2,499 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

-- 

71.4 
27.3 

66.7 
35.1 

48.6 
45.8 

61.9 
35.7 

55.6 
45.5 

28.6 
25.0 

Other  household  operation:-* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$2,500  and  over 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.6 
96.7 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Major  equipment:5 

69.0 
94.1 
64.3 

66.2 
62.5 
66.7 

64.2 
63.6 
60.0 

52.5 
50.0 
57.1 

55.4 
48.1 
66.7 

39.0 
33.3 
28.6 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

Under  $1,500 

100.0 

$l,500-$2,499 

100.0 

$2,500  and  over 

36.4 

67.6 

70.8 

50.0 

5475 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Major  furnishings:5 

83.3 

87.7 

69.1 

75.4 

73.2 

43.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $1, 500 

88.2 

85.7 

87.5 
100.0 

72.7 
71.4 

69.2 

85.7 

70.4 
66.7 

36.7 
42.9 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$2 ,  500  and  over 

72.7 

83.8 

62.5 

71.4 

90  9 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Selected  textiles r5 

59.5 

61.5 

56.8 

57.4 

58.9 

43.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $1,500 

52.9 
71.4 

62.5 
83.3 

45.5 
62.9 

46.2 
61.9 

48.1 
72.2 
63.6 

40.0 
42.9 
75.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

$1,500-12,499 

100.0 

54.5 

54~7l 

58.3 

71.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment : * 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.2 

97.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$l,500-$2,499 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $1, 500 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$l,500-$2,499 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Women  and  girls ,  16  and  over : 5 

100.0 

98.5 

98.8 

100.0 

100.0 

90.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $1,500 

100.0 

93.8 

95.5 

100  0 

100  0 

90  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$l,500-$2,499 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

85.7 
100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Girls,  2-15  years:5 

35.7 

66.2 

50.6 

26.2 

15.4 
38  1 

12.5 

35.7 
47.1 
21.4 
36.4 

66.2 
62.5 

■  ■i,.-i 

67.6 

50.6 

26.2 

12.5 
11  1 

4.9 

3.3 

Under  $1,500 

47.1 

62.5 

54.5 

3.3 

o 

54.5 

15.4 

$l,500-$2,499 

21.4 

66.7 

45  7 

4577 

38.1 

11.1 

o 

36.4 

67.6 

54.2 

28.6 

18.2 

25.0 

54.2 

28.6 

18.2 

2 J  0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  23.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,  south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Age  of 

head 

Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 

Under 

30 
years 

(2) 

30-39 
years 

(3) 

40-49 
years 

(4) 

50-59 
years 

(5) 

60-69 
years 

(6) 

70  years 
and  over 

(7) 

Under 

30 
years 

(8) 

30-39 
years 

(9) 

40-49 
years 

(10) 

50-59 
years 

(11) 

60-69 
years 

(12) 

70  years 
and  over 

(13) 

Families 

reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 

Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 

Clothing — Continued 
Men  and  boys,   16  and  over:5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

28.6 

23.5 
21.4 
45.5 

54.8 
64.7 
42.9 
54.5 

100.0    . 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

!?"■■. 

100.0 

100.0 

97.6 
94.1 

:  .   . 

100.0 

95.2 

88.2 
100.0 

100.0 

95.2 

88.2 
:      . 

100.0 

47.6 
64.7 

27.3 

2.4 
0 
0 
9.1 

7.1 
11.8 
0 
9.1 

100.0 

100.0 

:::.: 

100.0 

57.1 
29.4 
71.4 

81.8 

14.3 
11.8 

28.6 
0 

98.5 
93.8 

100.0 

75.4 
68.8 
83.3 
75.7 

18.5 
18.8 
16.7 
18.9 

95.4 

87.5 

100.0 

97.3 

100.0 

100.: 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

93.8 
93.8 

100.0 
91.9 

93.8 
93.8 

100.0 
91.9 

93.8 
93.3 

:     . 
31.9 

35.4 
37.5 
50.  C 
29.7 

4.6 
6.2 

0 
5.4 

13.8 
12.5 
16.7 
13.5 

93.3 
87.5 
91.7 
97.3 

67.7 
43.8 

50.0 
83.8 

70.8 
62.5 
75.0 
73.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

38.3 
45.5 
34.3 
37.5 

9.9 

9.1 

14.3 

4.2 

98.8 

100.0 

97.1 

100.0 

100.0 
10C.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

98.8 
95.5 

.  :.: 

100.0 

91.4 
36.4 

88.6 

100.0 

91.4 
86.4 
38.6 

100.0 

35.8 
27.3 
37.1 
41.7 

2.5 

0 
2.9 

4.2 

14.8 

9.1 

20.0 

12.5 

95.1 

36.4 

97.1 

100.0 

77.3 
54.5 

;o.: 

95.3 

59.3 
54.5 
51.4 
75.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

29.5 
19.2 

35.7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

91.8 
88.5 
95.2 
92.9 

98.4 
96.2 

100.0 
100.0 

98.4 
96.2    • 

100.0 
100.0 

90.2 

92.3 
85.7 
92.9 

30.3 
80.8 

71.4 
92.9 

80.3 
80.8 
71.4 
92.9 

32.8 
30.8 

23.8 

50.  C 

3.3 
0 
0 
14.3 

16.4 
11.5 

23.3 

14.3 

85.2 

73.1 

90.5 

100.0 

83.6 

80.8 
85.7 
35.7 

49.2 
26.9 

61.9 
71.4 

98.2 

96.3 
100.0 
100.0 

8.9 

11.1 
5.6 
9.1 

1.8 
0 
0 
9.1 

98.2 

100.0 
100.0 

-:.  - 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

98.2 
96.3 

100.0 
100.0 

76.8 
66.7 

83.3 

69.6 
59.3 
72.2 

90.9 

69.6 
59.3 
72.2 

90.9 

28.6 

18.5 
38.9 
36.4 

1.8 

0 

5.6 

0 

17.9 
14.8 
22.2 

13.2 

82.1 
74.1 
94.4 

31.3 

82.1 
70.4 
94.4 
90.9 

16.1 
22.2 

5.6 
13.2 

92.7 
90.0 

100.0 
100.0 

9.8 
10.0 

0 
25.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

63.4 
56.7 

71.4 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

130.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

51.2 
43.3 
71.4 
75.0 

26.8 
20.0 
42.9 

:0. 

26.8 
20.0 
42.9 

50.0 

4.9 

0 
14.3 
25.0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

29.3 
27.6 
28.6 

50.0 

43.9 
36.7 
42.9 

100.0 

80.5 

76.7 

85.7 

100.0 

9.8 

6.7 

14.3 

25.0 

100.0 

100.  c 
1Q0.0 
100.0 

28.6 

23. 1 
21.4 
45.5 

57.1 
70.6 
42.9 

54.5 

92.9 
94.1 
92.9 
90.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

97.6 
94.1 

100.0 
100.0 

95.2 
88.2 

100.0 

i  :. 

95.2 

88.2 

100.0 

100.0 

95.2 

88.2 
100.0 

:::.: 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7.1 
11.8 
0 
9.1 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

57.1 
29.4 
71.4 
81.8 

14.3 
11.8 

28.6 
0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

75.4 
68.8 
83.3 
75.7 

18.5 
18.8 
16.7 
18.9 

92.3 

87.5 

100.0 

91.9 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

i  ■ : . 

100.0 
100.0 

93.8 
93.8 

100.0 
91.9 

93.8 

93.8 

100.0 

91.9 

93.8 
93.8 

100.0 
91.9 

93.8 
93.8 

100.0 
91.9 

4.6 
6.2 
8.3 
2.7 

16.9 
12.5 

25.0 
16.2 

98.5 
100.0 
100.0 

97.3 

69.2 
43.8 

50.0 
86.5 

70.8 
62.5 
75.0 
73.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

38.3 
45.5 
34.3 
37.5 

11.1 

13.6 

14.3 

4.2 

93.8 

86.4 
94.3 

i:  ■.: 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

o    .; 

100.0 
100.0 

98.8 

95.5 
100.0 
100.0 

91.4 
86.4 
88.6 

100.0 

91.4 
86.4 
88.6 

100.0 

91.4 
86.4 
88.6 

!,■:.: 

6.2 
4.5 
5.7 
8.3 

21.0 
13.6 
25.7 
20.8 

98 .8 

95.5 
100.0 
100.0 

79.0 
54.5 
82.9 
95.8 

59.3 

54.5 
51.4 
75.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

:   j. 

29.5 
19.2 

38.1 
35.7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

88.5 

76.9 

95.2 

100.0 

98.4 

96.2 

100.0 

100.0 

98.4 
96.2 

100.0 
100.0 

98.4 
96.2 

100.0 
100.0 

80.3 

80.8 
71.4 
92.9 

80.3 

80.8 
71.4 
92.9 

80.3 

80.8 
71.4 
92.9 

3.3 

0 

0 

14.3 

32.8 
23.1 
52.4 
21.4 

96.7 
96.2 
95.2 

100.0 

83.6 

80.8 
85.7 
85.7 

49.2 
26.9 
61.9 
71.4 

100.0 

100.0 

. ,.,.:. 

100.0 

8.9 

11.1 

5.6 

9.1 

1.8 
0 
0 
9.1 

91.1 
88.9 

100.0 
81.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

98.2 
96.3 

100.0 
100.0 

87.5 

81.5 
94.4 
90.9 

69.6 
59.3 
72.2 
90.9 

69.6 
59.3 
72.2 
90.9 

69.6 
59.3 
72.2 
90.9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

30.4 
33.3 
33.3 
18.2 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

82.1 
70.3 
94.4 
90.9 

16.1 
22.2 

5.6 
18.2 

100.0 

$1, 500-$2,499 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

Boys,   2-15  years:5 

9.8 

Under  $1,500 

10.0 

0 

25.0 

Infants  under  2  years:4 

0 

$1,500- $2, 4-99 

0 

0 

0 

Clothing  materials  and  services:*   6 

58.5 

$l,500-$2,499 

46.7 

85.7 

100.0 

Personal  care:5 

100.0 

$i,500-$2,499 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

Medical  care — expense: 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Transportation: 

68.3 

63.3 

85.7 
75.0 

Owned  Vehicles : 

26.8 

$1,500-^2,499 

20.0 
42.9 

$2, 500  and  over 

5070 

Operation—expense : 

26.8 

Under  $1, 500 

20.0 

$l,500-$2,499 

42.9 

50.0 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase 
or  use-value: 

26.8 

$2, 500  and  over 

20.0 

42.9 
50.0 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use- 
value: 

0 

Under  $1,500 

0 

$2,500  and  over 

0 
0 

Other  transportation: * 

46.3 

Under  $1, 500 

46.7 

$2,500  and  over 

42.9 

50.0 

Recreation:5 

-    .  ; 

Under  $1,500 

86.7 

$l,500-$2,499 

100.0 

42, 500  and  over 

100.0 

Reading:4 

80.5 

Under  $1,500 

76.7 

$l,500-$2,499 

85.7 

$2,500  and  over 

100.0 

Education: 4 

9.8 

6.7 

$l,500-$2,499 

14.3 

25.0 

See  footnotes   at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  23.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting--Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Age  of  head 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 

(6) 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 

(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


70  years 
and  over 

(13) 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


Tobacco:* 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Miscellaneous : 5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

ersonal  insurance,   retirement: 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

lifts  and  contributions: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


76.5 
86.4 
80.0 
62.5 


26.2 

19.2 

9.5 

64.3 

55.7 
42.3 


80.4 
81.5 
83.3 
72.7 


35.7 
44.4 
27.8 
27.3 

76.8 
70.4 
72.2 

100.0 

89.3 

81.5 

94.4 

100.0 


58.5 
56.7 

71.4 
50.0 


31.0 
5.9 

57.1 
36.4 


41.5 
18.8 
25.0 
56.8 


76.5 
86.4 
80.0 
62.5 


32.1 
22.7 
31.4 
41.7 


80.4 
81.5 
83.3 
72.7 


35.7 

44.4 
27.8 
27.3 


58.5 
56.7 
71.4 
50.0 


24.4 
16.7 
28.6 
75.0 


NOTE:  Leaders  in  the  body  of  the  table  indicate  that  the  item  is  not  applicable.  Cells  comprised  of  less  than  30  families  are  underlined. 
)etail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

1  Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  from  home. 

2  Includes  meal  supplements  and  between-meal  snacks. 

3  0.50  or  less. 

For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  expense  plus  gift  and  pay. 
5  For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  use-value. 

No  materials  are  included  in  the  value  of  consumption. 
7  In  year-equivalent  persons  (person-years  divided  by  52). 
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Table  24.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central   Kentucky,    September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 

(6) 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 

(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


70  years 
and  over 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home : 3 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Kfeals  purchased  away  from  home : * 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Home-produced  food : 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent 2 

0  percent 

Ifeals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Housing : 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family 
dwelling — expense : 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family 
dwelling: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  housing  expense : 

All  classes 

100  percent1 , 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 


2,136 
1,993 

2,150 
2,400 
2,126 


576 
536 

480 
692 
622 

500 
487 
443 
542 
529 


76 

48 

38 

151 

92 


84 

17 

11 
64 


3 
166 


0 

0 

48 

i 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


2,377 

:,.oi 

2,194 
2,837 
2,215 

709 
662 
593 

815 
797 

557 
566 
464 


599 
629 

152 

96 

129 

217 
168 


73 
34 

39 

82 

131 


524 
610 


qq 


7^ 
135 
115 


58 
37 
40 
57 
147 


340 
407 

67 
52 

57 


62 
61 

55 

116 


62 
31 

Z5 
61 

104 


151 
92 

337 
434 
530 
416 
106 


23 
4 

11 

3: 


4 
3 

(5) 

FT 


44 
39 
38 
53 
48 

268 
255 
186 

333 
307 


(5) 


253 
251 

173 
281 
296 


217 
168 

479 
615 

631 
572 
161 


7 
1 
1 
3 
22 

38 
60 
19 
26 

56 

287 
357 

261 
364 
224 


273 
350 
257 
346 
197 

7 

0 

3 

13 

12 

7 
7 


•  ■ 


2i 

135 
115 


606 
666 
876 
563 
92 


(5) 

0 
ill 
ill 


20 
20 
26 
20 
11 

296 
262 
318 

351 
277 


287 
260 
309 

344 
252 

6 
0 
5 
4 
24 

3 
2 


650 
704 


727 
599 
210 


2 

1 
2 
2 

ill 

24 
23 
26 
22 
18 

330 
290 
424 
276 
169 


319 
285 
412 
261 
148 

6 
0 
6 
9 
20 

5 
5 


2,658 
2,591 
2,572 
2,802 
2,493 

1,000 
1,106 

814 
1,110 

749' 

368 
417 
363 
325 
410 


42 

23 

zl 
77 


568 
638 
401 

718 


234 


(5) 

ill 
1 
0 

0 

22 
iZ 
26 
20 
29 

309 
210 
372 
287 
483 


292 
206 
318 
277 
476 

9 
1 
30 
7 
0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  24.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central  Kentucky,    September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income   from  farming 

(1) 


ge  of  head 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 

(6) 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 

(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 

years 

(12) 


70  years 
and  over 

(13) 


Lodging  as  gift  or  pay — Continued 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent 

0  percent2 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigeration, 
water : 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  household  operation :  6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Ma jor  equipment : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Major  furnishings:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Selected  textiles:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Clothing : 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Girls,  2-15  years:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


182 

205 
151 
192 
181 


114 

127 
100 
134 
106 


67 
78 
50 
58 
75 


241 
169 

458 
161 
181 

123 
58 

265 
68 
97 

85 
69 
163 
53 
59 


6 

7 

6 

11 

4 

27 
35 
25 

30 
21 


241 
292 
204 
289 
209 

82 

79 

57 

103 

93 


26 

60 

24 

6 

10 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


227 
228 

210 
341 


167 


132 

127 
132 
169 
110 


95 
101 

78 

172 

58 


196 
258 
169 
229 
167 

77 
116 

86 
101 

28 

76 

22. 

54 


6 

10 
5 


36 
39 
24 

41 


£5 

310 
339 
272 
355 
305 

90 
105 

79 
110 


46 
72 
28 
49 
48 


197 
186 
194 
229 


184 


128 

125 
133 
134 
122 


68 
61 
60 


21 
62 


159 

131 
177 
199 
159 


60 
92 
97 
94 


34 
27 
40 

37 
41 


6 
6 

7 
2 
7 

40 
37 

31 

63 

17 


300 
222 

414 
367 
256, 

93 

57 
127 
123 
100 


50 
38 
56 
90 

16 


183 
189 
197 
166 


135 


125 

138 

134 

99 

104 


57 
51 
63 
6V 
32 


127 

145 

160 

74 

^2 

58 
79 
64 


31 
M. 

37 

22 

55 

13 

9 


27 
25 

33 
23 
11 


206 
205 
253 

141 
147 

64 
59 
77 
52 
50 


19 

27 

26 

1 

6 


184 

174 
214 
152 


252 


135 
124 

158 
108 
200 


49 
50 

57 
44 
52 


157 

150 
131 
182 
142 

63 

51 

40 

102 


55 
90 

7 
5 

10 
4 

10 

32 
33 

i2 
20 
34 


191 
229 
196 
170 
168 

76 
80 
84 
62 


10 
10 

9 
13 

5 


146 
118 
110 
162 
162 


13 

4 
7 

248 
276 
223 
317 
216 


109 

102 

83 

112 

124 


114 
127 
100 
134 
106 


38 
16 

27 
51 
38 


66 

72 

72 

124 

35 

68 
78 
50 
51 
75 


68 
98 
48 

115 
47 

35 
77 
21 
59 
22 

16 

2 

15 


28 

12 

3 
4 
3 
4 
3 

14 
15 

9 
25 

9 


76 

104 

110 

84 

45 

30 
49 
36 
39 
17 


137 
130 
164 
136 
125 

52 
48 
76 
46 
41 

45 
46 
42 
44 
42 


7 
9 
7 

33 
28 
32 
38 
35 


357 

403 
289 
432 
340 

147 
140 
103 
182 
168 


3 
0 

12 
0 

0 


43 
86 
38 
20 
25 


1 
4 
15 

289 
285 

324 
373 


191 


132 

127 
132 
169 
110 


62 
57 
115 
32 
23 

95 
102 

78 
172 

59 


150 
182 
141 
179 
121 

55 
69 
60 
71 
30 

47 
61 
40 


54 
41 

9 

11 

9 

10 


39 
37 
33 
45 
42 


435 

464 
424 
480 
400 

147 
137 
151 
193 
116 


93 
130 
73 
88 
97 


5 
3 

1LT 

269 
256 
303 
311 


197 


129 

125 
133 

134 
127 


72 

70 

109 

82 


61 
60 
95 
62 


135 
114 
157 
161 
122 

52 
43 
59 


64 
47 

38 
30 
48 


44 
34 

11 
9 
12 
12 
10 

35 
31 
38 
41 

30 


404 
322 
503 
510 
339 

155 
108 

197 
204 
154 


92 
82 
92 
150 
40 


6 

6 

LIT 


262 
293 
278 
234 


144 


125 
138 
134 
99 
104 


79 

104 

81 


57 
51 

63 


67 
32 


128 
128 
149 
109 
78 

43 
47 
49 


34 
24 

40 
26 
50 
35 
22 


11 
11 
11 

11 
7 

34 
34 
38 
30 
26 


313 
316 

384 
215 
211 

130 

111 

172 

97 


38 
66 
38 


24 

3 
6 

270 
253 

305 
263 


267 


135 

124 
158 
108 
200 


85 
78 

90 

110 

15 

50 
50 
58 
44 
52 


133 
121 
138 
131 

154 

50 
44 
58 
50 
51 

39 
28 
42 
38 
60 


273 
289 
281 
256 

277 

132 

119 
146 
120 
171 


2 
1 

3 

195 
123 
183 
264 


166 


109 
103 
83 
112 
124 


48 

4 

73 

102 

3 

38 
16 
27 
51 
39 


94 
108 

87 
122 

79 

33 
37 
24 
49 
28 

24 
40 
20 
21 
20 


11 
10 
11 
12 
10 

27 
22 
33 
29 
22 


141 

159 

193 

151 

99 

66 
98 
68 
85 

50 


12 
0 

43 
0 
0 
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TABLE  24.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central  Kentucky,    September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Age  of  head 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 

(6) 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 

(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


70  years 
and  over 


Clothing — Continued 

Men  and  boys,    16  and  over:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent 2 

0  percent 

Boys,  2-15  years:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent 2 

0  percent 

Infants  under  2  years:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0-percent 

Clothing  materials  and  services:  6  i 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent 2 

0  percent 

Personal  care : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Medical  care — expense: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Transportation: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent 2 

0  percent 

Owned  vehicles: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Operation — expense : 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase  or 
use -value:  ■ 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use- 
value  : 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  transportation: 6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


22 
2i- 
70 


i; 

u 

8 

22 
11 

17 
26 
17 

22 
2 

21 
25 

22 
11 
12 

60 

22 
50 

2_ 

63 


170 
147 
310 
88 
127 

375 

390 
289 

222 

332 

374 

386 

222. 
222 
332 

210 
156 
174 

3.:  2 

227 


162 
226 
116 

io: 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


81 

21 
82 
85 


54 
52 

58 

43 

22 

5 

2 

10 
1 
3 

34 
24 

22 
71 

12 

68 

53 
:o 


91 
73 


184 
224 

177 

140 

■,28 
494 

480 

507 
276 

418 

494 
J74 

479 
269 

198 

131 
197 

273 
188 


218 
364 
273 
2:06 
79 


2 
0 
3 
0 
2 

10 

2 

7 

28 

7 


96 

84 
155 


11 

75 


21 
19 
22 
2_2 

26 

2 

1 

ill 

1 
2 

38 
23 
54 
58 

32 

63 
51 
61 


206 
195 
159 

237 
265 

352 

277 

414 

39? 
411 

349 

274 

414 
391 
404 

187 
167 

199 
241 
149 


161 

107 
215 

147 
254 


82 
83 
93 


65 

74 


18 

12 
29 

13 
4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

22 
25 
2§_ 
10 

13 

49 
48 

22 

46 

39 


230 
229 
207 
339 
63 

342 

344 
397 

323 
116 

327 
344 
390 
323 


167 

170 

166 

190 

96 


169 

174 

222 

132 

0 


2 
0 
4 

0 

2 

4 

0 
I 

2 

20 


74 
96 


9 
23 

0 

6 


(5) 

1 

0 
0 

0 

22 
19 
28 
21 

2i 

4  5 
3o 
52 


2 

52 


243 
224 

2C  8 

260 
199 

343 
223 

381 
415 
309 

337 
214 
364 
414 
308 

126 
166 


206 
29 

266 
289 

219 


Jo 
^2 
48 


100 
105 


22 

23 


124 
96 


19 
15 
9 
41 
20 

35 
43 
40 
49 
12 

12 

14 

22 

16 
11 

62 
18 
52 


ZS 

64 


224 

190 

83 

248 

304 

29 

22 

56 

15 
21 

23 

0 
50 
12 
16 

15 
0 

18 
12_ 
16 


170 
147 
310 
88 
127 

336 
254 
257 
578 
351 

334 
250 
257 
576 

351 

210 
156 

174 
331 
227 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
28 
6 
3 
5 


124 

95 

83 

246 

124 


101 
106 

99 

103 

97 


184 
224 

177 
226 
140 

399 
418 

378 
551 
307 

388 

418 
371 
523 
296 

198 

131 
197 
273 
188 


189 
287 

174 
250 
107 


(5) 
0 

ill 
0 

1 
11 

0 

7 

28 

11 


109 

95 

164 


100 
78 


27 
27 
25 
28 
32 

4 
2 
1 
2 
16 

17 
9 
25 
26 
19 

64 
56 
64 


81 
60 


206 
195 
159 
237 
265 

337 
284 

374 
427 
301 

332 
280 
374 

418 
294 

187 
167 
199 
241 
149 


144 
113 

174 

176 
145 


(5) 
0 
1 
1 

ill 


109 

106 

127 

91 

84 


24 
22 

22 
1Z 

5 

o 
o 

0 
0 

0 

11 
11 

13 

5 

10 

50 
50 

54 

47 
39 


230 
229 
207 
339 
63 

301 
332 
299 

317 
152 

293 
325 

290 
313 
132 

167 
170 
166 
190 


125 

155 
122 
123 
36 


7 

9 

4 

20 


97 
122 

94 


94 
60 


9 

22 

0 

5 


1 
2 
0 
0 
0 

13 
1Q 
16 
12 

14 

47 

37 

52 


46 
64 


243 
224 
263 
260 
199 

292 

250 
277 
351 
225 

282 
237 

251 
348 
224 

126 

166 

98 

125 


156 
71 

153 
223 
135 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

13 

26 

3 

1 
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TABLE  24. --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central  Kentucky,    September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming  . 

(1) 


Age  of  head 


Under 

30 

years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


40-49 
years 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 

(6) 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


70  years 
and  over 


Recreation:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Reading: 6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Education: 6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Tobacco:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Miscellaneous : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Gifts  and  contributions: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Families  (number): 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Average  family  size  (number):9 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent 2 

0  percent 

Average  age  of  head  (years): 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Average  disposable  family  income 
(dollars): 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

100  percent1. . . . 
51-99  percent. . . 
1-50  percent2.., 
0  percent 


128 

120 
112 
145 
138 

5 
1 
5 


1 
2 
0 
1 

1 

73 
56 

21 

84 
82 


2 
1 

4 

2 

ill 

56 
4JL 
30 
118 
58 

47 
43 
49 
43 
49 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


91 
86 

115 
90 
§5 

7 
5 
6 
8 

7 

11 
11 
12 
9 
12 


65 
65 


7 
1Z 

2 
15 

2 

76 
115 

62 
110 

46 

72 
104 
66 
22 
56 


65 
11 
22 
13 
12 

4.6 
4.4 
4.5 
4.3 
5.2 


7 
2 
1 
29 
1 

61 
36 
68 
121 
37 


62 
171 

141 
37 


81 
34 
18 
1Z 
12 

4.1 
4.1 
3.7 
4.2 
4.4 


2,184 
1,748 
2,525 
3,077 

1,646 


66 

5V 
82 


42 

Zl 

7 
6 
9 
6 
3 

15 
18 

^3 
9 

SI 

63 
62 
Zl 
56 
53 


13 
36 

4 
1 
0 

49 
38 
61 
24 


70 
61 
90 
54 
45 


61 

12 
24 

13 
5 

3.3 
3.7 
3.2 

3.0 
3.4 


54.3 

54.3 
54.3 
55.2 
52.4 


1,989 
1,890 


9 

11 

6 

9 

3 

3 

ill 
4 
3 

36 
33 
20 
50 
24 


4 
1 
15 
2 
2 

53 
53 
92 
41 
27 

85 

21 

106 

68 

91 


56 
15 
12 
22 

7 

3.1 
3.2 
2.5 
3.4 
3.3 


1,761 
1,763 
1,646 
1,848 
1,681 


20 

0 

44 


3 
18 

6 
3 
8 
5 

5 

1 
0 
5 
0 
0 

15 
20 

13 


84 

73 


1 
2 
0 
2 
1 

73 
56 
72 


84 

82 


3 
12 
5 
3 
1 

35 
16 
46 
26 

J5 

28 

40 
21 

Ji 
25 


2 
1 
4 
2 

ill 


41 
2 

11 
11 
17 

2.4 
2.0 
3.1 
2.1 
2.1 


74 
83 

74 
84 

7 
6 
6 


'2l 
65 


50 
53 
59 

22 
28 


6 

IP. 

6 

3 

15 
18 
13 
9 
29 

64 
62 

21 
57 
53 


13 

36 

4 

1 
0 


38 
52 
22 
2Z 
37 

9 

10 

11 

6 

9 

3 
3 

ill 

4 
3 

36 
34 
20 
50 
25 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  24 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,    September  1956-August  1957] 


Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 
of  families  reporting- -Continued 


Age  of 

head 

Category  and  class  by  proportion 

of  income  from  farming 

30 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70  years 

30 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70  years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Families  reporting  expenditures 

Families  reporting  consumption 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Total  family  living — Continued 

Food  and  beverages: 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

L00.C 

100.0 

100.0  ' 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1C0.C 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home : 3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home : ^ 

92.9 

100.0 

95.4 
90.9 

93.8 
94.1 

93.4 
94.7 

94.6 
93.3 

63.4 

100.0 

92.9 

100.0 

95.4 
90.9 

93.8 
94.1 

93.4 
94.7 

94.6 
93.3 

63.4 

100.0 

sec 

100.0 

94.4 

91.7 

83.3 

72.7 

80.0 

100.0 

94.4 

91.7 

83.3 

72.7 

100.0 

100.0 

88.2 

100.0 

100.0 

72.7 

100.0 

100.0 

88.2 

100.0 

100.0 

72.7 

93.3 

89.5 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

47.1 

93.3 

89.5 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

47.1 

Home-produced  food : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

76.2 

83.1 

96.3 

95.1 

100.0 

92.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90.9 

100.0 

97.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46.7 

42.1 

83.3 

40.0 

LOO .  C 

82.4 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19.0 

16.9 

4.9 

14.8 

5.4 

4.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18.2 

9.1 

0 

10.5 

6.7 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.0 

4.5 

5.6 

20.8 

16.7 

0 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.7 

15.4 

5.9 

7.7 

0 

9.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26.7 

36.8 

16.7 

20.0 

0 

5.9 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95.2 
100.0 

86.2 
100.0 

86.4 
94.1 

88.5 
89.5 

85.7 
80.0 

70.7 

50.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80.0 

31.8 

88.9 

83.3 

100.0 

81.8 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

100.0 

76.9 

82.4 

92.3 

86.4 

81.8 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

89.5 

66.7 

100.0 

71.4 

58.8 

Housing : 

64.3 

84.6 

81.5 

88.5 

82.1 

92.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

54.5 

81.8 

64.7 

84.2 

53.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

40.0 

77.3 

88.9 

87.5 

83.3 

90.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

83.3 

92.3 

94.1 

100.0 

95.5 

81.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

89.5 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family 

dwelling — expense : 

40.5 

61.5 

61.7 

63.9 

66.1 

70.7 

__ 







54.5 

72.7 

58.8 

78.9 

33.3 

100.0 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

30.0 

63.6 

55.6 

66.7 

58.3 

81.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66.7 

76.9 

64.7 

53.8 

63.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26.7 

42.1 

75.0 

20.0 

85.7 

64.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family 

dwelling : 

40.5 
18.2 

69.2 
63.6 

63.0 
47.1 

73.8 
63.2 

71.4 
46.7 

65.9 

50.0 

— 

:: 

— 

:: 

— 

— 

20.0 

50.0 

72.2 

79.2 

66.7 

54.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33.3 

84.6 

70.6 

76.9 

81.8 

54.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73.3 

34.2 

83.3 

80.0 

100.0 

82.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 





__ 

__ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



— 

— 





— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Other  housing  expense : 

7.1 
0 

13.8 
0 

11.1 
0 

6.6 
0 

8.9 
6.7 

2.4 

0 

7.1 

o 

13.8 

o 

11.1 

0 

6.6 
0 

8.9 
6.7 

2.4 

100  percent1 

0 

0 

4.5 

5.6 

4.2 

83 

0 

0 

4.5 

5.6 

4.2 

8.3 

0 

33.3 

38.5 

17.6 

7.7 

13.6 

9.1 

33.3 

38.5 

17.6 

7.7 

13.6 

9.1 

6.7 

15.8 

41.7 

40.0 

0 

0 

6.7 

15.8 

41.7 

40.0 

0 

0 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45.2 
54.5 

27.7 
36.4 

29.6 
35.3 

42.6 
57.9 

42.9 
40.0 

26.8 

0 

— 

-- 

-- 







40.0 

18.2 

22.2 

33.3 

66.7 

27.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66.7 

38.5 

35.3 

46.2 

36.4 

27.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33.3 

26.3 

16.7 

20.0 

28.6 

29.4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  24.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  sourceof  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,    September  1956-August  1957] 


Age  of 

head 

Category  and  class  by  proportion 

Under 

30 
years 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70  years 

Under 

30 
years 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70  years 

of  income  from  farming 

years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Families  reporting  expenditures 

Familie 

s  reporting  consumption 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Household  operation: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Purchased  fuel,   light,   refrigera- 

tion,  water : 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Home-produced  fuel: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57.1 
72.7 

47.7 
45.5 

53.1 
52.9 

54.1 
68.4 

64.3 
73.3 

36.6 

50.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

60.0 

77.3 

83.3 

54.2 

75.0 

63.6 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

83.3 

38.5 

52.9 

46.2 

68.2 

54.5 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33.3 

21.1 

8.3 

20.0 

14.3 

5.9 

Other  household  operation:6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Major  equipment : 7 

69.0 
63.6 

66.2 
63.6 

64.2 
61.8 

52.5 

73.7 

55.4 
53.3 

39.0 

50.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

72.7 

50.0 

54.2 

41.7 

45.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

66.7 
66.7 

61.5 
63.2 

82.4 
66.7 

23.1 

40.0 

63.6 

57.1 

45.5 
29.4 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Major  furnishings:7 

83.3 

87.7 

69.1 

75.4 

73.2 

43.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

90.9 

64.7 

68.4 

73.3 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.0 

90.9 

72.2 

91.7 

75.0 

63.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

66.7 

84.6 

64.7 

53.8 

77.3 

36.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

84.2 

83.3 

80.0 

57.1 

35.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Selected  textiles:7 

59.5 

61.5 

56.8 

57.4 

58.9 

43.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

72.7 

100.0 

58.8 

63.2 

60.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

70.0 

59.1 

72.2 

50.0 

58.3 

36.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

66.7 

69.2 

35.3 

46.2 

50.0 

36.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

40.0 

36.8 

58.3 

100.0 

85.7 

47.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.2 

97.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

91.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100:0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Women  and  girls,    16  and  over:7 

100.0 

98.5 

98.8 

100.0 

100.0 

90.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

82.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Girls,   2-15  years:7 

35.7 

66.2 

50.6 

26.2 

12.5 

4.9 

35.7 

66.2 

50.6 

26.2 

12.5 

4.9 

54.5 

72.7 

52.9 

36.8 

6.7 

0 

54.5 

72.7 

52.9 

36.8 

6.7 

0 

40.0 

54.5 

44.4 

25.0 

8.3 

18.2 

40.0 

54.5 

44.4 

25.0 

8.3 

18.2 

16.7 

69.2 

52.9 

7.7 

18.2 

0 

16.7 

69.2 

52.9 

7.7 

18.2 

0 

26.7 

73.7 

50.0 

40.0 

14.3 

0 

26.7 

73.7 

50.0 

40.0 

14.3 

0 

Men  and  boys,   16  and  over:7 

100.0 

98.5 

100.0 

100.0 

98.2 

92.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

91.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  24.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,    south  central  Kentucky,    September  1956-August  1957] 


Age  of 

head 

Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

Under 
30 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70  years 

Under 
30 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70  years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Familie 

b  reporting  expenditures 

Families  reporting  consumption 

Clothing- -Continued 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Men  and  boys,  16  and  over — Continued 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

88.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Boys,  2-15  years:7 

28.6 
27.3 

75.4 
63.6 

38.3 
47.1 

29.5 
31.6 

8.9 

20.0 

9.8 
0 

28.6 

27.3 

'  75.4 
63.6 

38.3 
47.1 

29.5 

31.6 

8.9 
20.0 

9.8 

0 

20.0 

81.8 

27.8 

29.2 

0 

27.3 

20.0 

81.8 

27.8 

29.2 

0 

27.3 

50.0 

61.5 

29.4 

30.8 

4.5 

0 

50.0 

61.5 

29.4 

30.8 

4.5 

0 

26.7 

84.2 

41.7 

20. C 

14.3 

5.9 

26.7 

84.2 

41.7 

20.0 

14.3 

5.9 

Infants  under  2  years : 6 

54.8 
72.7 

18.5 
18.2 

9.9 
2.9 

0 
0 

1.8 
6.7 

0 
0 

57.1 
72.7 

18.5 
18.2 

11.1 
5.9 

0 
0 

1.8 
6.7 

0 

0 

70.0 

22.7 

5.6 

0 

0 

0 

70.0 

22.7 

5.6 

0 

0 

0 

66.7 

7.7 

5.9 

0 

0 

0 

66.7 

7.7 

5.9 

0 

0 

0 

26.7 

21.1 

41.7 

0 

0 

0 

33.3 

21.1 

41.7 

0 

0 

0 

Clothing  materials  and  services : 6  ' 

100.0 

95.4 

98.8 

91.8 

98.2 

63.4 

92.9 

92.3 

93.8 

88.5 

91.1 

58.5 

100.0 

100.0 

97.1 

94.7 

93.3 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.1 

89.5 

86.7 

50.0 

100.0 
100.  c 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
76.9 

100.0 
100.0 

72.7 
72.7 

80.0 
100.0 

95.5 
92.3 

94.4 

100.0 

91.7 
76.9 

91.7 
95.5 

63.6 

54.5 

100.0 

84.2 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

52.9 

93.3 

84.2 

83.3 

100.0 

85.7 

58.8 

Personal  care : 7 

100.0 

ico.: 

100.0 

:■: :.' 

100.0 
100.0 

98.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

98.4 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Medical  care — expense : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

:  :. 

100.0 
100.0 

98.4 

100.0 

98.2 

ico . : 

100.0 

:  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

98.4 
100.0 

98.2 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

r;o.: 
i:  ■: . : 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

i.e.: 

100.0 
100.0 

91.7 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

91.7 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10C.0 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

:.  : .. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Transportation : 

37.1 

93.8 

98.8 

90.2 

76.8 

51.2 

97.1 

93.8 

98.8 

98.4 

87.5 

68.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

84.2 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ico..: 

100.0 

95.8 

66.7 

45.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

75.0 

45.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

92.3 

90.9 

45.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

81.8 

93.3 

78.9 

91.7 

80.0 

71.4 

52.9 

93.3 

78.9 

91.7 

80.0 

85.7 

70.6 

Owned  vehicles: 

35.: 

:; .  3 

91.4 

80.3 

69.6 

26.8 

95.2 

93.8 

91.4 

80.3 

69.6 

26.8 

90.9 

100.0 

97.1 

84.2 

53.3 

0 

90.9 

100.0 

97.1 

84.2 

53.3 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

79.2 

58.3 

36.4 

100.0 

100.0 

ico.: 

79.2 

58.3 

36.4 

::: . : 

100.0 

88.2 

92.3 

86.4 

27.3 

100.0 

100.0 

88.2 

92.3 

86.4 

27.3 

93.3 

78.3 

66.7 

40.0 

71.4 

23.5 

93.3 

78.9 

66.7 

40.0 

71.4 

23.5 

Operation — expense : 

95.2 

90.9 

93.8 

100.0 

91.4 
17. 1 

80.3 
84.2 

69.6 
53.3 

26.8 
0 

95.2 
90.9 

93.8 
100.0 

91.4 
97.1 

80.3 
84.2 

69.6 

53.3 

26.8 

0 

:::.: 

::..: 

:::.'. 

79.2 

58.3 

36.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

79.2 

58.3 

36.4 

loo.: 

88.2 

92.3 

86.4 

27.3 

100.0 

100.0 

88.2 

92.3 

86.4 

27.3 

93.3 

78.9 

66.7 

40.0 

71.4 

23.5 

93.3 

78.9 

66.7 

40.0 

71.4 

23.5 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase  or 

use-value : 

47.6 

54.5 
50.0 

35.4 
18.2 

,:.  ? 

35.8 
32.4 
33.3 

32.8 
36.8 
33.3 

28.6 
20.0 

25.0 

4.9 
0 
18.2 

95.2 

90.9 
100.0 

93.8 
100.0 

100.0 

91.4 

97.1 

100.0 

80.3 
84.2 
79.2 

69.6 
53.3 

58.3 

26.8 

100  percent1 

0 

36.4 

66.7 

38.5 

35.3 

38.5 

36.4 

0 

100.0 

ice .: 

88.2 

92.3 

86.4 

27.3 

33.3 

36.8 

50.0 

0 

28.6 

0 

93.3 

78.9 

66.7 

40.0 

71.4 

23.5 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use- 

value  : 

2.4 

4.6 

2.5 

3.3 

1.8 

0 

0 

4.6 

6.2 

3.3 

0 

0 

9.1 

0 

0 

0 

6.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9.1 

0 

8.3 

0 

0 

0 

4.5 

11.1 

8.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.3 

8.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.5 

8.3 

0 

0 

0 

Other  transportation:6 

7.1 
18.2 

13.8 
0 

14.8 
14.7 

16.4 
0 

17.9 
26.7 

29.3 

100.0 

7.1 
18.2 

16.9 
0 

21.0 
23.5 

32.8 
31.6 

30.4 
46.7 

46.3 

100.0 

0 

13.6 

0 

29.2 

25.0 

18.2 

0 

18.2 

0 

41.7 

33.3 

18.2 

16.7 

30.8 

23.5 

0 

9.1 

27.3 

16.7 

30.8 

35.3 

7.7 

18.2 

63.6 

0 

10.5 

25.0 

60.0 

14.3 

29.4 

0 

15.8 

25.0 

60.0 

28.6 

47.1 

Recreation:7 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

100.0 

95.1 
97.1 

85.2 
84.2 

82.1 
80.0 

43.9 
0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.5 
100.0 

98.8 

100.0 

96.7 
94.7 

100.0 
100.0 

90.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

91.7 

58.3 

45.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

81.8 

100.0 

100.0 

94.1 

84.6 

95.5 

54.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

:::. 

73.9 

83.3 

60.0 

85.7 

41.2 

100.0 

94.7 

91.7 

80.0 

100.0 

94.1 

See  footnotes  at  end   of  table. 
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TABLE  24.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  age  of  head  and  source  of  income:  Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,  south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956- August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 


Under 

30 
years 

(2) 


30-39 
years 

(3) 


•40-49 
years 

(4) 


50-59 
years 

(5) 


60-69 
years 

(6) 


70  years 
and  over 

(7) 


Under 

30 
years 

(8) 


30-39 
years. 

(9) 


40-49 
years 

(10) 


50-59 
years 

(11) 


60-69 
years 

(12) 


70  years 
and  over 

(13) 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Reading: 6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Education : 6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Tobacco: 6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Miscellaneous : ' 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Gifts  and  contributions : 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


50.0 


92.6 
88.2 

100.0 


57.1 


58.8 


NOTE:  Leaders  in  the  body  of  the  table  indicate  that  the  item  is  not  applicable. 
Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 


Cells  compromised  of  less  than  30  families  are  underlined. 


Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  no  nonfarm  income. 

Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  some  nonfarm  income. 

Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  from  home. 

Includes  meal  supplements  and  between-meal  snacks. 

0.50  or  less. 

For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  expense  plus  gift  and  pay. 

For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  use-value. 

No  materials  are  included  in  the  value  of  consumption. 

In  year-equivalent  persons  (person-weeks  divided  by  52). 
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TABLE  25.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  expenditures  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 
(2) 


5-7 

years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 

(4) 


12  or 

more 

years 

(5) 


Under 

5 

years 

(6) 


5-7 

years 

(7) 


8-11 

years 

(8) 


12  or 

more 

years 

(9) 


Average  expenditure  per  family 
( dollars ) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:1 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home : 

All  classes •  ■ 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over... 

Home -produced  food: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2, 500  and  over 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over , 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2,500  and  over 

Housing : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499. : 

$2,500  and  ove^- 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family  dwelling-expense 

All  classes  

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Other  housing  expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigeration,  water: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  «nd  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1,566 
1,406 
1,605 

2,19: 

477 
443 
479 
627 

421 
393 
426 
533 

56 
50 
53 
93 


50 
42 
56 
68 

22 

17 
33 
20 

,2 
21 

15 

32 


5 

4 

5 

13 


158 
135 
169 
232 

109 

92 

120 

159 


1,974 
1,330 
2,140 
2,793 

551 
411 
551 
773 

477 
376 
470 
645 

74 
34 


55 
34 
70 

n 

21 
17 
32 
15 

28 
17 
28 

-7 


6 

0 
10 

9 


166 

132 

175 
209 

112 

95 

120 

129 


1,978 
1,416 
1,953 
2,399 

540 
371 
584 
631 

451 
336 
489 
507 


35 

95 

123 


80 
44 
97 
95 

33 
27 
43 
42 

36 

17 
52 
38 


7 

1 

1 

15 


201 
149 
198 
241 

135 
104 
136 
158 


82 

101 
71 
82 

38 
64 


35 

52 
26 


3 

lT 

7 


313 
142 
215 
415 

178 
92 

156 
214 


992 

898 

1,086 

1,170 

421 

393 

426 

.  533 

56 
50 
53 
93 

492 
431 
590 
509 

2 

1 

(3) 

±2 

21 
23 
17 
22 

227 
197 
256 
287 


218 
190 
249 
263 

5 

4 

5 

13 

4 
3 

2 

11 

237 
213 
265 
269 

109 

92 

120 

159 


(3) 
1 
1 

20 
18 

iZ 
28 

258 
218 
327 
236 


247 
213 
312 
222 

6 

0 

10 

9 

5 
5 
5 

4 

240 
203 
256 

278 

112 

95 

120 

131 


2,960 
2,244 
2,927 
3,497 

1,093 

867 

1,149 

1,218 

451 
336 
489 
507 

89 

35 

95 

123 

524 
473 
535 
552 

2 

1 
1 
3 

28 
22 
29 
32 

344 
246 
339 
418 


333 
243 
334 
396 

7 

1 

1 

15 

5 
2 

4 
7 

269 
225 
282 
292 

135 
104 
136 
158 


3,746 
2,302 
3,193 
4,445 

1,245 

867 

1,066 

1,448 

492 
314 
410 
587 

168 
29 
99 

245 

527 
499 
448 
580 


0 

20 
3 

50 
25 
90 
33 

435 
272 
457 
465 


415 
266 
417 
452 


3 

11 
7 

13 

3 

30 

._6 

355 
225 
270 
438 

178 

92 

156 

214 
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TABLE  25.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  expenditures  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  1b  open  country,   south  central  Kentuc]sy,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 

w 


12  or 

more 

years 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  or 

more 

years 

(9) 


Average  expenditure  per  family 
( dollars ) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


Household  operation — Continued 
Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes '. 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  household  operation:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  equipment:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Major  furnishings:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2 , 500  and  over 

Selected  textiles:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Clothing : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Girls,  2-15  years:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Men  and  boys,  16  and  over:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500, - 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over , 

Boys,  2-15  years:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2, 500  and  over , 

Infants  under  2  years:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 , 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2, 500  and  over , 

Clothing  materials  and  services:4  6 

All  classes , 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2, 500  and  over , 

Personal  care:5 

All  classes , 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 , 

$2, 500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


49 
43 
49 
Zi 

131 

93 

142 

277 

65 

49 

67 

133 

38 
23 

43 


5 

4 

6 

13 

23 
17 
26 
42 

162 
149 
150 
251 

53 
50 
50 
11 

16 
14 
17 
22 

59 
52 

60 
92 

16 

16 

8 

36 


3 

31 
2 

16 
14 
16 
24 

40 
34 
41 
62 


54 
37 
55 
81 

176 
136 
209 
200 

87 

81 

102 

78 

51 
35 
61 
66 

5 
3 
5 

7 

33 
17 
42 
49 

263 
158 

268 

425 

79 

57 

84 

109 

32 
18 
28 
58 

93 
53 
96 

153 

29 
13 
21 
65 

5 
6 
5 
2 

26 

12 
34 
3Z 

52 
33 
54 
81 


66 
45 
62 
83 

147 
137 
111 
179 

51 
59 
42 
50 

53 

54 
29 
70 

7 
6 
7 
7 

37 
19 
33 
52 

250 
146 
231 
337 


58 

81 

116 

32 

7 

33 

50 


57 
79 


16 

6 

15 

25 

2 
2 
3 

1 

30 
15 
21 

47 

58 
34 
55 
77 


135 

50 

59 

201 

254 
176 
318 
237 

136 

92 

169 

129 


58 
109 


32 
23 
32 

34 

341 
137 
275 
434 

105 
63 


52 

9 

26 

78 

87 

21 

87 

104 

44 
22 
35 
54 

9 

4 

5 

12 

46 
18 
24 
66 

75 
36 
68 
90 


79 
78 
95 
36 

49 
43 
50 

Zi 

106 

84 

124 

160 

39 
31 
45 
57 

30 
25 

34 
42 


10 

11 

29 
20 
35 

50 

252 
245 
239 
316 

101 
99 
96 

121 

45 
42 
51 
39 


19 

21 
13 
29 


41 
36 
43 
62 


73 
71 
81 
66 

54 
37 
55 
81 

126 

97 

141 

155 

47 
38 
54 
52 

37 
28 

42 
45 

10 

9 

11 

1° 

33 
22 

34 
48 

350 
241 
380 
485 

131 

98 

152 

157 

53 
34 
52 
86 

111 

73 

125 

153 

35 
21 
26 


9 
9 
4 

12 

6 

1Z 

iZ 

54 
34 
55 
83 


75 
84 
51 

66 
46 
62 

84 

148 
111 
143 
178 

53 
41 
49 
65 

46 
36 
46 
54 

12 

11 
12 
12 

37 
23 
36 
48 

364 
223 

341 
481 

158 
109 
147 
201 

57 
14 
63 
84 

107 

80 


18 
33 

5 
4 
6 
6 


9 
25 

59 
35 
58 
77 


41 
83 
53 
23 

135 

50 
61 

201 

178 
105 
174 
200 


38 
64 

77 

57 
39 
56 
63 

11 
11 
11 
11 

42 
18 
42 
49 

479 
246 
361 
609 

177 
111 
138 
217 

90 

22 

4V 

128 

113 

51 

106 

134 

53 
31 
40 
§7. 

20 

5 

13 

28 

25 

10 
17 
34 

76 
38 
65 
92 


79 


TABLE  25.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  expenditures  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting--Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 


12  or 

more 

years 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 


12  or 

more 

years 

(9) 


Average  expenditure  per  family 
( dollars ) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


Medical  care--expense: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Transportation : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Owned  vehicles : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Operation — expense : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase  or  use-value: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  Vehicles — purchase  or  use-value: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  transportation:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Recreation;5 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Reading : * 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Education:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Tobacco : 4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Miscellaneous : 5 

All  classes 

Under. $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2 ,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Gifts  and  contributions: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Families  (number) : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


222 
242 
182 
235 

212 
168 
257 

296 

206 
163 
251 
282 

96 
35 

83 

138 

10'  I 

68 

168 

140 

1 
1 
0 
4 

6 
5 
6 

1, 


71 
55 

3 
3 
5 
4 

7 
6 

7 

15 

45 
39 
45 
67 


1 
2 

38 
22 
44 
93 

46 
33 
56 
81 


115 

64 
37 
14 


187 
141 
214 
226 

365 

171 
448 
571 

361 
163 
447 
569 

161 
80 

216 
223 

195 

S3 
221 
340 

5 

0 

11 
6 


1 
2 

7c 
60 
60 

122 

7 


±Z 
18 

63 
46 
65 


2 
2 
2 

1 

44 

21 
3o 
91 

65 
38 

68 
104 


84 

35 

2Z 
22 


212 
227 
204 
207 

317 
190 
302 
419 

312 
188 
299 
410 

173 
144 
142 
214 

139 

44 

156 

195 

(3) 
0 

0 

1 

5 
1 
4 
9 

83 
74 

65 
103 

10 
8 
9 

13 

13 

5 

17 

15 

53 
30 
56 


13 

2 

24 

14 

61 
28 

58 
87 

94 

63 

83 

123 


110 
33 
31 
46 


219 
274 
159 

240 

641 
120 
338 
954 

638 
120 
333 
951 

301 
120 
299 
349 

336 

0 

3i 

599 

1 
0 
0 

3 

4 
0 
5 
4 


23 
93 

103 

13 
5 


18 

2 

20 

21 

67 

:£L 
5£ 

79 

11 
1 
2 

19 

135 

66 

118 

163 

104 
52 
96 

123 


222 
242 
182 
235 

190 
163 
193 

301 

180 
155 
184 
287 

96 

95 

83 

138 

83 

59 

101 

147 

(3) 

(3) 

0 

1 

10 
9 
9 

M. 

35 
27 
37 
§Z 

4 
3 
5 

4 

7 
6 

7 
15 

45 
40 

45 

3 
4 
1 
2 


35 

5 
11 
19 


187 

141 
214 
226 

306 
162 
373 
453 

300 
153 
368 
449 

161 

80 

216 

223 

138 

73 

153 

224 

(3) 
0 

ill 
2 


5 

4 

52 
34 

55 

77 

7 
4 
9 
8 

12 
4 

H 
18 

63 
46 

§1 
86 

2 

2 
2 

1 


212 
227 
204 
207 

325 
225 
248 
448 

318 
222 
242 

437 

173 
144 
142 
214 

144 

78 

100 

223 

(3) 
0 
0 

(3) 

7 

3 

6 

10 

60 
39 
58 

78 

11 
9 
9 

13 

13 

5 

17 

15 

53 
30 
56 


2 
23 

4 


219 
274 
159 
240 

572 
198 
483 
722 

567 
198 
473 
718 

301 
120 
299 
349 

266 

78 

173 

369 

(3) 
0 
1 
0 

5 

0 

10 


85 
23 

11 

107 

13 
5 


18 

2 

20 

21 

67 

5A 
78 

4 
1 
2 

7 


80 


TABLE  25.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  expenditures  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956- August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 

Average  family  size  (number):7 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Average  age  of  head  (years): 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Average  disposable  family  income  (dollars): 
All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


Total  family  living : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Food  and  beverage : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home : 1 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1,500- $2, 499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home : 2 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home-produced  food: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Housing : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family  dwelling — expense 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family  dwelling : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 


12  or 

more 

years 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  or 

more 

years 

(9) 


3.4 
2.8 
3.5 
3.7 

48.0 
55.3 
48.6 
42.4 

2,480 

851 

1,969 

3,994 


3.9 
3.4 
3.3 
4.4 

38.0 
47.0 
31.5 
39.4 

3,092 
1,072 
2,025 
4,241 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


76.5 
71.9 

81.1 
85.7 

50.4 
42.2 
64.9 
50.0 

56.5 
45.3 
64.9. 
85.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

90.9 
84.8 
93.5 
93.5 


88.2 
87.9 
83.9 

91.3 

70.0 
72.7 
71.0 
67.4 

70.0 
63.6 
61.3 
80.4 


62.9 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

90.9 
84.8 
93.5 
93.5 

92.7 
93.9 

96.8 
89.1 

10.9 

9.1 

12.9 

10.9 

87.3 
84.8 
93.5 

84.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

97.1 
100.0 

90.9 
100.0 

91.4 

100.0 

90.9 

89.5 

17.1 

0 
18.2 
21.1 

94.3 

80.0 

100.0 

94.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


81 


TABLE  25.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  expenditures  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 


8-11 
years 


12  or 

more 

years 

(5) 


Under' 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


Housing — Continued 

Other  housing  expense : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Household  operation: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigeiation,  water 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  household  operation:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  ard  over 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500. . .  / 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  equipment:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1, 500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Major  furnishings:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Selected  textiles:5 

All  classes 

Under-  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Clothing : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Girls,  2-15  years:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Men  and  boys,  16  and  over:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
( percent ) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


6.1 

4.7 

5.4 

14.3 


10.7 
0 
18.5 
18.2 


6.4 
6.1 
3.2 
8.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

56.4 
57.6 
51.6 
58.7 

70.9 
69.7 
71.0 
71.7 

57.3 
54.5 
64.5 
54.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.1 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 


98.2 
93.9 

100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


6.1 

4.7 

5.4 

14.3 

36.5 
42.2 
32.4 
21.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


6.4 
6.1 
3.2 
8.7 

33.6 
24.2 
35.5 

39.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

49.1 
60.6 
51.6 
39.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

30.9 
15.2 
32.3 

41.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


82 


TABLE  25.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  expenditures  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 


12  or 

more 

years 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  or 

more 

years 

(9) 


Fami lies  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


Clothing —  Continued 
Boys,  2-15  years:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Infants  under  2  years : 4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,49.9 

$2, 500  and  over 

Clothing  materials  and  services:4  6 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Personal  care:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Msdical  care — expense;. 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Transportation : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1,500- $2, 499 

$2,500  and  over 

Owned  vehicles : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$1,500 -$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Operation—expense : 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase  or  use-value: 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use-value: 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Other  transportation:* 

All  classes 

Under  $1, 500 

$1 , 500-$2 ,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Recreation:5 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Reading:* 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

Education:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2, 500  and  over 

Tobacco:4 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 


78.3 
71.9 
86.5 
85.7 


63.5 
57.8 
64.9 
85.7 


63.5 
57.8 
64.9 
85.7 


31.3 
28.1 

32.4 
42.9 

1.7 
1.6 
0 
7.1 

20.9 
17.2 
24.3 
28.6 


83.3 
74.3 
88.9 
90.9 


28.2 
12.1 
25.8 
41.3 

11.8 

9.1 

16.1 

10.9 

92.7 
84.8 
93.5 
97.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


90.9 
78.8 
96.8 
95.7 


87.3 
72.7 
93.5 
93.5 


87.3 
72.7 
93.5 
93.5 


0 
0 
2.2 

11.8 

9.1 

12.9 

13.0 


90.0 
81.8 
87.1 
97.8 

88.2 

81.8 
87.1 
93.5 

42.7 
24.2 
51.6 
50.0 

72.7 
63.6 

77.4 
76.1 


88.7 

82.8 

100.0 

85.7 


94.3 

80.0 

90.9 

100.0 


63.5 
57.8 
64.9 
85.7 


94.3 

80.0 

90.9 

100.0 


63.5 
57.8 
64.9 
85.7 


34.3 

0 
18.2 
52.6 

2.9 
0 
0 
5.3 

20.0 

0 

27.3 

21.1 


63.5 
57.8 

64.9 
85.7 

2.6 
3.1 

0 
7.1 

33.0 
29.7 
40.5 
28.6 


95.7 
93.8 
97.3 

100.0 


90, 


28.2 

12.1 
25.8 
41.3 

11.8 

9.1 

16.1 

10.9 

88.2 
75.8 
93.5 

93.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


92.7 
84.8 
96.8 
95.7 

87.3 
72.7 
93.5 
93.5 

87.3 
72.7 
93.5 
93.5 

87.3 
72.7 
93.5 
93.5 

.9 
0 
0 
2.2 

18.2 

18.2 
19.4 
17.4 

98.2 
97.0 

100.0 
97.8 

89.1 
81.8 
90.3 
93.5 

42.7 
24.2 
51.6 

50.0 

72.7 
63.6 
77.4 
76.1 


51.4 
40.0 
45.5 
57.9 

31.4 
20.0 
27.3 
36.8 

94.3 
80.0 
90.9 

100. 0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


97.1 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.3 

80.0 

90.9 

100.0 

94.3 

80.0 

90.9 

100.0 

94.3 
80.0 
90.9 

100.0 

2.9 
0 

9.1 
0 

22.9 
0 

27.3 
26.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

82.9 

40.0 

72.7 

100.0 

48.6 
20.0 
45.5 
57.9 

71.4 
60.0 
72.7 
73.7 


TABLE  25.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  disposable  family  income:    Average  expenditures  and 

percentage  of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,   September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  family 
money  income  after  taxes 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 

(4) 


12  or 

more 

years 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  or 

more 

years 

(9) 


,.5 


Miscellaneous : ' 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over '. 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 
All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500 

Gifts  and  contributions : 

All  classes 

Under  $1,500 

$l,500-$2,499 

$2,500  and  over 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


21.7 
20.3 
18.9 

35.7 

57.4 
46.9 
64.9 
85.7 

87.8 
84.4 
91.9 
92.9 


41.8 
30.3 
29.0 
58.7 

80.0 
66.7 
87.1 
84.8 

95.5 
93.9 
96.8 
95.7 


40.0 
30.3 
25.8 
56.5 


NOTE:  Leaders  in  the  body  of  the  table  indicate  that  the  item  is  not  applicable.  Cells  comprised  of  less  than  30  families  are  underlined. 
Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

1  Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  from  home. 

2  Includes  meal  supplements  and  betweep-meal  snacks. 

3  0.50  or  less. 

4  For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  expense  plus  gift  and  pay. 

5  For  expenditures,  expense;  for  value  of  consumption,  use-value. 

6  No  materials  are  included  in  the  value  of  consumption. 

7  In  year-equivalent  persons  (person-years  divided  by  52). 
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TABLE  26.  — Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- 

[Husband -and -wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 

years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 

(4) 


12  years 
or  more 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  years 
or  more 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:3 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home:4 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Home-produced  food: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Food  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Housing: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family  dwelling-expense: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  housing  expense: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family' (dollars) 


1,566 

1,651 
1,586 
1,511 
1,508 

•477 
■492 
449 
380 
628 


421 
445 
402 
339 
528 


56 
47 
47 
41 
100 


477 
423 

479 
444 
554 


74 
55 
5V 
107 
82 


55 

36 

26 

45 

109 


451 

477 
424 
439 
459 


78 

71 

135 

76 


48 
66 

&2 
163 


38 
31 
41 
29 
53 

36 

16 
12 
?! 

111 


7 
(5) 
13 
17 

0 


492 
470 
466 
557 
450 


421 

445 
402 
339 
528 


168 
123 
208 
164 
148 


56 

4Z 

47 

41 

100 


82 
36 
48 
79 
176 


492 
562 
548 
625 
149 

2 

1 
1 
1 


21 
18 
16 
20 
30 

227 
220 
260 
239 
168 


218 
218 
250 
229 
153 

5 
0 
4 
6 
13 

4 
1 
6 
3 
2 


477 
423 
479 
444 
554 


74 
55 
57 
107 
82 


560 
647 

798 
671 
174 


EI 

0 
2 

20 
21 
23 

ii 

19 

258 
203 
275 
263 
292 


247 
200 
264 
251 
276 

6 

0 
4 


451- 

477 
424 
439 
459 


78 

73 

135 

76 


524 
652 

619 
597 
114 

2 

1 
1 
1 
6 

28 
35 

21 
26 
29 

344 
322 
380 
391 
282 


333 

316 
360 
371 
281 

7 
(5) 
13 
17 

0 

5 

5 
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TABLE  26.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Schooling  completed 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Under . 

5 

years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 

(4) 


12  years 
or  more 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  years 
or  more 


(9) 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


Household  operation: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 , 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 , 

0  percent , 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigeration,  water: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Home-produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  household  operation:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 . . . 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Major  equipment:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Major  furnishings:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 , 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Selected  textiles:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  furnishings   and  equipment:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Clothing: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Women  and  girls ,  16  and  over : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Girls,  2-15  years:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


158 
170 
153 
166 
141 

109 
116 
1C I 
110 

104 


--■ 
54 
46 
56 
37 

131 
147 
137 
150 


65 
81 
64 
80 
29 

33 
35 
44 
37 

34 

5 
7 

- 
6 
5 

23 
25 

25 

2o 

_J 

162 
192 
175 
143 
131 


52 
58 
59 

54 

j7 

16 

15 
5 

!•: 


166 

162 
165 
158 
177 

112 
111 

116 

10  c 
113 


54 
51 
49 
52 
64 

176 

163 
199 
178 
163 

87 
83 

104 
84 
71 

51 

48 

53 
44 
60 

5 
6 
5 
4 
4 

33 

2^ 
i~ 
4c 
28 

263 

246 
328 

253 

230 


79 

72 

101 

72 

72 

32 
27 

45 
41 
18 


201 
206 

196 

203 
199 

135 

137 
135 
128 
141 


61 
11 
58 

147 

150 
162 

13  j 
142 

51 
41 
62 
48 
53 

53 

cl 
56 
40 
54 

7 
6 

9 

£ 
6 

3~ 
43 
35 
36 

29 

250 
260 

271 

274 
10 : 


75 


32 
49 
22 
41 


313 
310 
297 

383 
232 

178 

191 
183 
181 
157 


135 

119 

115 

202 

75 

254 
204 
333 
266 
152 

136 
126 
197 
152 
25 


30 

105 

78 


6 
7 
9 
4 
5 

32 
41 
23 
33 
36 

341 
316 
336 
357 
347 


237 
261 
249 
257 
162 

109 
116 
106 
110 
104 

79 
91 
96 
91 

21 

49 

54 
46 
56 
37 

106 
111 
110 
116 

81 

39 

43 
42 
45 
22 

30 
28 
32 

32 
25 

9 
9 
9 

11 
7 

29 

31 
27 
29 
27 

252 
278 
270 
234 
216 


105 
85 

104 

99 

130 

52 
53 
47 
59 
48 


101 

98 

112 

111 
72 

45 
73 
46 
19 
44 


240 
245 
256 
275 
194 

112 
111 

116 
106 

115 

73 
83 
91 

117 
14 

54 
51 
41 
52 
64 

126 

114 
145 
131 
117 

47 
44 
58 
48 
39 

37 
31 
45 

3^ 

36 

10 

10 
10 
11 


33 
30 
32 
36 
33_ 

350 
348 
410 
336 
307 


131 
114 
159 
118 
132 

53 
51 
67 
Mi 
28 


269 
273 

295 

28  S 
209 

135 
137 

135 
128 

-". 


67 
98 
84 

10 

66 
69 
61 
75 
59 

148 
139 
164 
157 
131 

53 
49 
60 
58 
45 

46 
44 
49 
48 
43 

12 
11 
13 
12 
10 

37 
35 
41 
39 
34 

364 
362 

399 
399 
283 


158 

135 
170 
190 
144 

57 
82 
40 

6Z 
29 


355 
351 
363 
404 
267 

178 
191 

183 
181 
157 

41 
40 
65 
21 
33 

135 
119 
115 
202 
77 

178 
198 
183 

183 
143 


77 
73 
73 

43 

57 
69 
58 
56 
48 

11 
11 
11 
12 

10 

42 
42 
42 
42 
43 

479 
455 
505 
481 
455 


177 
130 
"  '.!_ 
132 

171 

90 

100 

77 

91 

101 
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TABLE  26.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 


(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 


8-11 
years 

w 


12  years 
or  more 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(V) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  years 
or  more 


Clothing — Continued 
Men  and  boys,   16  and  over:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 - 

51-99  percent. , 

1-50  percent2 , 

0  percent 

Boys,  2-15  years:7 

All  classes , 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Infants  under  2  years : 6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Clothing  materials  and  services:6  8 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Personal  care:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Medical  care--expense: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent 2 

0  percent 

Transportation: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Owned  vehicles: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Operation — expense: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  per cent 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase  or  use-value: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use-value : 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  transportation:6 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family  (dollars) 


59 
66 
65 
62 
39 

16 
16 
14 
9 
27 

2 
3 

2 
3 
2 

16 
21 
20 
11 
1° 

40 
42 
41 
37 
3V 

222 
217 
213 
277 
169 


212 
222 
266 
202 
132 


206 
217 
259 
199 
120 


96 
140 
96 
81 
6Z 

109 

77 

164 

117 

52 


1 
0 
0 
2 
2 

6 
5 
7 
2 
12 


93 

97 

121 

71 
79 

29 
27 
28 
35 
27 

5 
5 
5 
0 
7 

26 
18 
27 
2i 
26 

52 
44. 
4i 
SI 
60 

187 
185 
168 
228 
175 


365 

287 
479 
400 
312 


361 
285 
471 
396 
310 


161 
161 
144 
183 
161 

195 
111 
320 

214 
149 


5 

12 
6 
0 


91 
92 
71 
59 

16 

13 
32 

10 
7 

2 

3 
2 

1 
1 

30 
28 
37 
38 
16 

58 
55 

51 

11 
52 

212 
197 
173 
272 
222 


317 
288 
290 

458 
247 


312 
285 

287 
444 
245 


173 

170 
161 
252 
109 

139 
115 
126 

192 
136 


(5) 
0 
1 
0 

0 

5 
3 
3 
14 
2 


87 
84 
93 
80 
87 

44 
66 
44 
33 

41 

9 
6 
15 
9 
3 

46 
22 
33 
77 
39 

75 
77 
64 

89 
70 

219 

289 
224 
151 
259 


73 

"LL 

so 

83 
53 

19 
20 
19 


12 
7 
7 

41 
43 
43 
38 
40 

222 
217 

213 
277 
169 


190 
219 
198 
205 
122 


638 
1,036 

637 
595 
365 


180 
211 
188 
200 
107 


301 

164 
330 
311 
355 

336 
864 
307 
284 
10 


140 
96 
81 
67 

83 
71 
92 
118 
40 


0 

(5T 
i 
i 


ii 

6 

15 


111 

128 

129 

90 

92 

35 

H 
35 
41 
28 


12 
9 
11 
13 
16 

54 
46 
51 

58 
60 

187 
185 
168 
228 
175 


306 

281 
305 
380 
278 


300 
277 
296 
370 
274 


161 

161 
144 
183 
161 

138 
116 
150 
187 
113 


(5) 


2 

F) 


9 

10 

3 


107 
111 
129 
104 
76 

21 
16 

38 

13 
16 

5 
5 
5 
4 
6 

15 
12 
18 
21 
11 

59 
56 
52 
75 
55 

212 
197 
173 
272 
222 


325 
302 

303 
488 
211 


318 
295 
299 
473 
209 


173 

170 
161 
252 
109 

144 
125 
138 
222 
99 


(5) 
0 

ill 

0 
0 

7 

7 

3 

15 
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TABLE  26.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 

(4) 


12  years 
or  more 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  years 
or  more 


Average  expenditure  per 
family   (dollars) 


Average  value  of  consumption 
per  family   (dollars) 


Recreation:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Reading:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Education: 6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Tobacco:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Miscellaneous : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Personal  insurance,  retirement: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Gifts  and  contributions : 

All  classes , 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Families  (number) : 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Average  family  size  (number):9 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent , 

Average  age  of  head  (years): 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent. . , 

1-50  percent2 .., 

0  percent 

Average  disposable  family  income  (dollars): 
All  classes 

100  percent1 , ., 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 


Total  family  living: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent.. . 
1-50  percent2. . . 
0  percent 


57 
82 
46 
62 
37 

3 
4 
4 
4 
2 

7 
12 

8 
4 
6 

45 
61 

33 
49 

3 
1 
6 
2 
1 

38 

30 
43 
46 

28 

46 
55 
5" 
49 
16 


76 
61 

118 
73 
56 

7 
4 
10 
9 
5 

12 
10 
13 

10 
14 

63 
54 
58 

Zl 

69 

2 
I 
3 

1 
1 

44 
39 

55 

31 
46 

65 
38 
95 
72 
59 


83 
82 

96 

57 
97 

10 
9 

12 
10 
11 

13 
20 

a 

iZ 
2 

53 
63 
46 
51 
49 

13 
25 

4 
17 

2 

61 
53 

78 
79 
33 

94 
92 
127 
97 
49 


89 
40 

94 

93 

114 

13 
6 
13 
13 
18 

18 
3 
17 
17 
32 

67 
6V 

79 
66 
48 

11 
3 
5 

28 

m 

.135 
152 
92 
161 
146 

104 
116 
90 
114 
102 


35 

61 
36 
32 
26 

4 
4 
5 
4 
3 

7 
12 
8 
4 
6 

45 
43 
49 
38 
41 

3 

1 
6 
2 

1 


Families 


reporting  expenditures 
( percent ) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


See  footnotes  »t  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  26.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 

years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 


12  years 
or  more 

(5) 


Under 

5 

years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  years 
or  more 


(9) 


Food  and  beverages: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Food  purchased  to  eat  at  home:3 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Meals  purchased  away  from  home:4 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Home-produced  food: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Food   as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Meals  as  gift  or  pay: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Housing: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Repairs  and  replacements  on  family  dwelling — expense: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Rent  or  ownership  expense  on  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Use-value  of  family  dwelling: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  housing  expense: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Lodging  as  gift  or  pay: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


87.0 
88.9 
85.7 
93.3 

78.3 


6.1 

0 

2.9 
10.0 
13.0 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


91.7 
95.7 
90.5 
88.2 
91.3 


90.9 

100.0 
89.7 
95.8 
72.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


87.0 
88.9 
85.7 
93.3 
78.3 


22.9 

0 

9.1 
45.5 
28.6 


91.7 
95.7 
90.5 
88.2 

91.3 


90.9 
100.0 
89.7 
95.8 
72.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


97.1 

83.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


91.4 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

71  .4 

17.1 
0 
18.2 
18.2 
28.6 

94.3 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

85.7 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

22.9 
0 

9.1 
45.5 
28.6 


42.9 

50.0 
36.4 
45.5 
42.9 
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TABLE  26. --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting — Continued 

[Jiusband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 


(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 
years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 

(4) 


12  years 
or  more 

(5) 


Under 

5 
years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  years 
or  more 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Household  operation: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Purchased  fuel,  light,  refrigeration,  water: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Home -produced  fuel: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  household  operation:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Housefurnishings  and  equipment: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Major  equipment:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Major  furnishings: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Selected  textiles : 7 

All  classes , 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent , 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent , 

Other  furnishings  and  equipment:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent , 

1-50  percent2 , 

0  percent 

Clothing: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 , 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Women  and  girls,  16  and  over:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Girls,  2-15  years:7 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


56.5 
77.8 
51.4 
46.7 
52.2 


98.3 
100.0 


100, 

100, 

91, 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


99.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

95.5 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


57.1 
73.9 
71.4 
70.6 
17.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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TABLE  26.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting- -Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 

(1) 


Schooling  completed 


Under 

5 

years 

(2) 


5-7 
years 

(3) 


8-11 
years 


12  years 
or  more 

(5) 


Under 

5 

years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 

(8) 


12  years 
or  more 

(9) 


Families  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Clothing — Continued 
Men  and  boys,  16  and  over:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Boys,   2-15  years:7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Infants  under  2  years : 6 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Clothing  materials  and  services:6  8 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Personal  care:7 

All  classes .- 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Medical  care — expense: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Transportation: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Owned  vehicles: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Operation — expense : 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent . 

Automobiles  and  trucks — purchase  or  use-value: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  vehicles — purchase  or  use-value: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Other  transportation:6 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


31.3 
40.7 
28.6 
13.3 
47.8 


8.7 
7.4 
8.6 
3.3 
17.4 


78.3 
81.5 
82.9 
73.3 
73.9 


63.5 
70.4 
71.4 
60.0 
47.8 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


11.8 

14.3 

10.3 

8.3 

13.6 


26.4 
31.4 
20.7 
20.8 
31.8 


.9 
0 

3.4 
0 
0 

11.8 

17.1 

6.9 

16.7 
4.5 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


10.4 

11.1 

8.6 

3.3 

21.7 


88.7 
96.3 
85.7 
93.3 
78.3 


63.5 
70.4 
71.4 
60.0 
47.8 


63.5 
70.4 
71.4 
60.0 
47.8 


34.3 

50.0 
27.3 
45.5 
14.3 


63.5 
70.4 
71.4 
60.0 
47.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


11.9 

13.0 
9.5 
0 

21.7 


.9 
0 
3.4 

0 
0 

18.2 
31.4 

6.9 
20.8 

9.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


51.4 
83.3 
45.5 
36.4 
57.1 


31.4 
33.3 
45.5 
27.3 
14.3 


94.3 
100.0 

90.9 
100.0 

85.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


97.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

85.7 


94.3 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

85.7 


94.3 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

85.7 


94.3 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

85.7 


2.9 
0 
0 
0 
14.3 

22.9 

0 
27.3 
27.3 
28.6 
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TABLE  26.  --Expenditures  and  value  of  consumption  by  education  of  head  and  source  of  income:    Average  values  and  percentage 

of  families  reporting—Continued 

[Husband-and-wife  families  living  in  open  country,   south  central  Kentucky,  September  1956-August  1957] 


Category  and  class  by  proportion 
of  income  from  farming 


Schooling  completed 


years 
(2) 


5-7 
years 


8-11 
years 


Under 
5 

years 

(6) 


5-7 
years 

(7) 


8-11 
years 


12  years 
or  more 


ilies  reporting  expenditures 
(percent) 


Families  reporting  consumption 
(percent) 


Recreation: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Reading:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Education:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Tobacco:6 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Miscellaneous : 7 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Personal  insurance,   retirement: 
All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 

Gifts  and  contributions: 

All  classes 

100  percent1 

51-99  percent 

1-50  percent2 

0  percent 


75.7 

85.2 
77.1 
80.0 
56.5 

61.7 
55.6 
65.7 
73.3 
47.8 

33.0 
40.7 
37.1 
16.7 

39.1 

83.5 
92.6 
85.7 
73.3 
82.6 

21.7 

18.5 
22.9 
30.0 
13.0 


57.4 
55.6 
60.0 
63.3 

47.8 

87.8 
88.9 
88.6 
90.0 
82.6 


86.9 

91.3 
90.5 
94.1 
73.9 

76.2 

73.9 
81.0 
76.5 
73.9 

46.4 
43.5 
57.1 
64.7 
26.1 

78.6 
69.6 
76.2 
88.2 
82.6 

33.3 
26.1 

52.4 

29.4 
26.1 


60.7 
52.2 

71.4 
58.8 
60.9 

90.5 
87.0 
95.2 
100.0 
82.6 


90.0 
91.4 


91.7 

-■:  .- 


42.7 
54.3 

44.8 
45.8 
18.2 

72.7 
82.9 

69.0 
62.5 
72.7 

41.8 

31.4 
51.7 
45.8 
40.9 


95.7 

^_. 

97.1 

96.7 

91.3 

61.7 
55.6 
65.7 
73.3 
47.8 

33.0 
40.7 
37.1 
16.7 
39.1 

84.3 
92.6 
85.7 
76.7 

;.. 

21.7 
18.5 
22.9 
30.0 
13.0 


57.1 
64.7 
26.1 

78.6 
69.6 

?6.2 
88.2 
82.6 

33.3 
26.1 
52.4 
29.4 
26.1 


NOTE:     Leaders  in  the  body  of  the  table  indicate  that  the  item  is  not  applicable.   Cells  comprised  of  less  than  30  families  are  under- 
lined.  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

1  Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  no  nonfarm  income. 

2  Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  some  nonfarm  income. 

3  Includes  food  prepared  at  home  and  carried  from  home. 

4  Includes  meal  supplements  and  between-meal  snacks. 

5  0.50  or  less. 

6  For  expenditures,   expense;   for  value  of  consumption,  expense  plus  gift  and  pay. 

7  For  expenditures,   expense;  for  value  of  consumption,   use-value. 

8  No  materials  are  included  in  the  value  of  consumption. 

9  In  year-equivalent  persons   (person-weeks  divided  by  52). 


APPENDIX  B.— METHODOLOGY 


The  sample 

The  universe  studied  consisted  of  economic 
families  that  included  a  husband  and  wife  who 
had  been  living  in  the  open  country  in  five 
counties  in  Kentucky-- Barren,  Cumberland, 
Hart,  Metcalfe,  and  Monroe- -during  the  entire 
schedule  year,  September  1,  1956-August  31, 
1957.  The  families  to  be  interviewed  were 
selected  from  respondents  to  a  survey  of  rural 
families'  resources  and  income  made  in  the 
same  counties  in  June  and  July  of  1957  by  the 
Farm  Economics  Research  Division  (FERD)  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  resources  and  income  sample  was  an 
area  probability  sample  of  open  country  house- 
holds obtained  from  randomly  drawn  segments 
delineated  for  The  Master  Sample  of  Agri- 
culture (7_).  In  all,  671  occupied  dwellings  were 
located.      From     these,      608      schedules    were 


obtained  by  FERD.  The  remaining  63  house- 
holds either  were  not  reached,  refused  to  be 
interviewed,  or  gave  schedules  so  incomplete 
as  to  be  unusable.  The  nonparticipation  rate 
was  9  percent. 

Of  the  608  households  scheduled  in  the 
earlier  survey,  531  were  husband  and  wife 
families  that  had  been  in  existence  throughout 
the  schedule  year  and  so  met  the  requirements 
of  the  family  living  survey.  A  subsample  of 
366  was  drawn  from  the  531  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  distribution  found  among 
the  531  by  county,  income  level,  source  of 
income,  age  of  head,  and  count  of  persons  in 
the  family  (table  27).  The  nonparticipation 
rate  on  the  second  wave  of  interviews  was 
approximately    5    percent;    between   the  date  of 


1  A  few  of  these  schedules  were  not  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  re- 
sources and  income  study  for  reasons  developing  later  in  editing. 
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the  original  interview  and  the  date  the  family 
living  survey  interviewer  called,  10  of  the 
families  in  the  subsample  had  moved  and 
another    9  families   refused  to  give  a  schedule. 


Collection  of  schedules 

The  collection  of  schedules  was  made  by  10 
women  hired  locally  and  supervised  by  a 
member  of  the  Division's  regular  staff.  In- 
terviewers received  5  days  of  training  and  took 
trial  schedules  before  interviewing  families 
in  the  sample. 


The  schedule  was  designed  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  the  earlier  schedule  on  resources 
and  income.  Data  on  the  household  composition 
and  home  production  of  food  and  fuel  were 
transcribed  from  the  earlier  one  before  the 
schedules  were  distributed  to  the  interviewers. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  the  transcribed 
data  were  revised  as  necessary  to  bring  the 
information  up  to  date.  The  schedule  contained 
no  questions  on  income.  Data  on  gross  income 
and  expenses  were  transcribed  from  the  earlier 
schedules  and  sent  directly  to  the  Washington 
office.  There  disposable  family  income  was 
computed,  using  also  data  on  personal  taxes 
from  the  family  living  schedule. 


TABLE  27. --Distribution  of  531  households  in  resources  and  income  survey  meeting  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  family  living  survey  and  of  a  subsample  of  366  households 
drawn  from  the  531  households 


Characteristic 


Resources  and 
income  survey 


Family  living 
survey 


County: 

Barren 

Cumberland 

Hart 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Family  income  before  personal  taxes : 

Under  $1,000 

$1, 000- $1.,  999 ' , 

$2,000-$2,999 

$3,000-$3,999 

$4,000  and  over , 

No  report , 

Source  of  income: 

All  farm , 

50  percent  or  more  from  farm , 

Less  than  50  percent  from  farm. . . , 
All  nonf arm. 

Age  of  head   (years): 

Under  30 , 

30-39 , 

40-49 

50-59 ., 

60-69 

70  years   and  over .................. 

Family  size    (persons):1 

2 „ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  or  more  persons 


Percent 


37,7 
11.2 
21.0 
14.5 
15.6 


21.7 
35.5 
20.7 
10.9 
10.9 
.3 


25.4 
26.8 

24.9 
23.0, 


12.5 
17.8 
24.1 
16.9 
17.2 
11.4 


33.3 
23.8 
17.8 
11.7 
6.6 


Count  of  persons  on  December  31,  1956, 
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Collection  was  begun  on  September  9,  9  days 
after  the  end  of  the  schedule  year,  and  com- 
pleted in  7  weeks. 


Review  of  schedules 

As  the  schedules  were  completed,  theywere 
reviewed  in  the  local  office.  This  review  con- 
sisted of  examination  for  completeness,  con- 
sistency, and  reasonableness.  Since  the  sched- 
ules contained  no  income  data  and  little  data 
on  change  in  assets  and  liabilities,  they  could 
not  be  balanced  as  a  check  on  the  validity  of 
the  data.  When  omissions  or  inconsistencies 
were  found  in  the  course  of  the  review,  if  the 
time  schedule  permitted,  the  schedule  was 
returned  to  the  interviewer  to  obtain  more 
complete  and  exact  information. 


Treatment  of  incomplete  responses 

Interviewers  were  instructed  to  enter  DK 
(don't  know)  on  the  schedule  when  a  respondent 
was  unable  to  provide  a  quantitative  answer  to 
a  question  but  indicated  that  the  information 
wanted  was  a  quantity  other  than  sero.  They 
were  instructed  to  enter  NA  (not  ascertained) 
when  no  information  at  all  was  obtained  on 
the  question  or  the  question  was  not  asked. 
In  computing  average  expenditures,  schedules 
carrying  DK  were  assigned  the  average  of 
families  reporting;  schedules  carrying  NA 
were  assigned  the  average  of  all  families.  In 
computing  percentages  of  families  reporting  a 
given  expenditure,  DK' s  were  treated  as  re- 
ports of  a  quantity;  schedules  carrying  NA 
were  excluded  from  both  the  numerator  and 
denominator. 

It  was  assumed  that  inability  to  report  the 
year  of  acquisition  of  an  item  of housefurnish- 
ings  or  equipment  or  of  a  car  or  truck  indi- 
cated that  the  item  was  relatively  old.  In 
computing  the  value  of  consumption,  such  items 
were  assumed  to  have  attained  their  maximum 
depreciation. 

The  sections  of  the  inventory  dealing  with 
inventories  of  equipment,  major  housefurn- 
ishmgs,  and  vehicles  were  also  the  source 
of  data  on  expenditures  in  the  schedule  year 
for  these  items.  Respondents  were  requested 
to  report  the  year  of  acquisition  for  these 
items,  and,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
it  was  acquired  within  the  schedule  year,  to 
include  the  month  as  well  for  items  obtained 
in  1956  or  1957.  When  the  interviewer  failedto 
record  the  month  for  acquisitions  made  in  1  956 
or  1957,  an  estimated  expenditure  was  derived 
by  reducing  the  total  expense  in  proportion 
to  the  probability  of  the  expenditure  having 
been  made  in  the  schedule  year. 


Derivation  oi  consumption  values 

Home-produced  food.- -  Quantities  of  food 
produced  in  the  year  were  reported  on  the 
schedule.  Since  no  information  on  the  purchase 
of  individual  food  items  was  obtained  on  the 
schedule,  the  survey  itself  provides  no  method 
of  valuing  home- produced  food.  Values  com- 
puted for  home-produced  food  in  the  1955  food 
consumption  survey  (13)  were  therefore  made 
the  basis  for  valuing  the  quantities  reported 
in  this  survey.  Since  all  respondents  lived  in 
the  open  country  and  presumably  had  access 
to  the  same  sources  of  purchased  foods,  no 
differentiation  was  made  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  households  in  valuing  home  produc- 
tion. 

Values  reported  by  farm  households  in  the 
southern  region  were  adjusted  in  relation  to 
the  change  in  the  average  price  levels  between 
the  two  survey  periods  in  the  case  of  pork, 
beef,  chicken,  eggs,  milk,  and  potatoes,  and 
by  the  change  in  the  price  level  between  the 
periods  of  peak  production  in  the  two  survey 
periods  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
other  than  potatoes.  Adjustment  for  price 
change  for  milk,  pork,  beef,  eggs,  and  pota- 
toes was  made  by  using  published  and  un- 
published data  on  prices  paid  by  farmers  in 
the  east  south  central  region  (]_2).  Prices 
reported  for  Cincinnati  for  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (16,  17,  18),  provided  the  adjustment 
factors  for  other  food  groups.  The  following 
values  were  developed  in  this  way: 


Item: 


Unit       Value 


Milk  „ quart 

Eggs dozen 

Pork . pound 

Beef  do 

Cliicken do 

Potatoes  do 

Sweetpotatoes do 

Tomatoes   ,.,, do 

Dark-green,  leafy  vegetables  ,,,. do 

Other  dark-green rnd  deep-yellow  vegetables.,., do 

Other  green  vegetables do 

Other  vegetables do 

Melons do 

Other  fruits  and  berries do 


Cents 

25.0 
39.1 

29.4 

40.5 

39.9 

5.7 

12.0 

13.0 

11.0 

17.G 

13.6 

8.4 

4.9 

14.0 


Meat  was  generally  reported  interms  of  live 
weight.  These  quantities  were  converted  to  re- 
tail weight  before  valuing.  Quantities  or 
processed  vegetables  and  fruit  were  converted 
to  fresh  weight  before  valuing. 

Butter,  when  reported  separately  from  milk, 
was  not  valued  as  indicated  above,  as  the  value 
in  milk- equivalent  terms  was  too  high--over 
$2.   The  AMS  price  of  77.2  cents  was  used. 

Meals  received  as  gift  or  pay.-  -  Families 
reported   the  number  of  meals  received.  Since 
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there  are  no  data  on  the  value  of  such  meals, 
the  assumption  was  made  that  the  meals  re- 
ceived by  a  family  are  comparable  in  value  to 
the  meals  it  provides  itself.  The  average  per 
capita  value  of  the  meals  served  was  assigned 
meals  received  on  an  individual  basis. 

Use- value  of  the  family  dwelling . -  -  Thi s 
value  was  derived  from  the  descriptive  data 
in  tue  schedule  and  construction  costs  provided 
by  the  engineer  in  the  State  office  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  As  steps  in  its 
derivation  the  replacement  value  and  the 
current  value  were  estimated. 

The  replacement  value  was  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  square  feet  of  area  in  the  dwelling, 
the  grade  and  type  of  construction,  the  facili- 
ties for  heat,  light,  and  water,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  bathroom- -  all  data  provided 
by  the  interviewer--and  scales  of  costs  pro- 
vided by  the  engineer  in  the  State  FHA  office. 
In  the  Washington  office  the  square  footage  in 
three  types  of  areas--first  floor  area,  includ- 
ing porches  on  the  main  foundation;  area  in 
upper  floors;  and  area  in  porches  not  on  the 
main  foundation- -was  determined.  In  arriving 
at  the  replacement  value,  areas  in  upper 
floors  were  given  a  value  per  square  foot 
equal  to  40  percent  of  that  on  the  first  floor, 
and  porches  not  on  the  main  foundation  had  a 
value  equal  to  30  percent  of  that  on  the  first 
floor.  The  dollar  costs  per  adjusted  square 
foot  were  based  on  the  grade  of  construction 
as  follows: 

Superior $  9.00 

Standard 7.00 

Inferior  4.50 

Very  inferior 3.00 

These  figures  were  adjusted  upward  by  10 
percent  if  the  dwelling  was  of  masonry  con- 
struction and  decreased  by  75  cents  per 
square  foot  if  there  was  no  basement. 

To  the  resulting  cost  were  added  the  fol- 
lowing allowances: 

Quality  and  condition 
of  installation 

Item:  Good  Poor 

Electricity S  500  $  350 

Running  water  in  kitchen: 

Hot  and  cold 400  300 

Cold  only 300  150 

Bathroom,  complete; 

Hot  and  cold  water 750  500 

Cold  water  only 650  400 

Half  bath(toilet,  no  rubor  shower): 
Hot  and  cold  water 500  350 

Tub  or  shower  only: 

Hot  and  cold  water  ....^.....^.......„. 400  200 

Cold  water  only  ........................... 300  100 

Central  heat „ 350 

Additional  allowance  for  eacli 
room  over  one  having: 

Hot  air  registers 25 

Stejm  or  hot  water  radiators 50 


Physical 

Functional 

Percent 

Percent 

0 

0 

10 

5 

20 

10 

40 

20 

No  evaluation  was  made  of  the  quality  of  the 
heating  installation.  Evaluation  of  the  electri- 
cal installation  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  outlets  (wall,  ceiling,  and  floor) 
per  room  and  the  presence  of  special  wiring 
for  range,  dryer,  or  water  heater.  The  inter- 
viewer reported  her  judgment  of  the  installa- 
tions in  kitchen  and  bath. 

The  current  value  was  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  interviewer's  evaluation  of  the 
degree  of  depreciation- -p  h  y  s  i  c  a  1  and 
functional--as  follows: 


Descriptive  evaluation: 


None  „..., 
Minor  ..... 
Moderate 
Severe  ..., 


Use-value  of  the  family  dwelling  is  made  up 
of  two  components,  depreciation  on  the  current 
value  of  the  dwelling,  and  an  allowance  for 
maintenance,  insurance,  taxes,  and  return  on 
investment.  The  former  was  computed  at 
2.3  percent,  a  rate  which  over  a  40-year 
life  span  depreciates  the  investment  to  a  salvage 
value  of  approximately  40  percent.  The  latter, 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  data  re- 
ported in  the  study,  was  computed  at  1.1 
percent  of  the  replacement  cost  and  3.25  per- 
cent of  the  current  value. 

Since  this  phase  of  the  study  was  experi- 
mental, undertaken  because  other  work  has 
shown  that  farm  operators  cannot  provide  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  dwelling  separate 
from  the  value  of  the  farm,  some  evaluation  of 
the  results  is  in  order  here.  The  use-value 
of  the  dwelling  can  be  compared  with  the  rent 
paid  by  nonfarm  renters  and  the  estimated 
rental  value  reported  by  nonfarm  owners.  The 
study  provides  no  basis  for  evaluating  the  esti- 
mates for  farm  dwellings. 

The  average  use-value  computed  for  rented 
nonfarm  dwellings  compares  very  closely  to 
the  average  rent  paid,  being  only  3  percent 
higher.  The  use-value  for  owned  nonfarm 
dwellings  exceeds  the  families'  estimates  of 
the  rental  value  by  15  percent.  A  divergence 
in  this  direction  is  to  be  expected,  since  the 
best  owned  dwellings  are,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  better  than  any  of  the  rented  dwellings 
but  their  owners  will  tend  to  report  as  their 
rental  value  the  highest  rent  known  to  be  paid. 
Although  on  the  average  these  relations  appear 
highly  satisfactory,  on  an  individual  basis  the 
correlation  between  rent  or  rental  value  and 
use-value  was  below  the  level  of  significance. 
Some  of  this  divergence  can  undoubtedly  be 
attributed  to  crudities  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting use- value,  but  some  must  also  be  laid 
to  the  fact  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  descriptive 
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data  obtained  in  the  schedule,  there  appears  to 
be  little  homogeneity  in  the  quality  of  housing 
found  at  a  given  rent. 

Home-produced  fuel.- -The  schedule  ob- 
tained quantities  of  wood  produced  in  the 
schedule  year.  Value  was  computed  in  the 
Washington  office  on  the  basis  of  $9  per  cord, 
the  average  price  paid  by  farmers  in  the 
schedule  year  as  reported  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Use- value  of  housefurnishings  and  equip- 
ment.--To  the  extent  that  it  appeared  feasible, 
inventory  data  were  obtained  and  a  use- value 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  original  cost  and 
age.  It  was  not  considered  feasible,  however, 
to  inventory  completely  the  many  items  that 
are  stored  in  drawers,  closets,  and  cupboards; 
the  furnishings  accessories  such  as  pictures, 
vases,  and  other  decorative  items,  and  the 
pieces  of  kitchen  equipment  of  relatively  minor 
individual  value.  As  a  substitute  for  the  use- 
value  of  items  not  inventoried,  families  were 
assigned  the  average  expenditure  of  their 
income  class  for  these  items  plus  the  value 
of  items  received  as  gift  or  pay  during  the 
year. 

While  housewives  would  find  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  recall  the  price  and  age 
of  all  their  linens,  they  can  without  increasing 
the  interview  time  unduly  given  an  inventory 
limited  to  counts  for  some  of  the  major  items. 
Numbers  owned  as  well  as  annual  expendi- 
tures were  therefore  obtained  for  sheets, 
blankets,  comforters  and  quilts,  and  pil- 
lows. Inventory- acquisition  ratios  com- 
puted by  income  class  were  made  the  basis 
for  estimating  individual  consumption  during 
the  year  by  applying  these  ratios  against  the 
individual  inventories  valued  at  the  average 
prices  paid  by  the  income  class  for  items 
bought  during  the  year.  This  method  of  as- 
signing a  value  to  the  year's  use  of  a  com- 
modity is  valid  only  when  the  inventory  is 
stable.  It  can  be  assumed  that  for  the  study 
group  as  a  whole  such  stability  existed.  It  is 
also  probable  that  changes  in  the  level  of  in- 
ventory could  be  demonstrated  as  families 
aged  but  in  any  1  year  such  changes  would  not 
be   significant. 

The  major  items  of  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment were  inventoried  by  the  interviewer,  the 
former  by  going  from  room  to  room  and  listing 
the  contents  and  the  latter  by  the  use  of  a 
checklist.  For  each  item  the  interviewer  ob- 
tained the  year  of  acquisition  and  the  price 
if  bought  by  the  respondent  family.  In  the 
Washington  office,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
computing  the  use-value,  the  effects  of  changes 
in  price  level  over  the  period  during  which 
the    inventory   had    been  built  up  were  adjusted 


for  by  converting  reported  prices  to  constant 
dollars.  Items  for  which  prices  were  not 
reported  (i.e.,  when  the  item  had  not  been 
bought  by  the  family  and  when  the  family  could 
not  recall  the  price)  were  assigned  the  average 
reported  value. 

In  computing  use-value  in  this  study  it  has 
been  assumed  that  as  an  article  ages  its  value 
falls  in  a  curve- -more  rapidly  in  the  early 
part  of  its  lifespan  than  as  it  approaches  com- 
plete depreciation.  This  is  certainly  true  asto 
resale  value  and  is  probably  true  as  to  the 
service  and  satisfaction  that  the  user  derives 
from  the  article.  In  some  cases,  an  article 
may  function  at  close  to  the  original  level  of 
efficiency  for  practically  its  complete  lifespan, 
and  if  this  is  seen  as  the  only  factor  determ- 
ining the  depreciation  pattern,  straight  line 
depreciation  would  give  the  better  measure 
of  its  use- value  in  any  given  year.  But  this 
method  overlooks  other  possible  satisfactions 
to  be  derived  from  the  article.  A  refrigerator 
has  as  its  principal  function  the  preservation 
of  food  by  maintaining  a  constant  low  temper- 
ature. Even  though  it  continues  to  do  this  at 
close  to  its  original  efficiency,  it  may  lose 
value  to  its  housewife  owner  when  its  appear- 
ance is  marred  and  it  is  out  of  style.  The  fact 
that  it  may  not  do  some  of  the  things  newer 
models  do  (such  as  defrost  itself  or  provide  a 
choice  of  temperature  zones  from  zero  degrees 
up)  does  not  affect  its  value  as  related  to  its 
initial  efficiency,  but  it  does  affect  the  house- 
wife's estimate  of  its  value  to  her.  Following 
this  line  of  reasoning,  in  this  study  deprecia- 
tion has  been  taken  as  a  constant  rate  of  the 
remaining  value. 

Depreciation—and  use-value  is  deprecia- 
tion--can  only  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  lifespan.  In  any  study  such  as  this, 
articles  will  be  encountered  that  have  lasted 
beyond  this  average,  but  since  they  are  still  in 
service  they  cannot  be  assumed  to  have 
exhausted  all  value.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  over  the  accepted  lifespan  of  the  article 
it  should  be  depreciated  to  a  nominal  value  at 
which  it  would  be  continued  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  the  inventory.  This  lower  limit  was 
set  more  or  less  arbitrarily  at  10  percent  of 
the  original  value. 

The  estimates  of  lifespans  used  in  calculat- 
ing depreciation  have  been  based  largely  on 
work  underway  in  the  Consumer  and  Food 
Economics  Research  Division  to  develop  esti- 
mates of  replacement  rates  for  household 
durables  (6,  9).  Although  standard  budgets 
and  studies  of  national  economic  accounts 
usually  make  assumptions  as  to  the  lifespan  of 
household  durables,  they  usually  work  in  broad 
categories  of  goods  within  which  there  may  be 
considerable  variation  and  so  their  assump- 
tions are  of  little  help  here.  The  lifespans 
assumed  here  are  as  follows: 
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6  years: 
Curtains  and  draperies 

10  years: 

Lamps 

Small  electrical  equipment1 
Electric  irons 
Electric  fans 
Air-conditioning  units 
Pressure  saucepans 
Carpet  sweepers 
Dishes  (sets) 

11  years: 

Waslung  machines 
Mechanical  clothes  dryers 
Vacuum  cleaners 
Dishwashers 

Radios,  television  sets,  record 
players 


13  years: 

Upholstered  furniture 

Mattresses 

Rugs 

Gas  and  electric  ranges 

Ironing  machines 

17  years: 

Mechanical  refrigerators 
Freezers 
Dehumidifiers 
Floor  waxers 

30  years: 

Iceboxes 

Ranges    other    than    gas    and 

electric 
Space  heaters 
Sewing  machines 
Pianos 

Wood  and  metal  furniture 
Sets  of  silver,  silverplate,  or 

stainless  steel 


1  Hotplates,  toasters,  frypans,  mixers,  and  coffeemakers. 

Use- value  of  clothing.- -This  value  is  based 
on  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  garments 
are  kept  in  the  inventory  and  the  average  value 
of  garments.  Estimates  of  lifespan  were  de- 
rived through  inventory-acquisition  ratios.  If, 
for  example,  an  average  of  six  garments  was 
owned  and  an  average  of  two  was  acquired  in 
the  schedule  year,  one-third  of  the  stock  was 
being  replaced  each  year  and  its  average  life- 
span is  taken  to  be  3  years.  Since  the  age  of 
garments  acquired  before  the  schedule  year 
was  not  ascertained,  depreciation  was  taken 
on  a  straight-line  basis. 

The  inventory- acquisition  method  of  esti- 
mating the  lifespan  of  an  article  is  valid  only 
when  the  inventory  is  being  maintained  at  a 
stable  level.  It  understates  the  lifespan  in  a 
period  of  rising  inventory  and  overstates  it  in  a 
period  of  declining  inventory.  To  cite  the  ex- 
tremes of  error,  regardless  of  the  real  lifespan 
of  an  article  the  method  results  in  an  estimate 
of  1  year  or  less  in  the  year  that  the  article 
first  appears  on  the  market  and  of  infinity  if  the 
article  is  no  longer  being  acquired  but  is  still 
to  be  found  in  some  inventories. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  for  the  study  group 
as  a  whole  there  was  no  significant  change  in 
the  level  of  total  inventory,  since  economic 
conditions  in  the  schedule  year  were  not  such 
as  to  cause  a  shift  and  shifts  associated  with 
changing  standards  and  ways  of  life  are  quite 
gradual.  This  assumption  cannot  be  made  so 
readily  for  components  of  the  study  group, 
however.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  inven- 
tories of  individuals  tended  to  increase  in 
size  through  early  adulthood  and  to  decrease 
gradually  thereafter,  the  change  being  greater 
for  females  than  for  males.  It,  therefore, 
follows  that  through  the  early  year  s  the  lifespan 
is    understated    and   the   use-value    overstated 


and  that  the  reverse  is  true  in  maturity.  The 
effect  of  changing  levels  of  inventory  has  been 
ignored,  however,  since  the  average  yearly 
change  was  never  as  much  as  5  percent  for 
any  age  group  and  in  most  age  groups  it  was 
considerably  less. 

For  most  types  of  garments  the  average  value 
of  all  items  in  the  inventory  was  derived 
from  expenditures  in  the  schedule  year.  It 
was  assumed  that  garments  made  at  home  and 
received  as  gift  or  pay  were  similar  in  value 
to  purchased  garments  and  that  garments  car- 
ried over  from  earlier  years  had  replacement 
values  comparable  to  those  bought  in  the  sched- 
ule year.  If  the  number  of  handed-down  gar- 
ments exceeds  the  number  of  new  gifts,  the 
value  of  consumption  will  be  over  stated- -a 
situation  that  probably  occurs  frequently  in  the 
data  for  children.  There  is  no  basis  for  de- 
termining whether  homemade  and  gift  garments 
tended  to  be  of  better  or  poorer  quality  than 
purchased  garments. 

A  somewhat  more  precise  method  of  obtain- 
ing average  price  was  used  for  two  garments 
for  each  sex- -heavy  and  lightweight  coats  for 
women  and  girls,  and  year-round  and  winter 
suits,  overcoats,  and  topcoats  for  men  and  boys. 
The  price  of  these  garments,  if  purchased, 
was  ascertained  regardless  of  the  date  of 
purchase  and  was  used  in  determining  the 
average  value.  Adjustment  was  made  for  the 
change  in  the  level  of  prices  over  time  in 
making  these  computations.  While  this  method 
has  advantages,  particularly  in  a  small  sample 
in  which  only  a  relatively  few  purchases  may 
be  made  in  the  schedule  year,  the  added 
precision  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  additional  complexity  involved  if  the  calcu- 
lating and  tabulating  are  done  by  data-process- 
ing machines.  In  later  studies  in  this  series 
this  method  of  valuing  has  been  abandoned. 

The  number  of  individuals  in  the  major  sex- 
age  groups  (girls  2-15,  women  and  girls  16 
and  over,  boys  2-15,  men  and  boys  l6and  over) 
was  large  enough  that  averages  used  in  com- 
puting the  use- value  could  be  based  on  groups 
of  individuals  rather  than  on  the  whole.  Earlier 
work  in  the  field  of  clothing  inventories  and 
purchases  (2)  indicated  that,  within  the  range 
of  income  found  in  this  study,  age  of  the  child 
might  be  expected  to  account  for  more  varia- 
tion in  expenditures  for  children  than  did 
family  income.  Therefore,  the  averages  used 
were  based  on  age  classification  within  the 
sexes--2-5  years,  6-11  years,  and  12-15 
years.  Among  adults  the  range  in  expenditures 
was  so  great  within  income  classes  that  the 
level  of  individual  spending  for  clothing  rather 
than  family  income  was  made  the  basis  of 
grouping.  In  each  sex,  persons  16  years  and 
over  were  divided  into  three  classes  on  this 
basis. 

No  inventory  data  were  obtained  for  infants 
under  2  years  of  age.  At  this  age  level  the 
child    is    growing  too  fast  to  be  able  to  use  any 
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appreciable  amount  of  clothing  for  more  than 
a  year.  For  this  group  the  value  of  consumption 
in  the  year  is  the  year's  expenditures  plus  the 
value  of  garments  made  at  home  or  received  as 
gifts. 

Use-value  of  automobiles  and  trucks.- -Since 
there  is  a  recognized,  organized  market  for 
used  cars  and  trucks,  it  was  possible  to  relate 
the  determination  of  estimated  current  value 
and  depreciation  within  the  year  to  it.  For  this 
purpose  the  National  Automobile  Dealers'  "Of- 
ficial Used  Car  Guide"  (_8J  was  used. 

The  retail  price  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
quoted  in  the  Guide  for  the  make,  model,  body 
style,  and  model  year  was  taken  as  the  current 
value.  The  Guide  reports  prices  for  cars  upto 
8  years  of  age,  by  which  time  they  have  de- 
preciated to  approximately  9  percent  of  their 
initial  cost.  Prices  of  trucks  are  reported 
for  the  first  6  years  only.  Cars  older  than  8 
years  and  trucks  older  than  6  year s  were  given 
the  value  reported  for  8-year-old  and  6-year- 
old  models,  respectively,  in  line  with  the  de- 
cision on  housefurnishings  and  equipment  that 
items  that  have  reached  a  maximum  deprecia- 
tion be  continued  in  the  inventory  at  a  residual 
value. 

Examination  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  (NADA)  prices  indicates 
that  depreciation  takes  place  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  26.5  percent  of  the  value  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  or,  to  put  it  in  terms  of 
the  value  that  had  been  determined--that  of  the 
end  of  the  schedule  year,  35.8  percent.  This 
therefore  was  the  depreciation  rate  applied  to 
all  cars  and  to  trucks  up  to  6  years  of  age. 

The  proportion  of  car  or  truck  use  reported 
for  family  and  personal  use  was  applied  to  the 
year's  depreciation  to  determine  the  family 
share. 

No  comparable  source  of  data  exists  for 
other  vehicles,  and  relatively  few  other 
vehicles  were  found  in  the  inventory-- 16 
bicycles,  1  motorcycle,  and  1  motorboat.  These 
were  rather  arbitrarily  depreciated  on  the 
basis  of  a  5-year  lifespan. 


Tabular  presentation 

In  this  study,  two  classifications- -the  level 
of  disposable  family  income  and  its  source- - 
have  been  considered  basic.  In  appendix  A 
these  have  been  used  as  independent  classifi- 
cations, crossed  one  against  the  other,  and 
each  crossed  by  other  family  characteristics 
whose  effects  on  expenditures  and  the  value  of 
consumption  have  been  examined  here- -family 
size,  age  of  head,  and  education  of  head. 

In  presenting  information  from  a  survey,  two 
conflicting  principles  come  into  play- -to  pre- 
sent as  much  as  possible'  so  that  other  re- 
searchers may  rework  it  in  line  with  the 
requirements    of   their    problems,    and  to  limit 


it  to  those  data  that  meet  relatively  stringent 
tests  of  statistical  reliability.  The  question  as 
to  what  should  be  shown  is  particularly  thorny 
in  small  studies  such  as  this  in  which  the 
cells  are  never  large.  The  compromise  adopted 
here  has  been  to  show  all  cells  regardless  of 
size,  but  to  call  attention  to  averages  that  may 
lack  statistical  reliability  by  underlining  those 
for  cells  comprised  of  less  than  30  families. 
This  is  only  a  crude  guard,  however,  and  the 
user  of  these  figures  should  also  examine  table 
28  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  magnitude  of 
the   sampling  error  in  the  various  cells. 

Two  types  of  data  are  shown  in  the  tables  in 
appendix  A--average  values  based  onallfami- 
lies,  and  the  percentage  of  families  reporting 
the  item.  A  third  statistic- -the  average  value 
for  families  spending  or  consuming- -  can  be 
derived  from  these.  To  make  the  derivation 
of  this  statistic  more  precise,  the  percentages 
of  families  reporting  the  value  has  been  shown 
to  one  decimal  place,  a  degree  of  preciseness 
not  otherwise  warranted  by  the  data. 


Reliability  of  the  data 

Since  the  estimates  presented  in  this  report 
are  based  on  a  sample,  they  may  differ  some- 
what from  the  figures  that  would  have  resulted 
had  the  same  information  been  obtained  from 
all  husband- and- wife  families  living  in  the 
open-country  in  these  five  counties.  One 
measure  of  the  sampling  error  is  the  standard 
error  of  the  mean.  It  shows  how  much  a  mean 
may  be  expected  to  vary  from  one  survey  to 
another  made  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
magnitude  of  the  standard  error  varies  directly 
with  the  degree  of  dispersion  in  the  distribution 
and  inversely  with  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases.  Roughly,  the  sample  mean  plus 
and  minus  its  standard  error  delimits  the 
range  that  will  include  the  universe  mean  two 
times  out  of  three  in  replications  of  the  sur- 
vey. Since  both  the  standard  errors  and  the 
means  to  which  they  are  related  vary,  table 
28  shows  the  standard  error  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  mean  in  order  to  facilitate 
comparisons.  These  data  are  shown  for  total 
expenditures  for  family  living  and  the  total 
value  of  consumption  broken  by  the  character- 
istics used  in  this   study. 

In  all  the  cells  shown,  the  relative  variation 
in  consumption  is  smaller  than  that  in  expendi- 
tures, an  indication  that  there  was  relatively 
less  dispersion  in  the  former  than  the  latter. 

The  sampling  error  is  less  for  the  study 
group  as  a  whole  than  for  any  of  the  cells  into 
which  it  has  been  broken.  The  gain  in  homo- 
geneity obtained  through  the  various  classi- 
fications is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
accompanying  decrease  in  numbers. 

Classification  by  income  level  produces 
smaller  sampling  errors  for  expenditures  than 
do    any   of  the  other  classifications.  This  is  to 
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TABLE  28. --Sampling  error  of  expenditures  for  family  living  and  value  of  consumption  by 
disposable  family  income,  source  of  income,  size  of  economic  family,  age  of  head,  and 
education  of  head 


Class 


Families 


Standard  error  of  the  mean  as 
a  percentage  of  the  mean 


Total 
expenditure 


Total  value  of 
consumption 


Number 


All  families 

Family  money  income  after  taxes: 

Under  $1, 500  

$1, 500-$2,499  

$2, 500  and  over  

Proportion  of  income  from  farming: 

100  percent1  

51-99  percent  

1-50  percent2  

0  percent  

Size  of  economic  family  (persons):3 

2  

3 

4  .... 

5  

6  or  more  persons  

Age  of  head  (years): 

Under  30  

30-39  

40-49  „ 

50-59  

60-69  

70  years  and  over  

Schooling  completed  by  head  (years) 

Under  5 

5-7  , 

8-11  

12  or  more  , 


346 


138 

107 
101 


92 
97 
82 
75 


114 

84 
61 
42 
45 


42 
65 
81 
61 
56 
41 


115 

84 

110 

35 


Percent 


3.0 


4.4 
4.7 
4.6 


5.3 
6.5 
5.9 
6.3 


5.8 

5.0 
6.0 
7.6 
7.6 


5.8 

7.0 
5.4 
6.1 
8.4 
7.7 


4.7 
5.7 
4.9 
9.8 


Percent 


2.3 


3.2 
3.3 
3.5 


3.4 
4.7 
4.2 
5.0 


4.2 
3.4 
4.4 
5.8 
5.9 


4.9 
4.9 
4.3 
5.0 
5.6 
5.5 


3.5 
4.5 
3.6 
7.2 


Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  no  other  income, 
Includes  families  with  negative  farm  income  and  nonfarm  income. 
Year-equivalent  families  (person-weeks  divided  by  52). 


be  expected  since  fewer  breaks  were  used  in 
this  sort  and  the  cells  consequently  tend  to  be 
larger,  but  size  of  cell  is  not  the  only  de- 
terminant. Three  cells  under  other  classifica- 
tions are  comparable  in  size--the  Z-person 
cell  by  family  size  and  the  less-than-5-years- 
of-schooling  and  8- 1 1 -year  s-of- schooling  by 
education  of  head.  The  latter  two  of  these  have 
sampling  errors  generally  in  line  with  those 
shown  by  the  income  classification.  From  this 
it  can  be  inferred  that  classification  by  educa- 
tion  of  the   head    results  in  a  degree  of  homo- 


geneity within  cells  comparable  to  classifica- 
tion by  income  level.  The  larger  sampling 
error  associated  with  the  2-per  son-family  cell 
arises  from  the  inclusion  of  two  very  different 
groups  in  this  class--young  couples  just  start- 
ing out  and  elderly  couples  whose  children 
have  left  home. 

Classification  by  income  level  does  not  show 
the  same  superiority  over  other  classifications 
in  relation  to  value  of  consumption  that  it  does 
to  expenditures.  The  two  cells  cited  in  the 
classification  by  education  of  the  head  are  again 
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in  line  with  the  income  cells  and,  in  addition, 
two  smaller  cells  under  other  classifications- - 
families  completely  dependent  on  farming,  and 
3-person  families- -have  sampling  errors  of 
comparable  magnitude  to  those  obtained  under 
the  income  classification.  From  this  it  can  be 
concluded  that  current  income  is  a  better 
measure  of  the  ability  to  spend  than  to  consume. 
Because  of  the  volume  of  calculations  in- 
volved, standard  errors  have  not  been  computed 
for  the  various  categories.  These  would  tend 
to  be  larger  than  those  shown  for  total  expendi- 
tures,   and  total   value   of  consumption   as   the 


degree  of  disperson  in  values  would  be  greater. 
All  families  reported  some  expenditures  for 
family  living  and  had  a  value  for  total  consump- 
tion but  this  was  not  true  for  all  of  the  cate- 
gories. Only  42  percent  reported  expenditures 
for  education,  the  category  in  which  fewest 
reported  expenditures.  When  the  subcategories 
are  considered,  the  reporting  becomes  even 
thinner,  with  9  percent  having  expenditures  for 
other  housing  than  the  family  dwelling,  13 
percent  having  expenditures  for  infants' 
clothing,  and  11  percent  receiving  gift 
food. 


APPENDIX  C.—  GLOSSARY 


Economic  family. --The  group  of  persons 
residing  in  the  same  dwelling  unit,  usually 
related,  who  are  dependent  on  a  common  in- 
come. In  practice,  the  distinction  hinges  on 
whether  board  is  paid- -those  members  who 
pay  board  or  make  a  regular  financial  contri- 
bution to  the  household  are  excluded  from  the 
economic  family.  An  exception  is  that  all 
never-married  children  are  included  in  the 
economic  family  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  pay  board.  Payments  made  by  never- 
married  children  are  more  frequently  than  not 
out  of  line  with  the  value  of  the  goods  and 
service  s  received,  being  either  a  token  payment 
exacted  for  morale-building  purposes  or  a 
means  of  taking  over  the  support  of  the  house- 
hold without  disturbing  the  titular  position  of  the 
head.  Since  it  is  not  feasible  at  the  beginning 
of  an  interview  to  evaluate  the  goods  and 
services  received  against  the  board  paid,  and 
since  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  economic 
family  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  a 
blanket  rule   such  as  this  is  necessary. 

Expenditures  for  family  living.  -  -  Expendi- 
ture s  for  the  economic  family  in  1  of  13  cate- 
gories. Expenditure  is  defined  as  the  purchase 
price  of  a  commodity  bought  or  the  cost  of  a 
service  received,  whether  or  not  payment  was 
made  in  the  schedule  year.  All  purchases  of 
durable  goods  except  dwellings  and  improve- 
ments to  dwellings  are  included.  .  Financing, 
shipping  and  delivery  charges,  tips,  and  excise 
and  sales  taxes  are  considered  part  of  the 
expenditure.  Discount  and  trade-in  allowances 
are  deducted  from  the  gross  price  to  arrive 
at  the  expenditure. 

The  categories  of  family  living  expenditures 
used  in  classification  are  as  follows:  Food; 
housing;  household  operation;  housefurnishings 
and  equipment;  clothing;  personal  care;  medi- 
cal care;  transportation;  recreation;  reading; 
education;  tobacco;  and  miscellaneous  family 
expenditures.  The  nature  of  the  goods  and 
services,  rather  than  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used,  governs  the  classification.  For 
example,  special  clothing  for  games  and  sports 
is  included  in  clothing;  traveling  expenses  for 


vacation,  in  transportation;  and  board  and 
room  for  children  away  at  school,  under  food 
and  housing  rather  than  education. 

Transactions  between  members  of  an  eco- 
nomic family  are  not  recognized  as  expendi- 
tures. Thus,  board  paid  by  a  never-married 
son  or  daughter  does  not  appear  as  such  on 
the  schedule.  It  is  accounted  for  as  income 
from  whatever  source  it  was  derived  and 
as  outlay  in  whatever  manner  it  was  expended. 

Gifts  and  contributions.- -  Expenditures  for 
gifts  to  persons  not  in  the  economic  family  and 
contributions  to  their  support;  contributions  to 
religious,  civic,  philanthropic  organizations. 
Gifts  from  one  member  of  the  economic  family 
to  another  are  not  included  in  this  classifica- 
tion but  are  reported  as  an  expenditure  for 
the   specified  item. 

Income,  disposable  family. --The  sum  of  the 
economic  family's  net  farm  income,  earnings 
from  employment,  net  income  from  nonfarm 
business,  crafts,  and  roomers  and  boarders, 
and  other  income  such  as  rents,  interest,  and 
dividends,  and  veteran's  payments,  pensions, 
public  assistance,  and  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  payments,  less  Federal,  State,  and 
local  income  taxes  and  poll  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes.  Income  is  income  received  in  1956; 
taxes  are  those  due  in  1956.  In  this  respect, 
income  differs  from  expenditures,  which  are 
for  the  schedule  year.  This  lag  occur  s  because 
the  income  data  (but  not  the  tax  data)  were 
taken  from  the  schedules  collected  in  the  Sur- 
vey of  Resources  and  Income  of  Rural  Families, 
which  was  made  earlier  in  1957. 

Schedule  year.- -The  12-month  period  be- 
tween September  1,  1956,  and  August  31, 
1957,  covered  by  this  study.  It  is  for  this 
period  that  expenditures  are  reported  and  the 
value  of  consumption  computed.  Income,  how- 
ever, is  that  received  in  the  calendar  year 
1956. 

Use- value.--  The  value  the  family  is  as- 
sumed   to    have     derived   from   the    use    of  the 
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durables  in  its  possession  during  the  schedule 
year.  For  durables  other  than  housing,  this  is 
1  year's  depreciation  on  the  value  of  the  item. 
For  housing,  in  addition  to  depreciation  it 
includes  allowances  for  maintenance,  taxes, 
interest,  and  insurance.  The  method  of  com- 
puting use-value  differed  from  one  category 
to  another,  depending  on  the  information  avail- 
able; for  details  of  the  computation  see  ap- 
pendix B,   Methodology. 


Value  of  consumption.- -  Includes  expendi- 
tures in  the  schedule  year  for  services  and 
nondurable  commodities,  the  value  of  services 
and  nondurable  commodities  received  as  gift 
or  pay  or  home-produced  (food  and  fuel),  and 
the  current  year's  use-value  of  housing  and 
other  durable  goods  in  the  family's  pos- 
session. For  more  detail  on  the  methods  used 
in  calculating  use- value  see  appendix  B, 
Methodology. 
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